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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT (1688-1714) 

Thi quarter of a century which followed the flight of James II was 
a period of great significance in British history. In one aspect it 
was the completion of the preceding period, because it saw the con¬ 
clusion of the long struggle between Crown and Parliament which 
filled the seventeenth century, and the definition of the methods of 
government by a landowning oligarchy wielding control through 
Parliament which lasted until the nineteenth century. In another 
aspect it was the beginning of the next period, because it saw the 
opening of the long duel with France for commercial and colonial 
supremacy which came to an end in 1815 . 

The oest way of regarding these twenty-five years is to think of 
them as occupied with a struggle for the establishment and defence 
of constitutional government and parliamentary supremacy. The 
process of constitutional definition was not completed in 1689 . It 
lasted throughout the period | it covered the Scottish Union of 1707 
and the establbhment of the cruel penal code in Ireland > amd it 
reached its culmination in the defeat of the attempt to restore the 
Stewarts on the death of Anne. The struggle with Louis XIV was 
at first waged mainly for the defence of the Revolution Settlement, 
and the long war of William III has sometimes been called ""the 
War of the English Succession ” i while the later stage of this conflict 
may fairly be described as a battle for supremacy, in the European 
field, between two conceptions of government—absolutism, repre¬ 
sent^ by Louts XIV, and constitutionalism, represented by the 
English and the Dutch. This struggle was to be extended to the 
non-European world in cne following period. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT AND THE FIGHT FOR 
ITS DEFENCE ( 1689 - 1698 ) 

1. Thb Sbttlbmbnt in England 

The Situation in 1688.—^The bloodless victory over James 11 
was not decisive. Many difficulties had yet to be solved, not only in 
England, but in Scotland and Ireland. And across the Channd 
Louis XIV, exasperated by the unexpected turn of events, was 
watching for an opportunity to restore the situatioiu He not only 
commanded immense military resources: at this moment his fleet, 
built up by Colbert during the previous quarter of a century, was so 
strong as to give him, for a time, command of the Channel. It was 
therefore urgently important that the new Government should be 
firmly established in every part of the islands as rapidly as possible. 

The Convention. — Immediately after occupying London, 
William of Orange called together an irregular assemblage, known as 
]the Conventien, to give the cover of popular support to his actions. 
There was no time for an election j so the Convention consisted of 
the peers, together with all who had sat in the parliaments of 
Charles II, and the Mayor and Aldermen of London. This body 
drew up a Declaration of Rights., setting forth all the breaches of the 
constitution of which James II had been guilty ) and authorised the 
dection of a Parliament, which met in January. 

The Problem of the Succession.—Meanwhile the leading 
men were discussing the problem of what was to be done about the 
succession to the crown. It was the great virtue of the Revolution 
of 1688 that it was not a party victory : Tories as well as Whigs 
had shared in it But Tories and Whigs still differed sharply about 
the theoiy of the monarchy. The Whigs, regarding the king as 
only the nrst officer of the State, would have liked Parliament frankly 
to declare James II deposed, and to choose William as his successor. 
The Tories hated the idea of disturbing the divinely appointed 
herediury succession, and would have liked to salve their consdences 
by appointing William as “ Regent *' on behalf of James II : at the 
most, they wanted to pretend that James had abdicated, to pretend 
further that his son was a changeling, and to let the throne pass to 
Mary, u his heir. There mi^t easily have been strife between 
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g ese irreconcilable views. But the decisive word lay with William. 

e made it plain that he would neither accept a Regency, nor be 
content with the position of Prince Consort He was making ready 
to return to Holland, when a compromise was reached which saved 
the face of the Tories : James was declared to have abdicated by his 
flight, and William and Mary were invited to occupy the throne 
jointly. In February they were crowned, and the two months’ 
interregnum came to an end. In reality the Whig view had 
triumphed. It was Parliament which had fixed the line of succession, 
and this fact governed the whole settlement. 

The Bill of Rights.—^The main feature of the Revolution 
Settlement in England was its extraordinarily conservative character, 
and the slight and seemingly unimportant changes which it made in: 
the Constitution. The Bill of Rights ( 1689 ), which repeated the 
terms of the Convention’s “ Declaration,” is accounted one of the 
main documents of English constitutional history, ranking with 
• Magna Carta. Yet it was, like Magna Carta, mainly a restatement 
of long recognised laws and usages, which had been violated by the 
Crown. It declared illegal the exercise of the ” suspending power,”*^ 
the maintenance of an army without parliamentary consent, the, 
creation of a High Commission Court, and the like. But there was 
nothing new in dl this. There was no general statement of principle, 
no assertion of parliamentary supremacy, no attempt to diminish or 
define the powers of the Crown. 

Financial and Military Control.—Nevertheless parliamentary 
supremacy was very effectually secured, by two simple devices. 
( 1 ) Instead of voting a large revenue to the king for life, as had 
b^ done in the cases of Charles II and James II, Parliament 
made the greater part of its grants only annual, thus ensuring that it 
should be summoned every year, and that its assent should be obtained 
^or the purposes for whi^ the taxes were to be spent; and it also 
” appropriated ” particular taxes to particular purposes, thus ensuring 
its control over the main departments of government. ( 2 ) Recog¬ 
nising that a standing army was now necessary, especially in view of 
the great war in which England was now to be involved, it found 
an easy means of ensuring that the Army also should be under its 
c^trol. For this purpose it passed a Mutiny Act^ defining the special 
^ligadons of military discipline ; apart from this Act, only the 
ordinary laws of the land would apply to soldiers, and discipline would 
be destroyed The Mutiny Act was made annual 1 Parliament, 
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therefore, must meet every year to renew it These two rimple 
measures made the Crown completdy dependent upon Parliament, 
and unable to carry out any p<dicy which Parliament did not 
approve. This completed the Revolution Settlement, as it was 
defined in 1689. 

The Triennial Act and Freedom of the Press.—^Two 
enactments, made later by a Whig Parliament, formed a sort of supple¬ 
ment In 1694 a Triennial Act was passed. Its purpose was not 
(like that of the Act of 1664} to ensure that Parliament should meet 
at least once every three years, for such a provision was now un¬ 
necessary. It provided that no Parliament should last for more than 
three years, in order to ensure against the existence of any more 
Long Parliaments, kept in being because they suited the Crown. 
Finally, in 1695, the Licensing Act was not renewed. It was 
never revived again. And this meant that complete liberty ef the 
Press was established in England. This is one of the most essential 
elements in a system of free government. 

The Toleration Act.—On the religious side the settlement 
was equally modest and simple. There was some talk of a measure 
of “ comprehension ” for the Dissenters. But the High Church 
dergy were already sufficiendy restive and unhappy : the arch¬ 
bishop, four bishops, and four hundred dergy (known as the “ Non- 
jurors ”} gave up their benefices rather than take the oath of allegiance 
to the new sovereigns. This ensured the supremacy of the Low 
Church party, who were allies of the Whigs and not unfriendly to 
the Dissenters, and the new archbishop, Tillotson, was a strong 
Low ChuKhman. It was, however, fdt to be dangerous to press 
the High Church par^too hard. So the only religious change made 
was the passing of a Toleration Act (1689), which gave fre^om of 
worship to all who would accept thirty-six of the Thirty-nine Artides. 
This cxduded Ronun Catholic^ who could not abjure Transub- 
stantiation, and LJnitarians, who could not accept the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Tlie laws were not enforced, however, even a^nst 
these, except at moments when Jacobite plots nude the Roman 
Catholics appear politically dangerous. The Tderation Act undid 
the cruelty of the ** Clarendon Code.” But it did not repeal die 
Test Act of 1673, or the Corporation Act, whidi exduded Dis¬ 
senters from all public offices. Many Dissenters, however, got over 
the difficulty by ** Occasional Conformity,” that is, by taking the 
Anglican Sacrament for qualifying purposes t and in practice tderation < 
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was genuine in England from 1689 onwards, except for the Roman 
Catholics. 

Such were the extremely modest legal changes whereby parlia* 
mentary supremacy and religious liberty were established in England. 
They had Ae supreme virtue that they were reached by consent, and 
enabled the nation to pass through a difficult period without serious 
division. Nevertheless, the new regime was felt to be insecure. 
For that reason, there were very few of the leading men of this 
period—^Tories and Whigs alike—^who were not guilty of maintaining 
secret relations with the exiled court, since there was always a danger 
that the Stewarts would be restored by the might of Louis XIV- 

a. The Revolution in Scotland 

Collapse of the Stewart System.—In Scotland the change 
was more complete and unflinching than in England. The flight 
of James II brought about an immediate collapse of the whole system 
of tyranny in Church and State which had been built up since 1660 . 
The Roman Catholic ministers fled. While the persecuted peasantry 
of the south-west “ rabbled ” the hated curates, an assembly of nobles 
and gentry invited William to undertake the government, and a 
Convention was called, which met in March 1689 —after William 
and Mary had been crowned in England. There was a Jacobite 
element in the Convention, but it was so much outnumbered that 
many of its members withdrew, A Claim of Right ” was drawn 
up on the model of the English Declaration, setting forth James’s 
offences ; but without any evasion it went on to declare that he had 
forfeited the crown, and to offer it to William and Mary. The 
Episcopate was condemned, and also the practice of appointing 
“ Lords of the Articles ” to do the work of Parliament, which had 
been one of the main foundations of royal power. Thus, for the 
first time in its history, the Scottish Parliament acquired real freedom 
of action. Next year ( 1690 ) the full Presbyterian system was 
restored, and the General Assembly met again. The Revolution 
brought constitutional and religious liberty to Scotland. But this 
liberty was attended by dangers. Now that, in both England and 
Scotland, Parliament was supreme, there was a real danger of a 
^divergence of policy between the two countries. A Union of the 
[Crowns was not enough. A Union of Parliaments had to follow, 
though seventeen years passed before it came. 
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The Battle of KiUiecrankle*—While the Convention was 
establishing the new mtem, Graham of Claverhouse (now Viscount 
Dundee)^ who had tor ten yean commanded the royal forces in 
Scotland, was preparing to strike a blow for the fallen king. He was 
a gallant and loyal soldier, with some of the qualities of his cousin 
Montrose. He was able to raise an army in the Highlands, especially 
among the clans that hated the Campbells, whose chief, the Earl of 
Argyle, was almost the hereditary head of the Presbyterian party. 
The Sottish army, under General Mackay, was sent to deal with 
Dundee, and met him in the Pass of Ktiliecrankie, They were 
dispersed by one wild onrush of the clansmen, while they were trying 
to fix their new-fangled bayonets. But Dundee was killed in the 
fray *, and after his death resistance melted away. 

The Massacre of Glencoe.—It took two years more to 
pacify the Highlands. In 1691 an indemnity was offered to all who 
would take the oath before the end of the year. One petty chieftain, 
Macdonald of Glencoe, delayed till after the last moment through 
motives of pride, but aaually took the oath on January 7 th, 1692 . 
The Master of Stair, William’s most trusted adviser on Scottish 
affairs, thought that this gave an opportunity of teaching a lesson to 
the Highlands, and resolved to punish the Glencoe Macdonalds. 
The task was entrusted to a deuchment from Argylc’s own regiment, 
the hereditary enemies of the Macdonalds. Welcomed as guests, 
in the night of February 1 st the soldiers turned on their hosts and 
massacred them : a profitless and unforgivable crime which has 
stained William Ill’s memory. It did not turn the other Macdonald 
dans into friends of the new regime ; they were in the van of every 
later rising. But for the moment there was no further ground for 
nervousness in regard to Scotland. 

3. The Revolution in Ireland 

The Irish Situation in 1688.—It was in Ireland that the 
criris of the Revolution had to be fought out There, during 
James II’s reign, his Lord-Lieutenant, the Earl of Tyrconncll, had 
already done much to stir up national feeling among the Irish 
Catholics. As soon as the news arrived that William of Orange had 
landed in England, Tyrconncll proceeded to arm the Catholics, 
raising, it was said, as many as 100,000 men ; while he ordered the 
Protestants to give up their arms. Many Protestants fled the 
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country. Those of Ulster, deserting their homes, concentrated in 
Londonderry and Enniskillen, where they prepared to defend them¬ 
selves 5 they proclaimed William and Mary as king and queen and 
sent urgent messages to England for aid. 

Londonderry and Enniskillen.—In March 1689 , James II 
landed in Ireland, bringing some French troops, French officers to 
train the Irish, large supplies of arms, and a considerable sum of 
money—all given by Louis XIV. Londonderry and Enniskillen 
were at once besieged : they were the Iasi English strongholds in 
Ireland. The Siege of Londonderry lasted from April to July, and 
the defenders had almost been starved into surrender when English 
vessels contrived to break the boom which closed the river, and threw 
provisions into the town. A little later (August) the defenders of 
Enniskillen sallied out and beat back the opposing forces at Newtown 
Butler. James had thus failed to crush this last resistance while he 
was still left to himself. In October a small English force landed 
at Belfast, under the Duke of Schomberg, a French Huguenot 
exile in the service of William. This force contrived to win back 
most of Ulster, where the Protestants were numerous. But at the 
end of 1689 four-fifths of Ireland was still under the control of 
James, and the Revolution was insecure while this state of things 
continued. 

The Irish Parliament.—Meanwhile an Irish Parliament had 
met in Dublin. It cancelled the Acts of Settlement of Charles II, 
and voted the restoration to their original owners of all lands con¬ 
fiscated since 1641 . It practically established the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland. It repeal^ Poynings’ Acts, and declared 
the Irish Parliament independent of English control. In other 
words, Ireland, like Scotland, declared for political and religious 
independence. James did not welcome these decisions, though he 
had to accept them j and friction and divided purposes resulting from 
this weakened the action of the Irish leaders. The Irish Parliament 
also committed the grave blunder of passing a savage Act of Attainder, 
whereby it condemned to death as traitors over two thousand peers, 
landowners, and clergy who had failed to give their allegiance to 
James 11. This made the struggle one of life and death. In any 
case, it seemed essential for the safety of England and Scotland that 
Ireland should be reconquered. In 1690 the war in Ireland became 
the centre of the whole European conflict, and William III himself 
took command. 
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The Crisis of 1690 .—If Louis XIV had realised the im¬ 
portance of the Irish struggle, and concentrated his strength upon it, 
the situation would have been grave indeed. For at this moment, 
having won an important battle at Fleurus in the Netherlands, he had 
the upper hand of the continental allies on land. And, what was far 
more important, he also had command of the sea. In July 1690, 
the French fleet, under Tourville, defeated the combined English 
and Dutch fleets under Lord Torrington, off Beachy Head, This 
was the worst defeat yet recorded^—or ever recorded—in British 
naval annals, and it might have been disastrous. There was a panic 
in England lest there should be a French invasion ; troops for the 
purpose were mustered at Dunkirk, and the main English militarj 
forces had gone to Ireland. Louis missed this opportunity. He did 
not even attempt to cut the communications between England and 
Ireland, which he might readily have done ; nor did he send more 
than a small force to Ireland to take part in the critical struggle. He 
allowed the Battle of the Boyne, which had been fought just before the 
Battle of Beachy Head, to be the decisive event in the Irish struggle. 

The Battle of the Boyne.—William had landed in Ulster in 
the spring of 1690, with an army of 35,000 men. Advancing 
southwards on Dublin, he found his passage barred at the River Boyne 
by James, with an army of 30,000 men, including 6,000 French. 
This was a cosmopolitan battle : while there were French troops on 
the one side, on the other there were, besides Irish Protestants and 
English troops, also Dutch, German, Swedish, and even Finnish 
soldiers. The Battle of the Boyne was a turning-point not merely 
in the history of Ireland, but in the great European conflict William 
won a complete victory j James abandoned Dublin without attempting 
a defence, and fled to F ranee. 

The Treaty of Limerick.—Deserted by their king, the Irish 
resisted gallantly for another year. In 1691, when it was too late, 
substantial French forces were sent to stiffen the resistance. A hard 
campaign had to be fought by English troops under the Dutch General 
Ginckel, before Munster and Connaught were conquered. The 
decisive events were the forcing of the line of the Shannon at Athlcney 
and the shattering of the main Franco-Irish army at Jughrim (June 
1691}. Even then, Limerick held out for three months under the 
gallant Patrick Sarsfleld. Its surrender (October 3rd, 1691) marked 
die flnrJ subjugation of Ireland. In surrendering, Sarsfleld thought 
he had at least gained something for his country. The Treaty 0/ 
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Limmck permitted the Irish troops to go abroad and take service 
there if they vrtshed, and many gallant officers in continental armies 
made Irish names fsimous during the eighteenth century. The 
Treaty also provided that Irish Catholics should enjoy the same 
degree of freedom as they had enjoyed under Charles IL Alas ! 
the Irish Parliament—now again reflecting the Protestant ascendancy 
—^repudiated this provision (1697), ground that Ginckel had 

exce^ed his powers. 

Supremacy of the English Parliament.—^The Revolution 
Settlement in Ireland could not begin until the war was over. In 
1692 the English Parliament—overriding the rights of the Irish 
Parliament—passed an Act requiring all officials and all members of 
Parliament in Ireland to make a declaration against Transubstantia- 
don. This, of course, excluded the Catholics—three-quarters of 
the population—from aJl public offices and from Parliament, though 
not from the right of voting. The Irish Parliament did not challenge 
this extraordinary assumpdon of power on the part of the English 
Parliament, and it was thus established that the English Parliament 
could legislate over the head of the Irish Parliament —z claim never 
put forward in the case of Scotland. 

The Irish Settlement,—In 1692, 1695, and 1697 
Parliament (now limited to the Protestant minority) passed a series of 
Acts which regulated Irish affairs for more than a century. In the 
first place it rescinded all that had been done by its Catholic pre¬ 
decessor in 1689. This brought back Poynings* Acts into effect, 
which provided that the Irish Parliament could pass no laws which 
had not previously been approved by the English and Irish Privy 
Councils \ accordingly the English government must share responsi¬ 
bility for all the subsequent legislation. The restoradon of Poynings’ 
Act^ together with the power of direct legisladon claimed by Ac 
English Parliament, turned the Irish Parliament into a controlled and 
subordinate legislature. Hence Acre appeared to be no such reason 
for a Union as Acre was in Ae case of Scodand. 

The Penal Code.—In 1695 it was enacted under severe 
penaldes that no CaAolic might teach in a school or in a private 
house, and Aat no child might be sent abroad to be educat^ as a 
Catholic: in so fiir as Ais law was enforced, Ae whole CaAolic 
populadon was sentenced to the ignorance which means barbarism. 
It was also enacted that no CaAolic might possess arms, or a horse 
worA more than £$• I” Roman Catholic bishops and 
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priests were banished j marriage between Catholics and Protestants 
was forbidden, and it was provided that if a Protestant heiress married 
a Catholic her inheritance should pass to the nearest Protestant heir. 
It was also enacted that all lands belonging to anybody who had taken 
the side of James II in the recent war should be confiscated : two 
years later the English Treasury stepped in and sold these lands, taking 
the proceeds as a contribution to the cost of the war. 

Thus were laid the foundations of the iniquitous Penal Code 
under which Ireland had to live for a century. Further refinements 
of cruelty were added later. These disgraceful laws form the 
gravest blot on the records of the British peoples. They caused 
more than two centuries of conflict, and the poison which they 
engendered still works in the veins of the British Commonwealth. 

4. The Revolution in the Colonies 

Parliamentary Supremacy.—In the colonies the Revolution 
was very quietly accepted. It swept away at once the scheme of 
centralised government for the northern American colonies which 
James II had begun to apply. In effect, the post-Revolution govern- 
ment accepted and developed the coloni^ policy of Charles 11 . But 
the establishment of the supremacy of Parliament in England made a 
very great difference to the position of the colonies. Hitherto their 
dealings had been almost wholly with the king and the Privy Council) 
and, in theory, their own legislative bodies had stood in the same 
relation to the king as the parliaments of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Now their legislatures, like that of Ireland, were definitely 
subordinated to the English Parliament 

The Massachusetts Charter.—One important change, how¬ 
ever, was due to the Revolution. In 1691 a new Charter was 
granted to Massachusetts, in place of the one which Charles II had 
called in. It transferred the appointment of the Governor from the 
colony to the Crown, merged ^e old colony of Plymouth with its 
greater neighbour, establish^ a system of religious toleration in place 
of the rigid intolerance which had hitherto marked New England, 
and introduced a moderately democratic franchise in place of the old 
limiution of civic rights to Church members. Everywhere, save in 
Ireland, the Revolution brought greater liberty and religious freedom. 
In Ireknd alone it brought crud oppression and the most crushing 
form of religious persecutioiu 
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The Board of Trade and Plantations.—In 1696 a new 
public office was instituted to deal with colonial questions—the 
Board of Trade and Plantations. Its officers conducted the corre¬ 
spondence with the colonial Governors, and endeavoured to main¬ 
tain a consistent and continuous policy in dealing with them. 
Although the Revolution brought no material change in English 
colonial policy, it made that policy more definite and coherent i and 
this was important in the long series of colonial wars which now 
began. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

WILLIAM III AND LOUIS XIV (1688-1702) 

I. Kino William’s War ” (1689-1697) 

Character of William III. — William III^ was always a 
foreigner in England, as his popular nickname, “ Dutch William,” 
indicates. Perhaps it was only his English queen, a lady of great 
charm and ability, with an understanding affection for her difficult 
husband, who made the new regime even tolerable in its first years : 
after her death in 1694 William’s difficulties multiplied. He was 
an ailing, silent, morose man, with no attractive gifts i but he had an 
indomitable courage in difficulties, and this probably saved the 
Revolution in England as it had earlier saved the very existence of 
Holland. He lived for one thing alone—to dispel the nightmare of 
French domination, and to abase tlie intolerable pride of Louis XIV. 
England was for him no more than a means to this end, and he took 
little interest in her problems save as they helped or hindered his 
great task. He was never happy except in Holland. He made no 
English friends : indeed, he had good reason for distrusting English¬ 
men, for almost every leading man. Whig and Tory alike, was a 
potential, and often an actual, traitor in secret relations with the 
exiled king. His friends were Dutchmen who came over with him, 
and his lavish gifts to them (which founded the fortunes of at least 


* There it a short Life ef AViUiam III by H. D. Traill (Twelve Bnalisk 
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two of the English ruling fiunilies, the Bentincks and the Keppds) 
were among the causes of his unpopularity. 

Jacobite Plots.—One of the reasons for William*s dislike of 
England was that he was the object of frequent Jacobite plots. The 
worst of these was a plot form^ in 1696 by Sir John Fenwick and 
other Tories to murder the lung : it resembled ^e Rye-house Plot 
of 1683 against Charles II. For a time the disclosure of this coi> 
spiracy discredited the Tory party, and it was followed by the forma- 
don of an Association on the model of that formed for Queen 
Elizabeth’s protection a century earlier. But the inquiries which 
were carried out in coimection with this plot showed that nearly all 
the leading men in both parties, though they knew nothing of 
Fenwick’s plans, were in secret relations with James II. It is no 
wonder that William III was unhappy in England, and distrusted 
the men with whom he had to deal. In truth, there was nothing 
heroic about the men of the Revolution peri^. Long years of 
immorality in high places, of faction-strife, and of pretended 
enthusiasm about religion which had no roots of genuine belief, 
had undermined the morale of the politicians.* 

The War with Louis XIV.—^William had come to England 
solely in order to swing her weight over to the coalition against 
Louis XIV ; and this aim was achieved when ^var was de^red 
against France in June 1689. It was his greatest service to England 
that he brought her into this war j for both by its direct result—^thc 
checking of Louis XIV’s inordinate ambitions—and by its yet more 
important indirect consequences, it marked an epo^ in British 
history. 

llie Fighting in the Netherlands.—^The aspect of the 
war which attracted most attention was the struggle between 
the rival armies round the fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands 
(Belgiumj.f The art of fortification had been brought to so high a 
pitch of perfection (in relation to the offensive weapons then avail¬ 
able) that, unless one side had overwhelming strength or was led by 
daring genius, deadlock was the normal condition ; and, in fact, 
during nine years of fighting, scarcely any advance was made bv 
either side. William had no such genius for war as Marlborough 
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later displayed He was defeated in two pitched battl^ at Steen^ 
ktrki (1692) and Landen (1693), skilful enough to avert any 

evil consequences. In 1695 he achieved one brilliant success, in 
the capture of Namur^ the most important victory of the war. 
In all these battles English regiments played an active part: it 
was in these Flanders campaigns that the regular British Army, so 
recently formed, was “ blc^ed % and Steenkerke, Landen, and 
Namur are the earliest names inscribed on the standards of the oldest 
English regiments. But, beyond stopping the conquering career of 
Louis XIV, all this fighting had no very definite result. 

The War at Sea.—Far more significant was the fighting on 
the sea, in which the English and the Dutch were now standing 
allies, but the English became more and more the predominant 
partners. The war had opened with the disaster of Beachy Head, 
which gave an alarming proof of French naval strength. But 
Louis XIV, fighting a ring of enemies on land, could not also main* 
tain a supreme navy. In 1692, at La Hogue his fleet suffered a 
crushing disaster from the English fleet under Russell. It was to 
have been used to convoy an army of invasion into England \ 
Russell’s victory not only put a stop to that, and killed James ITs last 
hopes, it also securely established English supremacy at sea. There 
were no more naval battles in this war, and for that reason the im¬ 
portance of the naval war has been overlooked. But the pressure of 
sea-power is often most effective when it is so great that no battles 
need to be fought In reality, the part played by the navy was 
decisive. It made Britain absolutely safe from attack. It enabled 
British forces to be moved wherever they were needed. It crippled 
the enemy : thus when France was atucking Spain in 1694, and 
sending troops by the sea-route from Toulon, the appearance of an 
English fleet in the Mediterranean was enough to ruin her enter¬ 
prise, without any fighting. During these years, English trade 
suffered very severely from French privateers, while there were very 
few captures from the F rench. This was a ground of bitter com¬ 
plaint against the Government, but it was really a proof of naval 
supremacy. For the reason why there were few captures from the 
French was that French commerce had been swept from the seas, 
while the number of British ships was mounting $0 fiist that the 
lurking French privateer could always find its prey. At the end of 
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the war English foreign trade was greater than it had ever been ) 
French foreign trade had been mined. ^ This was the result of navad 
supremacy. 

War in the Colonies.—^The vi^r extended also to the colonies : 
it was the hrst phase of the long rivalry between F ranee and England 
in America, which ended in 1763.* A French force from Canada 
invaded the Hudson Valley, and sacked the frontier town of 
Schenectady (1690). The New Englanders, led by the Governor of 
Massachusetts, responded in the same year with a vigorous attack on 
the French colonies. They conquered Jeadta (Nova Scotia) and 
seriously threatened Quebec. There was fighting also in the West 
Indies and in West Africa. In these fields this war was a sort of 
rehearsal for the fiercer conflicts that were to come. It taught the 
colonists that they were in danger from the F rench, and therefore 
strengthened their loyalty. "" 

Tlie End of the War.—^The struggle came to an end in 1697^ 
with the Tnaty of Ryswick. By this treaty both sides restored their 
conquests, and Acadia returned to French allegiance, only to be 
conquered again in the next war. This may seem a lame and im¬ 
potent conclusion for so much fighting. But it meant that 
Lout^>XIV had been definitely checked. His power began to 
decline $ and the wealth of Franee had been gravely impaired, both 
Jby the expulsion of the Huguenots (many of whom had brought their 
England, while others had gone to Brandenburg, to Holland, 
'fmd to the Dutch colony of South Africa), and still more by the set¬ 
back which the naval war had given to French oversea trade. But 
perhaps the most important clement in the peace was that Louis XIV 
recognised William III as King of England. “The war of the 
English Succession ” had made the Revolution secure. 

a. Party Government ; the National Debt 

The indirect consequences of the war were even more important 
|han its direct results. It led to, or hastened, very important 
constitutional and economic changes. * 

Rise of Party Government.—In the first places it brought 
about an approach to the modern system of Cabinet Government 
At the opening of his reign William naturally tried to avoid identi- 
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fying himself with either of the political parties, and gave offices to 
the best men on both sides. But this led to friction and cross^purpotes 
among his ministers, while Parliament, in which there was now a 
Whig majority, was very distrustful of Tory ministers. This was 
not merely inconvenient, it might have been disastrous when the 
nation was at war, because the efficient conduct of war demands 
unity of purpose. It was by no means easy to carry on government 
efficiently under the system of parliamentary supremacy. The 
shrewd Earl of Sunderland, who had been James II’s chief minister, 
suggested to William that the best way out of the difficulty would 
be to choose all his ministers from one party. They would then be 
more easily able to work together, and to command the confidence 
of the House of Commons. The Whigs not only had a majority 
ia Parliament, they were also much more whole-hearted than the 
Tories*about carrying oti the war. Accordingly, William gradually 
gave all the important posts to Whigs i and by 1696 the Whig 
ascendancy was complete. The group of ministers who held office 
at that period worked together so intimately that they were known ai 
The Whig Junto,” and there were complaints that government by 
a secret clique was being revived. In reality the ‘‘Junto ” of 1696 
(whose ablest members were Somers, the Lord Chancellor, and 
Charles Montague, the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was the first 
shadowy anticipation of a modern party cabinet. Cabinet govern¬ 
ment, based on parties, was being forced into existence by the pressure 
of circumstances. 

The Bank of England and the National Debt.—In the 
second p\^ce, the war made gr^t changes in financial methods neces¬ 
sary. It was the first war in which England maintained an army 
abroad, year after year, besides keeping up a great fleet. It was alsq 
tjic first war in which she found subsidies for her continental allies. 
But this involved an enormous outlay, far greater than could be met 
by the proceeds of taxation. It had to be met by borrowing. 
Governments had long been in the habit of borrowing from year to 
year, in anticipation of the collection of taxes, and the Londoi^ 
bankers had always been ready to accommodate then^^f^h loans from 
the money deposited with them. But these could only be “ short¬ 
term ” loans 5 they had to be repaid in a few- months, otherwise the 
bankers would be unable to meet their obligations to their depositors. 
Something diflFercnt from this was now needed—“ long-term ** 
loans, for an indefinite period, forming a permanent “ National Debt** 
V. a A 
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In 1694, on the advice of a Scotsman^ William Paterson (who in the 
next year started the Bank of Scotland)^ Montague^ the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, found a means of getting over the difficulty. A 
group of merchants made a permanent loan to the Government, on 
condition that they were incorporated as the Bank of England and 
given the* management of future loans of the same kind. The 
foundation of the Bank of England was an event of the highest 
political and economic importance. It greatly encouraged the habit 
of banking, because the security it could offer was greater than that 
of private banks. It made the raising of government loans easy. 
And the establishment of the permanent National Debt was also 
politically important, because those who had lent their money to the 
Government became strong supporters of the Revolution Settlement, 
being afraid that a restor^ Stewart monarchy might repudiate the 
debt. The moneyed ” and commercial interest, which was growing 
rapidly stronger, bc^me a very important political &ctor, able to 
il^ffilence the policy of governments. Its influence was generally 
thrown on the .Whig side. 

3. Tory Hostility and the Problem ofTFSb SraNiS|i 
Succession ' 

Tory Reaction.—The conclusion of peace In 1697 <^nded the 
fim period of William Ill’s reign. Hitherto, while the Revolution 
was in danger, the Whigs had been most powerful and had had a 
majority in Parliament, because they had no divided sympathiesf and 
were enthusiastic in their support of the war. But now Rfeaction 
towards Toryism begu. The Rf^volution Settlement was safe. 
The English queen wiTaead. The foreignness ** of William III, 
and his lavish generosity toliis Dutch friend; the heavy cost of the 
war, and the burden of the National Debt of £20^000^60(^1 the 
omnipotence of the Whig Junto ” j the growing 4>ower of the 
** moneyed interest as against the ** landed ” intercst--^^ these 
thin^ aroused the anger of the country gentlemen. The French 
war had never been popular among the Tories : some of them 
sympathised with the exiled king, sheltired by F ranee i moat of them 
could not see why England should be dragg^ by a foreign king into. 
a foreign war, in the interest (as they supposed) c^ the Dulclu 
Toryism became the party of Little EngjUnd and peace. In 1698 
there was a Tory nujority in the Homs ef OMWom. They 
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attacked the Whig ministers, and reduced the army to 7,000 
men. 

The Partition Treaties.—William resented this reaction all 
the more because it came at a very critical moment in foreign 
politics. Charles II of Spain, the last heir of Philip II in the direct 
male line, had always been sickly, and his death had been awaited 
for twenty years. It was now dear that he could not live much 
longer ; and the question of the succession to the immense Spanish 
empire, in the old world and tlie new, was vexing the diplomats of 
Europe.^ The French and the Austrian royal lines had claims to 
the succession, of practically equal validity ; but neither would allow 
the other to absorb the whole Spanish empire, nor could Europe 
contemplate the creation of a power so gigantic without fear. 
Louis XIV, taught moderation by the strain of the last war, was 
anxious to avoid the conflict that loomed ahead ; and in 1698 he 
agreed with William III to recognise the infant prince of Bavaria iiS 
heir to the Spanish throne, France and-Austria receiving mddeM 
compensations in Italy for the abandonment of their claims. Xn 
1699, however, the Bavarian infant died, and the whole question 
was reopened. With even greater magnanimity Louis consented to 
recq^ise the Archduke Charles, second son of the Emperor, as heif 
to the Spanish crown, F ranee being compensated by Milan and Naples, 
which would have made her the predominant power in Italy. 

Opposition to the Treaties.—^These treaties, which were 
secretly concluded between Louis and William without any consulta- 
tionNrith Spain, could only be justified on the ground that they would 
fnaintatK the peace of Europe. They aroused a natural indignation 
in Spain. They aroused, also, the anger ^ the English Tories, 
because they involved England in incalculable obligations on the 
Continent. Despite their theories of royal power, the Tories were 
challenging the king’s right to direct foreign policy. The opposition 
was so vip;orous that William had to get rid of his Whig ministers, 
and appoint Tories, as the only means of keeping the House of 
Commons in a good humour. This was another step in the direction 
of party-cabinet government. 

A French King in Spain.—And, after all, the Partition 
Treaties were of np avail. For in 1700 Cliarlcs II of Spain died 1 
and being anxious to preserve the unity of the Spanish empire, made a 
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will just before his death whereby he bequeathed his throne to 
Louis XIV*s grandson, Philip Duke of Anjou, caloulating that 
F ranee was the only power capable of defending the whole inheritance* 
There was no doubt that the sentiment of the Spanish people endorsed 
this decision. The temptation thus offered to Louis XIV was too 
great to be resisted* Here was Spain clamouring to be taken under 
^e wing of France, and all the wealth of the Indies awaiting exploits* 
don. Louis might have hesitated if he had been certain that he 
would have to meet the united opposidon of England and Europe. 
But in England the Tories were in power } they were atucking 
William Ill's policy ; they had cut down the army to an almost 
negligible size. Without the fleet and the subsidies of England other 
opposidon was not to be feared. Louis accepted the splendid prize 
on behalf of his grandson. At one stroke the results of all the long 
wars were undone, and the combined Franco-Spanish power seemed 
to dominate not only Europe but the whole world. 

Impeachment of Somers.—With bitterness in his heart, 
William had to accept the accomplished fact. His Tory ministen 
and the Tory majority in Parliament took the view that the balance 
of power in Europe was no concern of England's. They even pro¬ 
ceeded (1701) to impeach the Whig leader, Lord Somers, and two of 
his colleagues, for the part they had played in negodadng the Parddon 
Treaties. In actual fact, William had kept the negotiations in his 
own hands, holding (like his Tudor and Stewart predecessors) that 
foreign policy was the king’s business. In the case of the first 
Partidon Treaty, he had actually required Somers to send him a 
blank commission, sealed with the Great Seal, authorising unknown 
persons to sign an unlinown treaty. The impeachment of Somers 
in 1701, like that of Danby in 1678, implied that ministers 
were responsible for foreign policy. Bur it is significant to find 
the Tories, with their exalted views of royal power, taking the 
lead in thus rcstricring the king’s authority. The impeachment 
of Somers came to nothing, beinuse there was a Whig majority 
in the House of Lords. But thenceforward the responsibility 
of ministers to Parliament for the conduct of foreign as weU 
as domestic affairs was never agaiiP seriously challen^^L With 
sublime inconsistency, it vtras the Divine Right party which 
established this principle. 

The Act of l^ttlement.-—'In 1701 Parliament was called 
upon to decide upon a very difficult quesdon. The only surviving 
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son of the Princess Anne had just died | and it was necessary to make 
provision against the probable event that both William and Anne 
would die without heirs. This question was answered by the Act 
9 f Sittlcment^ *701, which, though passed by a Tory Parliament, 
di8r<^rded the claims of James ITs son, and the claims of the next 
hein, the Dukes of Savoy, who were descended from Charles Ts 
youngest daughter \ and went back to the descendants of James Ts 
daughter Elizabeth.^ Even the line of her eldest son was parsed over, 
because they were Catholics ; and the right of succession was con** 
ferred upon the aged Sophia, Elizabeth's daughter, who had married 
the elector of Hanover, and upon her eldest son, afterwards George I. 
It is important to realise how far afield this Tory Parliament had to 
go in order to find a Protestant heir ; because this shows how com** 
pletely they had broken with the idea of divine hereditary right 

AttackB on the Crown.—The Tory authors of the Act of 
Settlement went out of their way to wound William III. They 
provided in the Act that the next king was not to involve England 
in war to protect his foreign dominions without the consent of Parlia¬ 
ment, that the king was not to leave England without the consent of 
Parliament, and that no foreigners (this glanced at William’s Dutch 
friends) were to receive grants or offices or to sit in Parliament. 
Inspir^ by personal opposition to a ** Whiggish ” king, these clauses 
nevertheless represent an extraordinary departure from divine-right 
monarchy. The same hostility was shown in other clauses, which 
provided that no minister or holder of office was to sit in Parliament, 
and that public affairs were to be transacted in the full Privy Council, 
and not in cabinet councils of ministers. This was meant as a con¬ 
demnation of the Whig “ Junto." If these anti-Whig clauses had 
remained law, they would have prevented the development of the 
system of cabinet government. 

Judicial Independence. —One very valuable clause, however, 
was included in the Act of Settlement, which formed a vitally im¬ 
portant appendix to the Revolution system. It provided that the 
judges were to Inve fixed salaries, and that they were only to be 
removed after an address to tlie Crown by both Houses of Parliament. 
This clause established the independence of the judicial bench, a 
vitally important constitutional principle, and one of the essential 
safeguards of liberty. Henceforward the judges were not to be 
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servants of the Crown, as they had been under the Stewarts—" lions 
under the throne ” Bacon had called them ; nor were they to be 
liable to dismissal because the king disliked their decisions. They 
were to be the impartial interpreters of laws which were equally 
binding upon all. 

Louis XIV recognises •* James III.”—Almost at the moment 
when the Act of Settlement became law, the exiled James II died. 
Thereupon the magnificent Louis XIV, now, as he thought, securely 
master of France and Spain, the Netherlands and the Indies, recog¬ 
nised James II’s thirteen-year old son, later known as the Old 
Pretender, as king of England. This was a direct repudiation of the 
Treaty of Ryswick, and of the Act of Settlement. It suggested that 
the now redoubled power of F ranee might be employed to conquer 
England for Catholicism. This bravado brought about a sudden 
reversal of opinion in England. At the end of 1701 a new Parlia¬ 
ment was elected. It was far more Whig in complexion than its 
predecessor \ and even its Tory members were indignant at Louis’ 
action, and ready for war with France. 

Death of William III.—Having lived to see English opinion 
swing round to a sense of the d^ger of French domination, 
William III did not survive to take the lead in this last crusade against 
his life-long adversary. He fell from a horse in March 1702, and 
his frail consdtution was unable to resist the shock. The second, 
and more intense, phase of the duel with France was left to other 
leadership. William died unlamented, except by r few friends i 
yet in face of almost insuperable difficulties he had achieved great 
things, and had guided England and Europe through a perilous time. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

QUEEN ANNE: THE DOWNFALL OF LOUIS XIV; WHI 08 

AND TORIES 

L Marlborough and the War of the Sfahish Succession 

Queen Anne and the Churchills.—Queen Anne was a fdadd, 
stupid, obstinate lady, married to a bovine husband, Prince (^rge 
of Denmark 1 she was clearly incapable of chrecting a great war. Bui 
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she had been for twenty years completely under the influence of her 
brilliant and domineering friend, Sarah Jennings, the devoted wife 
of John Churchill; and Chur^il 4 * though few opportunities of 
displaying his power had yet been given him, was beyond all com¬ 
parison the ablest man in England, ideally fitted for the difficult work 
which now lay before him. When Anne dismissed the Whig 
ministers whom William III had appointed at the end of his reign, 
and practically put the control of affairs in the hands of the Churchills, 
she opened the most dazzling period of military glory that England 
had yet enjoyed, t 

John Churchill.—Handsome in person, and with infinite 
charm of manner, Churchill was always master of himself, and could 
preserve an Olympian calm in moments of crisis. These qualities 
made him a wonderful diplomat, able to deal with the toudiy and 
pompous representatives of the heterogeneous States which formed 
the Grand Alliance ; only the highest diplomatic genius could have 
held them together and directed their activities to a common end. 
But he had also a genius for war. He was the greatest soldier whom 
England has ever produced—great not only in tactics, or the manage¬ 
ment of battles, and in strategy, or the planning of campaigns, but in 
the still greater power of seeing the war as a whole, and coordinating 
apparently disconnected campaigns on land and sea. He was the 
first to grasp how sea-power could best be employed in connection 
with land armies. This superlative genius (like Napoleon later) 
had no sense of honour, and was governed not by patriotism but by 
personal ambition. He had betrayed James II and William III in 
turn } for this reason Williani, while recognising his military gifts, 
had never trusted him. He had no political principles, and, though 
bred a Tory, despised Whig and Tory alike, and used them for his 
own purposes : moreover, both parties distrusted him- He was 
avaricious of money, and used every opportunity that came in his 
vmy of adding to his private fortune—taiking commissions on all the 
subsidies paid by England to her allies. He was ** the greatest and 
the meanest of mankind.’" 

Godolphin.—Churchill’s most intimate political ally was Lord 
Godolphin, whose son had married his daughter. As Lord Treasurer^ 

* There it a Life of Churchill (Marlborough) by C. F, Atkinson (Heroes of 
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Godolphin was at the head of the English government during eight 
^orious years, yet he has left a singularly indefinite impression. He 
had enjoyed long experience of public affairs, and was a very competent 
man of business : Charles II summed him up as never in the 
way, and never out of the way.” While Godolphin managed the 
business of government and finance at home, Churchill (who spent 
every winter, between campaigns, in London) directed not only the 
war, but the foreign policy of the country. These partners, engrossed 
in their single purpose, tried at first to work with Tory colleagues ; 
but finding that the Whigs alone whole-heartedly supported the war, 
they gradually drifted into association with them, until in 1708 the 
ministry had become wholly Whig. 

The Military Situation. —When the war began,^ all the 
advantages seemed to He with Louis XIV. He was facing the old 
combination of England, Holland, and Austria, with some of the 
minor German States ; but now Spain, instead of being against him, 
was under his control, and he also had the useful alliance of Bavaria 
in Germany. Relatively to his enemies, he held the central position, 
and had the great advantage of unity of direction ; the allies were 
not only geographically scattered, but under independent govern¬ 
ments. Only the fact that England was the paymistress gave unity 
to their counsels, and this lever had to be used with tact and caution. 
One advantage, however, the allies possessed—they had command 
of the seas. Nobody except Marlborough realised the significance 
of this fact. Even modem narratives assume that only the land- 
battles counted ; whereas sea-power was the controlling factor, 
though only one naval battle was fought 

The First Campaigns.—The main object of the war was to 
drive out the French king of Spain, and to put his Austrian rival on 
die Spanish throne. But before this could be seriously attempted, 
the position of the European allies had to be secured.f Austria was 
endangered on the side of Bavaria and also by a rebellion among her 
Hungarian subjects. Holland was gravely endangered by the fact 
that France now controlled the whole of the Spanish Netherlands. 
During the first two campaigns, 1702 and 1703, the Emperor was 

* Macaulay haa an ettay on the War of the Spanish Suecetsion and on the 
politics of the period. 

t For the situation ol the rarious European powers engaged in the war» see 
Sch^>ot Atlas, Plau 16. For Prance and the Spanish Netherlands, see School 
Atlas, Plate 14. 
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hard pressed 5 the Bavarians were even threatening Vienna. But 
Churdiill, in the Netherlands, made Holland safe by mastering the 
fortresses of the Meuse and the lower Rhine as far as Bonn* • He 
concentrated his attention on this part of the field in order to get into 
touch with the Germans and the emperor. The Dutch, who could 
not see the war as a whole, would have liked him to throw his strength 
into the war in western Flanders 1 if he had done so, the emperor 
would have been ruined, and the Grand Alliance would have broken 
up. Churchill was, in fact, laying the foundations of the great 
campaign of 1704, which really decided the issue of the war. Mean¬ 
while the British fleet was preparing for the attack on Spain. Though 
it failed in an attempt to capture Cadiz as a base for an invading army, 
it captured the Spanish treasure-fleet and destroyed the Fren^ 
squadron that convoyed it (1702) ; and its appearance in southern 
waters persuaded Portugal to join the allies, thus providing a good 
base for the invasion of Spain : the Methuen Treaty of 1703 with 
Portugal not only fixed this useful alliance, but in return for fiicilities 
for English trade gave an advantage to Portuguese wines over French 
wines in England, with the result that the English became a port- 
drinking rudon. Meanwhile in Italy the Duke of Savoy had also 
joined the allies. 

Blenheim and Gibraltar. — Thus, by 1704, things were 
ready for a great series of combined operations. Churchill had no 
intention of being tied down to a stationary war among the fortresses 
of the Netherlands, such as William III had fought; he meant to 
restore the war of movement, and to give the enemy no rest Hood¬ 
winking the Dutch, who would never have consented to the with¬ 
drawal of the army from the Netherlands, he marched swiftly across 
Germany, made a junedon with the main Austrian army, and falling 
upon the combined French and Bavarian forces under Marshal 
Tallard, inflicted upon them a shattering blow at Blenheim (August 
1704), the first great defeat that the armies of Louis XIV had ever 
suffered. This dazzling victory (in which the enemy had 14,000 
casualdes and lost 12,000 prisoners) not only saved Austria and 
reduced Bavaria to impotence, it put France henceforward on the 
defensive. The prestige of victory was now on the side of the allies, 
and the initiative always lay with them. Churchill was rewarded 
with the dde of Duke of Marlborough, and with a great estate on 

* For the barrier forucstei and Nctheriand* caiikpaign«| see School Atlas, 
Plata aaa. 
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whicli he erected Blenheim Palace. Meanwhile the fleet, under 
Sir George Rooke, had seized Gibraltar (August 1704), and defeated 
a French fleet that tried to relieve it at Malaga. The seizure of 
Gibraltar gave to the allies a naval base at the entrance to the Mcditer- 
raneam It was fiercely attacked during the winter, but it remained 
securely in English control. 

Invasion of Spain.—In 1705 a double attack was made on 
Spain : • it was, of course, only made possible by sea-power. Under 
the Earl of Galway, a joint English, Dutch, and Portuguese force 
advanced from Portugal into Spain \ while on the cast coast an 
Austrian and English force (the latter under the daring and reckless 
Lord Peterborough f) was landed by a fleet under Sir Cloudeslcy 
Shovel on the coast of Catalonia. That province rose in support 
of the Austrian claimant \ and (always by the aid of the navy) the 
provinces of Catalonia and Valencia were rapidly won. In the next 
year, 1706, Galway even succeeded for a moment in occupying 
Madrid. No hostile army had been seen in Spain since the expulsion 
of the Moors. These brilliant successes, though they were only 
temporary, terribly strained the resources of Louis XIV and weakened 
his prestige. They also demonstrated the formidable nature of sea- 
power, which made it possible to land unexpected armies at any point 
on the coast 

Ramillies and Turin.—Meanwhile, Marlborough had been 
busy in the Netherlands. In 1705 he had broken through the 
fortified lines, supposed to be impregnable, which the French had 
prepared from Antwerp to Namur, though the defenders greatly out¬ 
numbered the attackers. In 1706 he followed thb up by wirming, 
at Ramillies^ the most brilliant of all his victories, in whi^ he shattered 
the main F rench army of the north, inflicting terrible losses. Most 
of the fortified towns of the Netherlands surrendered. In the 
same summer, an Austrian army in Italy, under Prince Eugene, 
won a crushing victory at Turing and drove the French out of 
Italy. 

First Offer of Peace.—Since modem history began, no such 
series of crushing blows had been endured by any nation as the French 
had suffered beween 1704 and 1706. The pride of Louis XIV 


* School Atlas, Plate x^b, 

f There ia a short life of Peterborough by W. Stcbblng (English Mca si 
Action). 
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was humbled. He asked for peace, offering to let the Archduke 
Charles have Spain, and to leave to the Dutch a barrier of fortresses 
in the Netherlands. These terms (1706) ought to have been 
accepted. The intoxication of viaory made the allies refuse them. 

A Year of Failures. —In 1707 the tide seemed to have turned. 
The Austrians were severely defeated in southern Germany. The 
allies in Spain, attempting a new attack upon Madrid, were dis¬ 
astrously defeated at JImanza by the Duke of Berwick (an illegitimate 
son of James II), and were left with nothing but rebellious Catalonia. 
And an attempt to take Toulon, backed by the fleet under Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, was a complete fiiilure ; though the French 
burnt the best ships of their Mediterranean fleet lest Shovel should 
seize them, and thus left to the English an unchallenged control of the 
Mediterranean. 

French Resistance Broken.—But the set-backs of 1707 were 
only temporary. In 1708 a British fleet seized Minorca^ as a base 
for operations on the coast of Spain : it remained in British possession 
for more than seventy years. In the Netherlands Marlborough won 
a brilliant victory at Oudenarde^ which broke the French army 
defending the road to Paris i he also captured the great fortress of 
IM/iy and the road to Paris lay open. 

I^ond Offer of Peace.—Once more Louis begged for peace. 
He was willing that his grandson should give up the whole Spanish 
empire except Naples and Sicily, and for his own part to cede all the 
Belgian fortresses to the Dutch, and even to surrender his own earlier 
conquests of Strassburg and Franchc Comt6. The allies refused 
to negotiate, except on the intolerable condition that Louis should 
send French armies to turn his grandson out of Spain ; for they knew 
that they could not themselves conquer Spain. 

Dragging War.—^The war went on \ but there were no more 
runaway victories. In 1709, indeed, Marlborough won a fiercely 
contest^ battle at Malp/aquety but his losses were terribly heavy— 
heavier than those of the enemy $ and this slaughter, coming on the 
head of the rejected terms of 1708, turned English feeling against 
the war. The French fought with the courage of despair. During 
lyio-^iyil Marlborough made his way slowly into France 1 in 
Spain, tliough Stanhope again occupied Madrid, he was defeated and 
forced to surrender at Brihuiga (1710). 

CfOnquest of Acadia.—During these last years, the war was 
for the first time extended to the New World, which had hitherto 
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been left untouched^ In 1710 an English force, with contingents 
from New England and the co-operation of a fleet, conquered Acadia 
(Nova Scotia) and, in honour of the queen, gave the name of Anna¬ 
polis to its capital, Port Royal. Next year a more elaborate campaign 
was planned against Quebec, in the hope of sweeping the French out 
of Canada i but it was a failure. 

English Politics and the War.—Louis XIV was saved by 
a change of ministers in England \ the fate of Europe now depended 
upon the course of English politics. For, thanks to Marlborough’s 
genius, England had suddenly become the greatest power in Europe. 
Her strength depended, though neither Europe nor, indeed, England 
herself yet realised this, upon her naval power and the wealth she 
drew from oversea trade. Her navy had bound the allies together ; 
her wealth, dispensed in annual subsidies, had enabled them to keep 
their armies on foot \ and the genius of Marlborough had seen how 
to utilise these flictors of success. 

2. The Union or England and Scotland and the Fall or 

Godolphin 

While the pride of Louis XIV was being lowered by the hammer- 
Uows of Marlborough, the Godolphin ministry had brought about 
an event of even greater significance in British history—the parlia¬ 
mentary Union of England and Scotland. 

Scotland since the Revolution.—Scotland had been enjoying 
the beginnings of an unknown prosperity since the Revolution. Her 
Pariiament was now free and sovereign. Her Church was also free. 
In 1696 she had fulfilled the ambitions of John Knox by establishing 
a school in every parish. By creating a banking system, she bad 
begun to organise the thrift of her people. She had also conceived 
the ambition of creating an oversea trade of her own, and in 1695 
bad launched a South Sea Company, which (after various unsuccessftil 
experiments) sent a group of settlers to Darien^ on the Isthmus of 
Panama (1^8). This adventure was discouraged by William III, 
because it was bound to arouse the hostility of Spain. In fact, the 
settlers were attacked by the Spaniards, and decinuted by fever 1 and 
every penny invested in the venture was lost The S(^t8 attributed 
this failure to English jealousy, and anti-English feeling grew strong. 


* School Atlas, Plats 50a. 
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Scotland and the Succession*—^This was the more serious 
because the question of succession to the crown had to be decided. 
When the Scots failed to imitate the English Act of Settlement, 
negotiations for a Union were opened. They broke down upon the 
prickiv nationalism of the Scots, who in 1702 passed an Jet efSecurity^ 
providing that the English king should not 1 ^ also king of Scotland 
unless he accepted limitations which would have made the 
Scottish Parliament independent Even more alarming, another 
Act ordered the general arming of the Scottish nation (1703)—and 
this at a time when the great war with Franee was at a critical stage. 
Thereupon the English militia of the northern counties was called out, 
and the English Parliament passed resolutions threatening to treat 
Scotland (especially in trade) as a foreign State, unless a um'on be 
had.*’ It looked as if war between England and Scotland was at 
hand. 

The Act of Union.—Fortunately a more moderate party now 
gained the ascendancy in Scotland, and negotiations were resumed. 
Equality of trade throughout the English dominions, which would 
follow from Union, was the bribe to win Scottish assent. The 
negotiations went on through 1706. It was agreed that the 
Scottish Church system and the Scottish legal system should not be 
interfered with. With great wisdom, the English negotiators showed 
much generosity in making the necessary financial adjustments. 
While Scotland obtained sixteen representative peers, and forty-five 
members of the united House of Commons (one-elcventh of the 
whole) she was to provide only one-fortieth of the revenues of the 
United Kingdom i and she was to receive ^(^400,000 to pay out the 
shareholders of her bankrupt colonial enterprise. On these terms a 
treaty was concluded, which passed through both parliaments early 
in 1707 I and on May ist, 1707, the separate kingdoms of England 
and Scotland ceased to exist, and the United Kingdom of Great Britain^ 
with a new flag, the Union Jack,” blending the white cross of 
St. Andrew with the red cross of St. George, took its place. The 
union was at first intensely unpopular in Scotland : on a democratic 
vote it would certainly have been rejeaed. It was unpopular in 
England also. Nevertheless, it was the beginning of happier days for 
both countries, and especially for Scotland, 

Balance of Parties in England.—It was a fortunate thing 
that in 1707 the Tories were not in power, for they would not have 
been likely to accept the establishment of Presbyterianism* Godolphin 
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was already largely depending upon Whig votes ; and when^ in 1708^ 
the ablest of the Tories^ Harley and St John, left his ministry, it 
became exclusively Whig. There were 190 Tories in the House of 
Commons and only 1 50 Whigs, but a solid body of 100 placemen who 
steadily voted for the Government, whatever its complexion, ensured 
him a majority. If the Act of Settlement were to come into force, 
as was inten^d, when Anne died, this convenient arrangement 
would have come to an end, because it forbade placemen to sit in the 
House of Commons. But in 1 708 an Act was passed which limited 
the exclusion to the holders of offices created after 1705. This Act 
made the rise of the cabinet system possible. 

Fall of Godolphln.—After 1708 the power of Marlborough 
and Godolphin rapidly declined. Their failure to make peace was 
highly unpopular. Public t^inion was stimulated against tlie war 
^ Swift’s brilliant pamphlet, the Conduct of the Allies^ (1711). 
The Tories vigoroudy took up the cause of peace. And another 
ground of attack was provided by the case of Dr. SachevereJ/y a Tory 
divine and a pompous windbag, who preached two violent High 
Church sermons in which he attacked the ministry. The Govern¬ 
ment foolishly impeached him, and the Whig majority in the House 
of LfOrds suspended him for three years. He became a popular hero, 
for no particular reason, and made a triumphal progress through the 
midlands: evidently the High Church party was very strong. 
Finally, Queen Anne, who had quarrelled with the domineering 
Duchess of Marlborough, was persuaded by her new favourite, 
Mrs. Masham, and by Mrs. Masham’s cousin, the l"ory leader 
Harley, to dismiss tlie ministry (1710). 

3. Thx Tory Supremacy and the Plans of Boungbrokb 

Harley and St. John.—The complete change of ministers 
which took place in 1710 gave power into the hands of the Tories. 
They now commanded the votes of the placemen. An election in 
1710 increased tiieir own following in the House. And, two years 
later, by the creation of twelve peers, they turned the Whig majority 
in the House of Lords into a minority. The Tory ascendancy thus 
esublished lasted until 1714. Its lexers were Robert Harley, now 
created Earl of Oxford, and Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke. 

t This pamplikt is worth rcsdiag as a model of controf srssal method. 
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These two men were agreed upon the necessity of ending the war ; 
but otherwise they differed greatly. Harley was a moderate-minded 
man^ with Dissenting connections, who had been trying to educate 
his party into accepting the Revolution Settlement : he had been 
largely responsible for the Act of Settlement, so surprising a product 
of a Tory government. Bolingbroke, on the other hand, was a 
brilliant and unprincipled sceptic, whose chief desire was to destroy 
the Whigs; and for that purpose, sceptic as he was, he was not 
ashamed to hound on the High Church Tories into a new persecution 
of the Dissenters. 

The Treaty of Utrecht.—^The first act of the new Govern¬ 
ment was to recall Marlborough, and to disgrace him by bringing 
against him unanswerable charges of peculation. He had no defence % 
and could only retire to the Continent He was succeeded in his 
command by the Duke of Ormond, who was ordered to do nothing j 
and, without consultation with the allies, negotiations were promptly 
opened with Louis XIV. The way in which peace was negotiated 
was a model of how such matters ought not to be settled ; and the 
desertion of the Catalans, who had been encouraged to rebel by 
promises of protection, and were now left to the vengeance of 
Philip V, was highly discreditable. But the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht^ which resulted from these negotiations, were in 

themselves wise and sound. Philip V was allowed to retain the 
crown of Spain, on condition that it should never be united with that 
of France i Austria became dominant in Italy, and received the 
Spanish Netherlands, thus forming a barrier between France and 
Holland. Great Britain kept Gibraltar and Minorca, and with 
them naval supremacy in the Mediterranean. She also kept Acadia 
in the New World ; and the island of Newfoundland, on which 
there had been both English and French trading settlements, became 
British, subject to certain French fishing rights. Thus the two 
gate-posts of the St Lawrence were in British hands. Britain also 
secured the ** Asiento,” i./. the right of sending one trading ship 
yearly to Spanish America, and of importing to the Spanish dominions 
4,800 n^ro slaves per annum. This concession was regarded as one 
of the greatest achievements of English diplomacy. The Treaty 
of Utrecht may be said to have mark^ the definite establishment and 
recognition of British naval and colonial superiority. 

* There it a map thowing the cetulu of the Treaty of Utiecht in the larger 
Atlai, Plate yea. 
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Attack on the Whigs and the Dissenters. —While the 
mr-policy of the Whigs was being overthrown by these negotiations^ 
a systematic campaign was opened at home to destroy the power of 
the Whigs and to establish securely the power of the Tories. In 
1710 an Act was passed restricting membership of the House of 
Commons to owners of landed estates worth more than >^300 a year 
in the case of borough members^ and (fooo a year in the case of 
county members : this was meant to exclude the moneyed ” 
interest, who supported the Whigs. Sir Robert Walpole, the ablest 
Whig debater in the House of Commons, was silenc^ by a baseless 
charge of corruption, for which he was expelled from the House and 
imprisoned in the Tower. An attack was also directed against the 
Dissenters. On several occasions an Occasional Conformity Bill 
(to prevent Dissenters from qualifying for office by taking the sacra¬ 
ment) had been introduced. It was carried in 1711, with the 
enthusiastic support of Bolingbroke, who was himself an Occasional 
Conformist, since, being an atheist, he could not otherwise have held 
office. Next year (1712) the opponents of toleration for Dissenters 
in England enacted a measure giving toleration to Anglican 
Dissenters in Scotland. Finally, as a last blow against the Dissenters, 
Bolingbroke framed a Schism Jet which was carried in 1714. 
Excluded from the universities and the public schools, the Dissenters 
had created schools of their own. The Act aimed at ruining these 
schools by forbidding any person not licensed by a bishop to teach in 
any school. 

Plan of a Jacobite Restoration.—Behind this attack on the 
Whigs and their supporters lay a deeper plan : no less than a restora^ 
don of the exiled Stewarts, in defiance of the Act of Setdement. For 
the Tory leaders knew that if the Hanoverian line was allowed to 
succeed, the influence of the Whigs would probably revive. Secret 
communications were opened with the Pretender in 1713. The 
Pretender, to his honour, refused to become a Protestant, though 
this would probably have ensured his succession i and at this Harley 
began to waver. Bolingbroke, who cared nothing for religion, was 
ready to go on, and persuaded ^e queen to dismiss Harley. 

Collapse of the Plot.—All was going well for the realisadon 
of the great design. The Whig nobles, in ^rm, were preparing for 
armed reustance, and a new civil war seemed almost inevitable 1 
when, two days after Harley’s dismissal, the queen had a stroke of 
apoplexy. Her death was olainly imminent A Cabinet Coun^ 
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was held to decide upon the course of action to be taken. Boling- 
broke, left »} himself, would no doubt have persuaded his colleagues 
to go on with the scheme. But two Whig magnates, the Dukes of 
Argyll and Somerset, forced their way into ^e Cabinet, on the 
ground that as members of the Privy Council they had a right to be 
consulted. Their presence turned the waverers. A special envoy 
was sent to summon the Elector of Hanover. The fleet was called 
out, and precautions were promptly taken a^nst any possibility of 
resistance. Bolingbroke’s scheme had failed. When George I 
landed (September 1714), and when his first Pailiament threatened 
an impeaclunent of the fallen ministers, Bcdingbroke fled to France 
(1715), where for some years he acted as Secretary of State to the 
Pretender whom he had tried to use as the instrument of his ambition. 
The chief result of his folly was to ensure the dominadon of the 
Whigs for half a century. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE TRANSITION TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

I. POUTICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

A Century of Conflict.—The peaceful accession of George I 
brought to an end the century of religious and political conflia which 
began with the peaceful accession of James I. James I's accession 
was a triumph for hereditary right i George I’s a triumph for parlia¬ 
mentary sovereignty. Save for the last ho^ess flickers of Jacobidsm, 
both the constitutional and the religious conflicts were at an end for 
more than a century. The supremacy of Parliament had been 
established i not even George III ever ventured to challenge it 
again. 

The Gharactar of Paiflament. —^This omnipotent Parlia^ 
ment was in no sense a democratic body. It was the organ of a 
governing daai, die dass of landowners. At the end of the eighteenth 
coitury it was laid down in the law-courts as an axiom that ** those 
who own the land should rule the land ” t and this aphorism sufli- 
dendy wdl leflected actual pracdce. The House of Lords was 
fiUed widi the greatest landowning magnatra. Membership of the 
?. • 1 
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House of Commons was limited by law to gentlemen of landed 
estate i and if this law was not rigidly enforced, the exceptions were 
very few, and mainly consisted of younger sons of the great landed 
families. The franchise in the county constituencies was limited 
to landowners—the “ forty-shilling freeholders.” But (except at 
times of great excitement) the small freeholder was content to leave 
the nomination of his representatives in the hands of his powerful 
neighbours, and for two generations the real choice of the members 
for Yorkshire took place in Lord Rockingham’s drawing-room. 
As for the boroughs, most of them were modest market-towns lying 
at the park-gates of some great man, whose lead they naturally 
followed The right of voting was fixed by a great variety of local 
customs. In some cases the franchise was limited to the occupiers 
of particular strips of land called ” burgages,” which it was easy for a 
rich man to buy up. In other cases the corporation of the borough 
nominated its representatives, and as the members of most corpora¬ 
tions sat for life and filled up vacancies in their own membership, it 
was easy to get control over them. In yet other cases the fran^ise 
belonged to freemen, usually elected by the corporations i and 
batches of freemen of the right complexion could be nominated on the 
eve of an election at the request of a borough ” patron.” In some 
boroughs (such as the dockyard towns) the voters were mostly govern¬ 
ment servants who would lose their jobs if tliey did not vote for 
government candidates. There were only a few boroughs, such as 
Westminster and Preston, in which there was a democratic electorate, 
and even in these places the voters expected to be paid for their votes. 
It was therefore easy for a man with wealth and family influence to 
get control of a group of borough seats if he cared to do so. 

The Landowning Oligarchy.—^Thus, when the power of 
monarchy was overthrown^ its place was taken by the power of a 
landowning digarchy, which retdned its domination, practically 
unchallenged, until the next great revolution, in the nineteenth 
century. The eighteenth century, which was now opening, was the 
golden age of the landowning oligarchy. It controlled not only 
national government but (except in the towns, which included less 
than one-quarter of the population) local government as welL 

The Juatieee of the Peace.—All the functions of local 
government in the rural areas were in the control of the Justices of 
the Peaoe^ who were the leading local gentry, appointed by the 
Crown on the n<Nnination of the Lord-Lieutenant of each county. 
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And the Justices of the Peace were no longer subject to the dose 
supervision which the Privy Council had given to them under the 
Tudors and early Stewarts. The Privy Council had become a large 
and formal body, which never met as a whole. Its place had gradually 
been taken, since the Restoration, by a Cabinet Council” of 
Ministers, who practically confined themselves to questions of 
national policy ; and the Justices of the Peace were left very much 
to themselves. If they chose, they could be petty local tyrants. 
The novels of the eighteenth century, from Pamela and Tom Jones 
to Caleb JVilliams^ show that they often abused their powers. But 
in actual fact, the Justices were much less active than they had been 
under the Tudors. They had ceased to trouble themselves with 
the fixing of wages and the regulation of apprenticeship ; and they 
left the management of the Poor Law largely in the hands of the 
parish overseers. The age of laissez-faire in government had begun. 

Buttresses of the Oligarchy.—^The powers of the land¬ 
owning oligarchy cannot have been seriously abused, for there was 
little or no active protest against them. The rule of the landowning 
class was, in fact, willingly accepted, almost as part of the order of 
nature. It was, in truth, deeply rooted. The legal profession was 
closely allied with it, judges and barristers being nearly always members 
of the landed families, while attorneys and solicitors drew their Uveli- 
hood mainly from serving them. The Church was equally closely 
linked, bishoprics and go^ livings going nearly always to “ men of 
family,” while the poorer living? fell to their dependants. The 
universities had become in part the playgrounds of the aristocracy, 
where men of family wore ” tufts ” that were assiduously “ hunted ” 
by needy dons i In part the universities were funnels through which 
the brains of the nation were sucked into the service of the ruling 
class. The best endowed schools had become the preserves of the 
ruling class, where their sons underwent a Spartan discipline, and 
studied the manners and ideals of the patricians of old Rome, whom 
in many ways the English ruling class resembled. 

Safeguards against Abuse of Power.—It was a real safe¬ 
guard against the abuse of their immense powers by this ruling 
aristocracy that it had divided itself into two parties, jealous and 
watchful of one another. Not only in national government and in 
Parliament, but In local government and on every county bench of 


• By $amu«l Rlchardton* Henry Fiekiins and William Godwin fetpectiTtly. 
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magistrates, the rival parties were constantly on the watch for one 
anger’s Uunders or injustices, in the hope of weakening or dis> 
crediting one another. It was a further and still greater safeguard 
that the Reign of Law had been veir thoroughly established in 
England, and that the habit of respect for law was deeply rooted m 
all classes. In the British lands, alone of all the world, nobody was 
exempted from the ordinary law of the land ; the judges were 
absolutdy independent, and were dominated by a great professional 
tradition of impartiality ; and through the jury system the whole 
natimi had a share in ^e administration of the law. For these 
reasons^ the supremacy of the ruling class of landowners worked, on 
the whole, very weU. Indeed, it reflected the social order of the 
nation, which was still predominantly rural and agricultural. The 
landownen were the natural leaders of a community which was 
mainly engaged in tilling the soil, and of which a large proportion 
had some share of ownership in the S(^ which they tilled. 

Social Glasses.—English rural society was roughly divided 
into four classes, which sl^ed insensibly into one another, so that 
there was no sharp cleavage anywhere. First there were the 
Maputitf owners of very great estates, who lived in splendour in 
their princely mansions, the noblest of which were erected during 
this p^od I they also had their town hotises, where they gathered 
annually for the Season while Parliament and the law-courts were 
sitting, and thus brought together spokesmen of every part of the 
country. There were about seventy of these great ruling families, 
and it seemed natural that they riiould play the principal part in the 
management of national afiairs. This hipest dass shaded gradually 
into tile S^tdrtartfyf men of substantial estates, livi^ on their huu^ 
often keeping a house in the county town, and playing a very active 
part in county affidrs. Next came the IVsmimy, though it was 
impossiUe to distinguish between a small squire and a substantial 
yeoman. Smnetimes fturming their own land, and sometimes renting 
hnatf th^ formed a solid and prosperous middle dass, from which 
the upper dasses were steadily recruited i and, throu^ the parish 
vestrie^ and in the offices of churchwarden and overseer, tii^ mainly 
managed village busioeaB. FinaUy there was the great class of ^ 
Pmutntry —the majoriqr of the whole nation—^not, as noqT* wholly 
wage-earning labourers, but induding huge numbers of smallholden i 
even the ffiiy labourer often drew a subs^tial part of his Uvdihood 
fiwB a Utde hohhng and pasture rights on the vilhqje common. 
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Industrial Classes.—Great as had been the advance of English 
trade and industry during the seventeenth century/ they were still 
of minor importance, in comparison with agriculture. The woollen 
industry, stiU far the greatest of English manufactures, was mainly 
carried on in three great areas—the west-country, Norfolk, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. It was still largely carried on in the 
homes of the weavers, who often combined with their trade the 
cultivation of a little land ; while the spinning of yarn for the weavers 
gave occupation to thousands of spinning-wheels in the cottages of 
rural workers, whose livelihood was thus supplemented. Although 
the capitalist “ clothiers*’ (who bought up raw wool, got it spun in 
the cottages, and then had the yarn woven to their own patterns by 
the weavers) were winning an increasing control over the industry, 
it was still a “ domestic ” industry, and was closely connected with 
the agricultural work of tlie rural population. Mining and metal¬ 
work stood more aloof from rural life, but they were as yet on a very 
modest scale. There was therefore no sharp cleavage between the 
industrial population and the rural population \ and the English 
society was stiU a cohereiit body. 

TTie Dominance of London.—Even the population of the 
towns was mainly engaged in rural marketing. Only a few towns, 
engaged in foreign tn^de, had a separate economic life of their own— 
London, Bristol, Southampton, Hull, and (just beginning to become 
important) LiverpooL London was the only really big town. Its 
population of about half a million made it the greatest city of the 
western world } and the great companies, such as the Bank of 
England, die ]^t India Company, and the South Sea Company, 
which had their centres in London, gave to it a political importance 
which outweighed that of ail the other English towns put together. 
The of l^don was, in foct, the only powerful hetor in English 
life which was independent of the landowning class. But even in 
London, the potent influence of snobbery (which has been one of 
the chief moulding forces in English life, lea^ng each class to imitate 
the doss above it) was impelling the rich merchants to identify them- 
•dves with the niling dm by acquiring estates i and thdr sons, as 
landowners, easily beoune abmrbed in the niling class. Lord Danby, 
later Duke of Leeds, who played so great a part in the ret^ 
of Charies II and in the Revolution, was an example of this t Ms 
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great-grandfather had been a London merchant in Elizabeth's 
reign. 

An Era of Contentment. —England, in short, was in a state 
of social harmony and contentment Her prosperity aroused the 
admiration of foreign visitors, who especially admired the well¬ 
being of her peasantry, in contrast wiA the wretched lot of the 
peasantry of France, Germany, and Italy. It has been asserted that 
there has never been a time since the era of the Antonine Emperors 
in Rome when prosperity and contentment were so widely diffused as 
in England during the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
claim is exaggerate, but it has a foundation of truth. 

Progress of Scotland and Ireland. — Scotland was less 
prosperous. But she was enjoying the first period of settled peace 
and orderly government in her history. Her people, more generally 
educated ^an any other people in Europe, with a school in every 
parish and no less than four universities, were beginning to turn 
their energies to wealth-making, and to utilise the opportunities 
afforded by the Union for expanding trade. But beyond the 
“ Highland line ’’ • the primitive conditions of tribal life still survived, 
and travellers who penetrated the Highlands during the first half of 
the eighteenth centuiy brought back amazing accounts of modes of 
life that were not &r removed from savagery. In Ireland the 
barbarous treatment of the Catholics had reduced a large proportion 
of the population to a pitiful state of poverty, of which Dean Swift 
gave mordant descriptions. Yet even Ireland saw some improve¬ 
ment of prosperity in the first half of the eighteenth century, thanks 
to the existence of settled peace. If not contented, her people were 
at least submissive. 

2 . The Movement of Ideas 

Decay of Enthusiaam.—Contentment often means stagna¬ 
tion, and the period which opened with the accession of Gkorge I— 
and, indeed, ^e quarter of a century which preceded that event— 
was in many respects a sugnant interval in the development of 
national life. The fervid and passionate beliefs of the seventeenth 
centuiy had burnt themselves out. They had been succeeded by a 
cynical and materialist temper. Nobody believed stron^y enough 
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In anjrthing to run great risks or to make great sacrifices* Religious 
ardour had died down, not onljr in England but in Scotland, and, 
indeed, throughout Europe. In the ruling classes Ladtudinarianism, 
or a polite scepticism, was the prevailing fashion. Anglo-Catholic 
and Puritan alike had lost their intensity of belief. Even in the 
Dissenting communides ardour had decayed, and it is significant that 
during the first half of the eighteenth century the majority of English 
Prc8b)rterians became Unitarians, while in Scotland the reign 
of the Moderates succeeded the fanadcism of the Covenanters. 

“ Enthusiasm had been the note of the seventeenth century : the 
eighteenth despised “enthusiasm,” and was the age of reason and 
g<^ sense. 

The Age of Prose.—This change of temper was refleacd in 
the literature of the period. The first half of the seventeenth 
century was an age of great poetry. It began with the supreme 
tragedies of Shakespeare, and passed on to the austere and profound 
poetry of Milton j even in prose, its exalted temper was expressed 
in the rich and mysdeal eloquence of Sir Thonus Browne or the 
majesty of Jeremy Taylor. The second half of the seventeenth 
century was an age of disillusioned fervour : its representadve poet 
was the masculine sadrist Dryden, and it gave bir^ to the cynical 
drama of the Restoradon wits, which reached its highest point after 
the Revoludon, with Congreve. The reign of Queen Anne is 
always account^ a great literary epoch. But it was essentially an 
age of prose, limpid, persuasive, and sweedy reasonable, as in Addison’s 
and Steele’s essays, or grimly sardonic as in Swift’s great sadres * and 
pamphlets : even the great poet of this age. Pope, who is one of the 
supreme masters of pointed phrase, appeals always to the head, not to 
the heart The age of Shakespeare and the age of Pope were both 
great ages, but there is a mighty contrast between them, and the 
contrast is a measure of the change that had taken place in the mind 
of the nadon. The age of poetry had given place to the age of 
prose ; the age of faith and ardour to the age of reason and common 
sense. 

Progreso of Science. —^The most notable mark of the new era 
was that it saw almost the beginning of modem organised science. 
Great Invesdgators had not been lacking in the previous era : Bacon 


* CuHiwr'f Trawli wm dcsiened, not is 1 fiiiy ulc for children, but m s 
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had foreseen the new scientific methods, and the first of the great 
English men of science—Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of ^e blood, who was a court pliysician in the time of Charles I— 
pursued his inquiries by methods that were in accord with the strictest 
canons of modem research. But it was in the reign of Charles II 
that organised and co-operative research began, with the foundation 
of the Royal Society (1663) j and before the accession of George I 
the supreme genius of English science, Isaac Newton, had not only 
set forth his epoch-making discoveries, but had founded a schocd of 
the new learning. Even meehaniod invention was beginning. 
Newcomen’s steam-pump (1705), which made deep coal-mining 
possible, foreshadow^ the coming of the age of steam. The quie^ 
non-partisan, patient methods of the laboratory were slow to conquer 
the controversial realms of politics and theology. But even here 
argument was taking the place of persecution. Hobbes and Locke 
were working out die theory of pcdidcs ( Bolingbroke was trying 
to find a logi^ basu for Toryism { and a crowd of dieological writers 
were discussing the foundations of belief in a spirit of radonalism 
diat would have been impossible a century eaiiier. 


SuPPLBMiaTABT RlADIHC ON BoOI V 

The Siart Hiitery af the Brititk Cammunaealth, Bk. V, Chaps. V-IX, 
coven the rabject-inatter of this Book more fully: see espttially Chap. VI 
on the ideu of the political parties, and Chap. VIll on eomomic develop¬ 
ments. Maidaad’s Canstitutiaiaal Hiitary (Period IV: PaUk Law at the 
Death of William III) is illnminating on constitutional questions. For the 
great period of colonial rivalry, see Seeley’s Exfausm af EnglauJ. Mahan’s 
hjbunct af Sea-fatatr an Hislary u very important for this period, bringing 
out the dgnificance of the naval war which most of the books underestimate. 
Lord Acton has three very good lectures on this period {Ltetures ata Madern 
Histarj). Morris’s Jp Qatta Amu (Epochs of M^em History) is a 
good short book. 
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COLONIAL SUPREMACY AND DISRUPTION 

(1714-1782) 

Thi outstanding feature of British history in the two geneiadons 
following the accession of the Hanoverian line was the rapid establish¬ 
ment of a complete British supremacy in America, promptly fdlowed 
by the disruption of the colonial empire which had been built up by 
a century and a half of steady work. The moral of these events was 
that the old colonial system, established in the seventeenth century, 
was unsound. 

During the same period Britain became, almost in spite of herseli^ 
the mistress of an astonishing empire in India, the organisation and 
government of which presented problems of extreme complexity and 
difficulty. The period which raised these issues of government in 
the New Worid and in the Old is of the highest significance and 
interest 

In the internal development of the British peoples the period 
does not^ at first sight, present any such outstanding features of interest 
Yet the methods by which the Whi^ established their Venetian 
oligarchy,” the rise of cabinet government as an outcome of these 
m^ods, the challenge delivered by George III both to the power of 
the oli^rchy and to the cabinet system, are all full of interest 
Throughout the greater part of the period ^ere was a strange absence 
of ideas and ideab in the ruling class, which, if it had continued, mi^t 
have been ruinous. But a new rdigious and humanitarian move¬ 
ment, springing from the preaching of the Wesleys, was at work 
during the second half of the peri<^ It was to have a profound 
infiuence upon the development of British civilisation, and upon die 
duuactiv ni the Brirish Empire. 

The period fidb natunily into diree dearly marked sections t 

!•* 
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fint, twenty-five years of apparent stagnation (1714-1739) during 
which, however, the cabinet system of government was worked out) 
then twenty-four years of warfiire in Europe, America and Asia, 
ending in the dazzling ascendancy recognised in 1763 1 and 
finally twenty years of strife and disruption, when the Empire, so 
brilliantly won, broke into fragments, and the British power seemed 
suddenly to have fallen to the second rank* 


CHAPTER XXIX 

WALPOLE AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE WHIG 
OLIGARCHY (1714-1739) 

I. Thi Establishment of Whig Power 

The New King.—George I • was a singularly unattractive and 
uninteresting man, who had locked up his wife for life, and was not 
on speaking terms with his son. He could not speak a word of 
English, and did not try to learn. He was quite unable to understand 
British conditions. Convinced that the Tories wanted to turn him 
out, he was content to leave the conduct of affairs entirely in the 
hands of the Whig^ with results that were highly important for the 
development of the British system of governmenL 

Jacobite Conspiracy.—It was impossible that anybody should 
feel loyalty towards such a king; and it was inevitable that an 
attempt should be made to overthrow him. Bolingbroke, in France, 
immediately got to work upon the plans for a general rising, which 
it was hoped Louis XIV would support Unfortunately for him, 
Louis died in 1715, and the Duke of Orleans, who acted as Regent 
for the infant Louis XV, wished for his own reasons to remain on 
good terms with the British Government; instead of helping, the 
R^ent did much to hinder the plans of the Jacobites. The main 
plan of the conspirators was that the Duke of Ormond (who had fied 
with Bolingbroke) was to land in the south-west, and raise the Tory 
gentry of ^at area. Meanwhile there was to be a rebellion in the 
north of England, another in Wales, and another in the Highland 
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where the dans that hated the Campbells could always be roused 
Bolingbroke tried to persuade the Pretender to announce his con* 
version to Protestantism. If he had done so, there might have been 
a chance of success, but he refused. 

Failure in Enj^Iand. —The excellent secret service of the 
Whigs kept them fully informed of all that was going on. The 
critii^ points in the south-west were garrisoned, and the fleet was on 
the watch to prevent any invasion in force. The result was that, 
though Ormond landed in Plymouth, he had to slink away again, 
with nothing done. Nothing came of the projected rising in Wales. 
A considerable rising took place in Northumberland, under a wealthy 
squire named Forster and the Earl of Derwentwater. They were 
joined by the Jacobites of the Scottish border, under Lord Nithsdale, 
Lord Kenmure, and others. They marched into Lancashire in the 
hope of raising the Catholics of that county. But they were easily 
disposed of at Preston (November 1715) by a force which numbered 
less than one-third of their own, and the northern rising collapsed. 

The Scottish Rising.—Meanwhile the standard had been 
raised in Scotland,* at Braemar, by the Earl of Mar, a very ill-chosen 
leader. Some ten thousand Highlanders joined him.t But he 
allowed his southward march to be checked by Argyle, with 3,000 
men, at Sheriffmmry on the day after the rout of Preston (November 
1715) ; and after this check the dispirited force melted away. The 
Pretender landed in Scotland after the defeat, made no attempt to 
retrieve it, and retired once more to France. This spiritless business 
discredited the Jacobite cause, already a dying one. The Whigs 
were wise enough not to exact harsh vengeance. Two peers and 
thirty commoners were executed. But pardons were freely granted. 
The Jacobite exiles began to slink home. Even Bolingbroke was 
contemptuously allowed to return in 1722, on condition that he took 
no pan in politics. 

The Whig Control of Parliament.—The defeat of the 
risings of 1715 secured the position of the Whigs. In 1716 they 
passed a Septennial Act^ whereby the duration of Parliament was 
extended to seven years. This gave them time to establish their 
power very solidly. The foundation of their strength lay in their 
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control of all the patronage the Crown. Eveir office in Churdi 
and State was filled with loyal Whigs. They already controlled a 
working majority in the House of Lords, and no new peers were 
created who were not Whigs. In 1719 it was even proposed, in a 
Peerage Bill introduced by Lord Sunderland, to forbid the creation 
of any more peers, as a security against such a measure as the creation 
of twelve Tory peers in 171a } but this ill-conceived measure was 
rejected by the House of (Ammons on the instigation of Sir Robert 
Walpole. Over the House of Commons the supremacy of the 
Whigs was secured par tly by the assiduity with which the great Whig 
magnates got control ov ^ hr»rnii(th ; parrty ^ the fa ct that the 
f orty-five Scottish members vot^ solidly for th e Government, their 
election being managed by the Duke of Argyle of his~brother the 
Earl of Islay j partly by controlling what were known as “ govern¬ 
ment boroughs’’—dockyard towns where Government employees 
formed a majority of the voters, or the little boroughs in the royal 
duchy of Comww ; but most of all by the fact that, thanks to the 
control of royal patronage, there was a solid block of 120 “ place¬ 
men ” in the House of Ccunmons, who would lose their places if they 
voted against the Government Thus the ascendancy of the Whigs 
was complete and impr^nable. 

The Commons under the Whigs.—A Whig House of 
Commons consisted of three blocks : the placemen j the nomi nee 
meipheis yho were refiim^ hy piitrwtw of ** rotten ” or ** poc ket ” 
boroughs; and the “independent country yntlemeny” mostly mem- 
hera for cnunti g or for the larger boro ughs. In the last class there 
were a few Torie^ never more tnan fifty or sixty. There w«s always 
the possibility of an opposition being formed by a group of dissatis¬ 
fied borough-owners bsicked by the independent country gentlemen. 
But the Government always had the whip hand, and so long as the 
Whigs held together they were irresistible. 

Cabinet Government.—Another source of Whig power was 
that, a» the king could not qieak English, he ceased to attend the 
meetings of his ministers, or Cabinet Councils. Somebody had to 
take the chair in his place, and this somebody tended to be very like 
a modem Prime Minister, though the office of Prime Minister was 
not recognised by law, and, indeed, was held to be unconstitutionaL. 
The members of the Cabinet naturally strove to conceal any differences 
that mi^t arise amof^ thenL Tney kept no record of their di»> 
Ciisiioii% and gave their advice m die 1 ^ as a united body, duough 
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their chairman. Thus were established the essentials of Cabinet 
Government—t he joint rttponsibilitv of a ministry supported by a 
in the Hmise of Coinmon s. The upgrowth of this system 
was graciual, and many regarded it as a dangerous infringement of 
the prindples of the constitution. Bolingbroke later developed this 
line of cridcism with great force. The Whigs themselves did not 
realise that they were introducing a great and valuable political device. 
Th ey were merely organising their own oligarchical power, and they. 
strove to keep their methods as much as possible in obsc urity. But 
^e essentials of the cabinet systeifP^e unity and coherence of the 
body of ministers^ and their joint responsibility for policy—first came 
into existence as an instrument of the Whig oligarchy. 


1. The Ministry of Stanhope (1714-1720) 

Stanhope.—During the first years of the reign^ there was sharp 
rivalry betwee n two groups of Whig leaders^ Stanhope a nj RundprlAnil 
on the one side, Walpole and Townshend on the oth er. Stanhope, 
whose influence was strongest until 1720, was a soldier-statesman of 
Marlborough's school, and had led an English army in Spain during 
the Spanish Succession War. His interest was mainly in foreign 
afEairs, which were extremely complicated during these years. 

The Alliance with France.—^The main feature of Stan¬ 
hope's policy was the maintenance of an alliance with Franee, for the 
preservation of European peace. This was made possible by a 
remarkable reversal of French policy which took place after the 
death of Louis XIV in 1715. The new king, Louis XV, who was 
Louis XIV's great-grandson, was a sickly infant; and the Regent 
(the Duke of Orleans) was for two reasons anxious to preserve peace, 
especially with England. One reason was that France, during the 
recent wars, had sacrificed the chance of building up her oversea 
trade and empire, and was now eager to recover lost ground. The 
other was that, if (as seemed likely) Louis XV should die, the Regent 
would be the next heir, provided that Philip V of Spain (Louis XIV's 
grandson) was held to die renunciation of his rights to the French 
crown which had been one of the conditions of the Treaty of Utrecht 
The Relent, therefore, feared Spain, and wanted to uphold the 
Treaty of Utrecht 

Spanish Restlessness. —Spain, on the other hand, had under* 
gone a real revival, and under a very able minister, Cardii^ Alberoot, 
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was tempted to make a bid for the reversal of some of the Utr^ht 
provisions. To prevent this, France made, in 17 * 7 > * Triple 
Alliance with the “ Maritime Powers,” England and Holland ; and 
when Spain attacked Sicily, a British fleet wiped out the Spanish flwt 
at Capi Passaro (1718). Meanwhile, Alberoni made friends with 
the warlike King Charles XII of Sweden, and planned a Jacobite 
rising in Scotland. British fleets blockaded the Swedish coast, while 
the king^s Hanoverian troops took the bishoprics of Bremen and 
Verden from Sweden. A small Spanish force was actually landed at 
Loch Shiel (1719) ; but it was easily disposed of. All through these 
years, the French alliance was the sheet-anchor of British policy. It 
undoubtedly did much to preserve the peace of Europe, and it was a 
valuable safeguard against any renewal of Jacobite troubles. It 
lasted unimpaired until 1733. 

Domestic Quiescence.—^In domestic affairs, the Stanhope 
government was careful to avoid any cause of disturbance. It 
repealed Bolingbroke’s Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts, 
and thus relieved the Dissenters. It annually passed an Indemnity 
Bill for those Dissenters who had held office in despite of the pro¬ 
visions of the Test Act But it made no attempt to remove the 
disabilities of the Dissenters, for fear of arousing a High-Church 
agitation. This timidity was characteristic of the Whig govem- 
ment Their policy was to ” let sleeping dogs lic^** and eive th e 
gauntry time to ^ttlc down ; and they adhered to this policy throug h- 
< wt their ascendan cy, attempting no construct ive legislation of any 
End. The only important new law “of this period (apart from the 
Septennial Act) was the Declaratory Mt (1719), which formally 
asserted the right of the English Parliament to legislate for Ireland 
over the head of the Irish Parliament—a monstrous assertion of 
power. 

Growth of Oversea Trade.—^Thc nation (or the most 
active part of it) was, indeed, engrossed during these years by the 
prospects of w^th through the development of oversea trade, 
espedally in the tropics. This was not peculiar to Britain. All 
Europe had been awakened to the va lue of oversea and tropical trad e. 
The revived Spanish monarchy was vigorously developing itk rrn^r;^^ 
empire, and extending its control over Texas and California. 

was drawing great wealth from Brazil. All the western 
nations, induding the Danes and the Prussians, were striving to get 
f share of the lucrative African slave trade, and of the sugur trade 
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with the West Indies. The French were showing a remarkable 
activity. Their sugar-islands in the West Indies were beating their 
Engli^ competitors. They founded, in 1717, the new colony of 
Louisiana at the mouth of the Mississippi, and their enterprising 
agents were busy dotting forts and trading-stations up the line of the 
Mississippi and about the Great Lakes, thus claiming the vast central 
plain of North America.* In India, also, a French East India 
Company was getting for the first time a substantial share of trade, in 
rivalry with the English and the Dutch. 

English Supremacy.—The English had much the best of the 
rivalry in India, where in 1717 their Company obtained the valuable 
concession of relief from all duties on the go^s they exported from 
Bengal. In the west, also, the English had a great advantage in 
their possession of the Asiento^ which gave them a monopoly of 
licensed trade with the Spanish dominions, though they, like the 
other trading nations, also engaged in a very active smuggling trade 
with these rich lands. 

The Great Triangle.—^The most lucrative branch of over¬ 
sea trade was the “ Great Triangle,” whereby European vessels took 
o ut cheap cargoes to West Africa, exchanged them for negro slave s^ 
took these to the West Indies, where they sold for high prices, an d 
uj;) with home cargoes of sugar and to^c^ . Lemdon, Bristol, 
and Liverpool (but in this period especially IBristol) were coining 
fortunes from this traffic, in which they had definitely beaten their 
foreign rivals. 

The South Sea Bubble.—^There seemed to be no limit to the 
wealth that could be made from the South Sea ’* trade, and this led 
to a mania of speculation, both in F ranee and in England. In F ranee 
the gigantic schemes of the Scotsman John Law caused widespread 
ruin. In England the South Sea Company actually offered to take 
over the whole National Debt, at a reduced rate of interest, buying 
out the creditors either with its own shares or with cash ; and so 
fantastic were the expectations of profit from tropical trade that this 
proposal led to wild speculation in South Sea stock. The speculative 
mania spread to the whole field of finance, and preposterous pro¬ 
posals such as Swift satirised in his V 9 yagi to Laputa t trapped the 
savings of the credulous. The result was a terrible crash (1720) and 
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wholesale ruin, in which the Government was involved^ because it 
had caused aU the trouble by accepting the original scheme. The 
Postmaster-G^eral committed suicide; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wh expelled from the House of Commons) Stanhope 
(who may be described as the Prime Minister, though he would 
have repudiated the tide) died of a fit brought on by the attacks 
directed against him. 

Fortunately for the Whigs, their ablest man, Robert Walpcde, 
was out of office, and was able to step into the breach and turn what 
might have been the ruin of the Whigs into a source of strength. 
The skill with which he handled the situation demonstrated his 
mastery of finance, and established his power, which lasted for twenty 
years. 


3. Thi Govirnmbnt op Walpole (1720-1739) 

Character of Walpole.—Robert Walpole* was at once the 
ablest and the most characteristic of the statesmen of the Whig 
regime. He was the master of the House of Commons, not only 
because he perfected the Whig machinery for maintaining a majority, 
but because he loved the House, thoroughly understood it, and was a 
great master of the arts of parliamentary debate. He was, in truth 
(with the possible exception of Pym), the first of the long line of 
great parliamentarians, and the first powerful minister to rule 
through the House of Commons. It was not until his fall from 
power that he accepted a peerage} and he regarded his removal to 
the House of Lords as banishment. He was the first also of the 
li ne of great financiers (including the younger Pitt, and Glad- 
^ne) wh o have regarde d sound finance as the very keystone of 
ftates^^i p^ He was a c^rse-grained man, shrewd, practical, and 
wholW free from any trace of idealism or enthusiasm } but he was 
also devmd of rancour, and singularly tolerant of hostile criticism. 
In hjs view the supreme aim of statesmanship was the maintena nce 
iricre^ of nuterial prnsperiry, the avoidance o f 
m^mg wit h the lives of individuals. All these things the Briti^ 
lands enjoyed during his long period of power i and there is no period 
of equal length in modern British history in which there has been 
less to record. 


* Th« ii a good shart lift of Walyok by Joha Morlsy (Twslrt BnglUh 
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Wa^ole’s Monopoly <rf Power.— Walpole’s wealmeas wa s 
a dictatorial temper. H<» dM nnt <»a«ily hrnnlr } and one 

after another of his colleagues was forced to resign—^b^nning with 
his brother-in-law Lord Townshend, who at first shar^ his power. 
He was thus more fully a “ Prime Minister ” than any eariier states- 
man, and it is commonly said that it was Walp nl<» ufhr> Hetermined 
t he position of the Prime Minister as the “ keystone of the Cabinet 
arrh^ anH i»«»aKlUhed his powp.r nf deciding who hb colleagues 

thouldJb^* 

The Opposition.—^Naturally opposition sprang up against this 
monopolist of power. It clustered, at first, round the Prince of 
Wales, who was on bad terms with the king; and when George I 
died, in 1727, it was hoped and expected that Walpole’s power would 
come to an end. George II • was a much shrewder and more active 
man than his father, and he could speak English. Nevertheless he 
did not venture to depart from his father’s dependence upon the 
Whigs. To the acute disappointment of the opposition, both the 
king and his able and sensible wife. Queen Caroline, gave all their 
confidence to Walpole, whose power became greater than ever. 
The opposition of those who were excluded from the sweets of office 
continued, finding a new centre in the court of the new Prince of 
Wales, who (in accordance with Hanoverian tradition) was on bad 
terms with his father. Walpole despised his opponents : ** all these 
men have their price,” he said $ and in regard to most of them he 
was probably right 

ilie Doctrines of Bolingbroke.—But in fact a new school of 
pdUitical thought was rising, which found its inspiration in Boling¬ 
broke, now back from exile. In the Craftsman^ a paper which he 
puUi^ed in 1726-1727, and later and more fully in a little book 
called Thi Patriot Kingj written in 1738, Bolingbroke denounced 
the whole Whig system of party power built upon corruption, and 
prayed for the coming of a Patriot King who would call the ablest 
men into counsel, regardless of party, and refuse to be governed by a 
clique. Among those whom Bolingbroke influenced was a young 
man, William Pitt, f who was conscious of the possession of powers 
whi(^ the Whig ascendancy might never permit him to exercise. 
Pitt’s fiery and tempestuous nature was, indeed, the very antithesis 


* Read ThackerayU tmdy of George 11 in TAt Four Georges, 
t Two sf Macaolay't best emyt deal with Pitt, 
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of that of Walpole i and in the later years of the minister’s long 
career this young man was to give him a world of trouble. 

Religious Lethargy.—T he domestic history of Britain d uring 
Walpole*^ gnvgrnment was ftxtraordinaijly uneventful. The cou ntry 
had fallen into complete lethar^ The old rdigious controversies 
were dead! Yhe Church and the dissenting l^i^ had lo st all 
ener gy. The Church in especial surtcr«l from the feet that all its 
lu^er offices were filled by men whose sole recommendation was 
political orthodoxy ; many of them, like the famous Hoadley, Bishop 
of Bangor, who was the centre of prolonged controversies, were more 
than suspected of disbelieving in some of the essential tenets of 
Christianity. The lower clergy, many of them High Churchmen 
shut out from any chance of promotion by that fact, were commonly 
neglcafiil of their duties. The need for the stirring of a new life 
was nowhere more plain than in the religious life of the nation. 

Walpole's Finance. — In politics, as in religion, it was W al¬ 
pole's aim to give the people no ground tor excitemen t Hisown 
main interest and achievement lay in the important but unemotional 
realm of finance. He started a Sinking Fund to payoff the Natio nal 
Debt. He greatly reduced and simplified the dues on tra de. 
Trade throve as its burdens decrcasecL and for this Walpole dese rves 

cred it. The only political excitement of the period, indeed, was 
caused by a sound and rational scheme of financial reform which he 
embodied in the Excise Bill of 1733. This was a scheme to abolish 
import duties on a number of goods on which the Treasury was 
cheated by smuggling, and to cliarge an excise instead, to be levied 
when the goods were taken out of the warehouses : this would not 
only have prevented smuggling, it would also have encouraged 
the re-exportation of these goods without payment of duty, and 
thus stimulated export trade. But a fantastic outcry was rais^ by 
the opposition, who pretended that in some mysterious way the excise 
would involve tyranny ; and Walpole, who would never face a storm, 
withdrew his proposals. 

Wood's Halfpence and the Porteous Riot.—^Thc only 
other popular excitements about domestic questions during Walpole's 
long tenure of power took place in Ireland and in Scotland. In f 723 
there was a great outcry in Ireland because a contract for Irish 
copper coinage had been given to an Englishman named Wood. 
The contract was quite businesslike. But it gave to Dean Swift an 
epponuntqr for attacking the English Goveriunent which he used to 
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great eflFect in his satirical Drapur*t Letters —the first public protest 
ag^nst the way in which the English ascendancy over Ireland was used. 
The second popular excitement was the Porteous Riot in Edinburgh 
which was caused by the hanging o^ a popular smuggler^ and 
the too prompt use of firearim by his guard s. This cpisc^e would 
never have round the place it has been given in all the books but for 
the emptiness of the period, and the fact that Scott used it as the 
theme of one of his best novels.^ Another and much more important 
piece of work in Scotland which was carried out under Walpole was 
the construction of a number of roads through the Highlands by 
General Wade (1725), and the erection of Forts William and 
Augustus to hold down that wild region. This was, in fiict, the 
beginning of the taming of the Highlands. 

Neglect of the Colonies.— In colonial affairs Walpole took 
no interest Here also he ** let slewing dogs lie,*’ with unfortunate 
results. His Secretary of State, the fussy and incompetent Duke of 
Newcastle, notoriously never read the colonial despatches. Some 
of the Am erican colonies were beginning to be jealous of control^ 
and were showing their jealousy by refusing ta ioote-A 
governors and judges for more than a year at a time, in order to keep 
t hem under control. This raised a question of vit^ importance, 
which ought to have been faced : it was later one of the causes of 
quarrel between the colonies and the mother-country. But Walpol e 
r efused to face it. He contented himself (1720) wiA adRnsi ni^Se 
gg ivciTrors to take what they^could g et, and^voia-friction. For tfiu s 
shiricing a difficult problem, he has been credited with wis e statesman - 
ship, and his lack of policy hasTeennfavourabTy compared with the 
mistakes made by his successors when the question had been made, 
by his neglect, too difficult for easy solution. 

The Molasses Act.—Bmji^did not always display this prudent 
inactivity in dealing with coloi^ ques dons. When the interc^ 
of the Exchequer were concerned, he maded^isronslyl^^ 
t ributed greatly to intensify the difficulties. He fou nd that t h^ 
colonists were buying sugar from the Frcndfi West Indies, because 
it was better and cheaper, when they ought to have been buying from 
the English West Indies. Walpole met this difficulty by the Mdasses 
Act (1733)} which imposed prohibitive duties against foreign sugar- 
produc^ and levied these duties in the colonial ports as well as in 
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of copper in the colonie s> These restrictions upon colonial trade, 
which were considerably extended under later Whig ministries, 
contributed materially to create the discontent which flamed out 
into revolt when the danger from France was removed* Far from 
deserving any credit for his cdonial policy, Walpole deserves oon* 
demnation for his fiulure to understand the causes which were already 
producing friction with the cdionies, and which later—^when the 
danger from the French had been removed—were to lead to 
disruption. Insight and imagination were needed to foresee these 
problems. But ^ese are qualities of great statesmanship ) Walpole 
was without them. 

Georgia.— One new colony, and one only^ was founded in this 
period, which was less concerned with colonisation than with the 
wealth to be made from colonial trade. This was Georgia, the last 
of the famous thirteen.* I t was established in and m arked 

a new motive for colonisation* The fi 
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aroused br the tuifennes of the 


t iriod left to laneuish in ga ol. The purpose of the colony was to 
re these unfortunates the chance of a new start in life. Oglethorpe 
so found room for a number of Highlanders, and for persecuted 
Protestants from Germany. He spent a large part of his fortune 
in nurturing the cdony through its early troubles, and his work was 
a foreshadowing of the philanthropic movement which was to have a 
very important influence both in colonisation and in other spheres 
in the second half of the century. But Walpole can daim no dure 
of credit for this achievement, which he regarded as unpractical 
** endiuriasm.** 

The Alliance with France.—Throughout all the earlier 
period of Walpde’s government the alliance with Franc e, which 
Stanhope had made, c ontinued to be the keystone of BriSfa foreign 
*■ ’ ’ . 'lfinja»S_old 
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against Briain. Spain wanted to regain (Simitar and 
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Minorca* Austria wanted to get her share of tropical trade, and for 
that purpose to revive the prosperitf of her Netherlands port of 
Antwerp, which had been mined when, under the Treaty of Utrecht, 
the Dutdi and the English insisted upon the closing of the Scheldt 
The two discontented powers made an alliance in 1725, and Spain 
once more besieged Gibraltar. But France remained loyal to the 
alliance ; and without any serious fighting the trouble was settled by 
diplomacy. 

The Alliance Strained*—^The alliance, however, was not to 
last much longer. Botl L in France and in England politicians of the 
yo unger generation were losing patience with the tepid policy of 
fa France the younger men were ^er for a more amj^ 
Rirous policy, and were inclined to urge that me natuiaT^iance for 
France would be one with Spain, to challenge the trade supremacy 
of the Maritime Powers. In England also there was a similar 
impatience, and a feeling that a conflict for trade and colonial 
supremacy could not be long delayed. It was by the vigour with 
which he maintained this view that William Pitt first acquired fiune. 

The Polish Succession War.—^The first serious strain upon 
the alliance cam e in 17^^, when a dispute about the 8u cccs8ion_to 
the throne of Poland brok^ out, whidTinvolvcd the greater part of 
Eu rope in wa r. Poland, long wealcerii^ by an absurd constitution, 
was showing some signs of national revival, and when her foreign 
king died, she elected a Polish noble as his successor. Austria and 
Russia, wanting to keep Poland weak, insisted upon the election of 
their candidate, Augustus of Saxony. France supported the Polish 
candidate, and wanted Britain to join her. If Britain had done so, 
it is possible that Poland might have been saved from the min which 
already threatened her, and which came forty years later. Walpole 
stood aloof, and boast^ with some justification, that while 50,000 
lives were being sacrifice over a question in which Britain had no 
direct concern, not a single Britirii life was lost. That is the strongest 
possible argiiwent for a policy of peace. But the result was that the 
Franco-firidsh alliance, which had so long maintained an uneasy 
peace in Europe, came to an end } and a long series of wars began 
which raged almost continuously for a generation, and in which 
Britain was inevitably involved. 

The Breach with Stiaiii.- -.France turned instead to Spain^ 
Mid ^ treaty aBknce. known as the First Famh inm 


signed be t sreen die two Bourbon Powers in 1733^ IiMead of doing 
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snjrthtng for Poland, the allies devoted their attention to making 
conquests in Italy, with which we arc not concerned. But one 
result of this alliance was tiiat Spain, which had been the chief centre 
of unrest in Europe since 1715, was encouraged to take more vigorous 
action against the British smugglers in ^uth American waters. 
They were becoming more and more active in defying the Spanish 
trade monopoly ; and Spain can hardly be blamed for trying to put 
a stop to their activities by means of a fleet of coast-guard vessels. 
But the stories of searches of English ships carried out on the high 
seas by Spanish coast-guards aroused a good deal of excitement in 
England, and were used as a ground of attack against the Government 
And when one Captain Jenkins came home with a story of outrage, 
complained that his ear had been cut off, and in proof of his complaint 
produced the identical ear, carefully preserved in a bottle, and showed 
it to the House of Commons, Walpole’s hand was at last forced. In 
1739 he reluctantly declared war against Spain. The long era of 
painfully preserved quiescence was at an end ; and a struggle began 
which rapidly enlarged its scope until it covered the greater part of 
the world. 


CHAPTER XXX 

FIRST PHASE OF THE STRUGGLE FOR COLONIAL 
SUPREMACY (1739-1755) 

I. The Spanish War and the War of the Austrian Succession 

Nature of the War.—Walpole had been reluctant to enter upon 
war with Spain, not only because he detested all war, but because, 
knowing of the secret Family Compact of 1733, he feared its conse¬ 
quences. An effective union of the power of France and Spain had 
the nightmare of British statesmen since 1698 } now it seemed 
to be at lumd. It was a disturbance of the Balance of Power in 
Europe which Walpole dreaded. He had not the imagination to 
foresee what was to the aaual outcome of this beginning—^a struggle 
that would extend into every part of the globe, and end in the estab¬ 
lishment of an amazing British supremacy on the seas and beyond 
them. With the possible exception of Pitt, nobody yet realist that 
an immense srntgg^ for coldhiid supremacy was about to begin, and 
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that, for Britain, the issues oversea were of immeasurably greater 
importance than the issues in Europe. 

The War at Sea.—Walpole strove to limit the range of the 
war as much as possible, and displayed no energy. In 1739 a small 
expedition under Admiral Vernon captured Portobelloy which com¬ 
manded the route followed by the Peruvian treasure from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic ; but it was not retained. In 1741 an attack was 
directed against Cartagena in South America, but it was a complete 
failure. Meanwhile, in 1740, a plundering raid under Anson was sent 
round Cape Horn to attack the Pacific coast. Various misfortunes 
reduced his squadron to one ship, the Centurion ; but, like Drake long 
before, he terrorised the coast of Chile and Peru, captured a great 
treasure-ship, and made his way home by the Cape of Good Hope— 
a gallant adventure, but of no military importance.* 

The Fall of Walpole.—^The futility of this method of carry¬ 
ing on war brought about the fall of Walpole (1742). Pitt thundered 
denunciations. All the Whig cliques whom WaJpole had angered 
by excluding them from office joined in the attack, and a new ministry 
was constituted which brought them all in under a colourless figure¬ 
head, Lord Wilmington. There was but one man of great ability 
in this ministry—Lord Carteret, a man who knew more about 
European politics than any other Englishman of his time. Mean¬ 
while a very critical situation had developed in Europe 5 and under 
Carteret’s direction Britain was once more plunged into a European 
conflict, which obliterated the colonial issue. 

The Austrian Succession.—In 1740 the Emperor Charles VI 
died.! He was the last of the Habsburgs in the direct male line. 
He left only a daughter, Maria Theresa. For twenty years before 
his death he had been striving to secure her succession to the wide 
dominions of the Habsburg House, collecting the signatures of the 
European powers to a document known as the Pragmatic SanctioiL 
Almost all the powers had signed at one time or another, with the 
exception of the Elector of Bavaria, who had a better claim to the 
inheritance than Maria Theresa, because his wife was the daughter 
of Charles Vi’s elder brother and predecessor. X When Charles VI 
died, the Bavarian claim was at once put forward, and the Elector was 


* Aiuon't yojagi Round the tForid it included in Everyman’s Library. 

For the European position, sec School Atlas, Plate 17. 

} See Genealogical Table G, at the end of the volume. 
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chosen as Emperor. France) seeing a chance of ruining her andent 
rival) supported the Bavarian daim to the Habsburg l^ds. Spain 
took the same sidC) hoping to win certain Austrian territories in Italy. 
And Prussia) to whose throne the ambitious and able young prince 
later known as Frederick the Great had just succe^ed (1740)) 
seized the opportunity of self-aggrandisement, and suddenly invaded 
the rich Austrian province of Silesia. Attacked on all sides, Maria 
Theresa was unable to hold her own. She was friendless, when 
Carteret brought in the power of Britain on her side, gave her large 
subsidies, took the whole Hanoverian army into British pay, and sent 
all the available British forces into Europe (1742). He also per¬ 
suaded Maria Theresa to buy o£F Frederick of Prussia by ceding 
Silesia to him. Thus the whole strength of Britain was engaged in a 
European conflict, and the struggle overseas was forgotteiu 

British Share in the War.—^The British intervention un¬ 
questionably saved Maria Theresa. British money enabled her to 
re-equip her armies, and to drive the French and Bavarians out of 
Austria. A British and Hanoverian force, led by George II in 
person, advanced from the north to attack the flank of the French 
army, and at Dettingen^ on the Main, in the very heart of Germany, 
won a gallant if rather futile victory (1743). Yet more important, 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean ruined the Spanish campaign 
in Italy by preventing the passage of troops and supplies. A some¬ 
what indecisive naval action oflF Toulon (1744), against the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, had the effect of penning their fleets into 
harbour for the remainder of the war, and demonstrated the over¬ 
whelming naval superiority of Britain, Even Walpole had not 
neglected the Navy. The leadership at Toulon had not been all 
that it might have beeiu But, after a series of courts-martial, the 
dder commanders were duplaced, and younger officers, such as Sir 
Edward Hawke, were given commands. British naval preponderance 
was more complete in this war than ever before. 

The Broad-bottomed Ministry.—Carterct^s government 
had undoubtedly acted with great vigour in Europe, and had 
changed the whole situation. But in Parliament Pitt and others 
vehemendy denounced the concentration of effort upon the conk 
tmental war, and the total neglect of the colonies. In 1744 Carteret 
was driven from office, and the direction of aflEairs passed into the frr 
more incompetent han^ of Henry Pelham and his elder brother the 
Duke of Kewca^e. In theoiy they set themselves to corndtute a 
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national ministry, rq^rcscntativc of all the groups, including even 
the Tories $ and a place was later found for ^e stormy orator, Pitt, 
as Paymaster-General. This was a very lucrative office, b^use 
Paymasters were accustomed to take a commission on all foreign 
subsidies, and no doubt it was calculated that this would stop Pitt’s 
mouth ; but, though a poor man, he declined to take advantage of his 
opportunities, and this unprecedented self-denial, while it puzzled the 
politicians, increased his hold upon the House of Commons and the 
nation. Nevertheless, as a subordinate member of the Government, 
Pitt was muzzled. And the new ministry, though it was called the 
** Broad-bottomed Administration,’’ was as exclusively Whig in its 
aims and methods as Walpole’s government had been, and as blind to 
the Colonial question. The Pelhams were, in fact, merely borough- 
jobbers on the grand scale, and their conception of statesmanship 
was limited to managing ” the House of Commons and maintaining 
the Balance of Power in Europe. 

Loulsbourg and Fontenoy.—Until 1744, though French and 
British troops and ships had met in battle, the French had fought as 
allies of Bavaria and of Spain, the British as allies of Austria : it 
was not until 1744 that formal war was begun between them. This 
inunediately brought open conflict in America and in India. The 
strange struggle which now began in India will be dealt with in a 
later chapter. In America* the news of the declaration of war 
had no sooner arrived than the spirited governor of Massachusetts, 
William Shirley, organised an expedition against the formidable 
fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton island, which had been con- 
struaed by Vauban, the greatest miliury engineer of his time. 
Protected by four ships from the West Indian squadron, 5,000 
colonial troops were landed on a rocky coast, to attack the greatest 
fortress in the New World, with a garrison of 2,500. After a siege 
of five weeks they forced it to surrender. This was a brilliant 
success, wholly due to the initiative of the colonists ; but no attempt 
was made to follow it up. Meanwhile British and Dutch troops 
had undertaken the defence of the Austrian Netherlands against a 
French invasion \ and the bloody battle of FmUnoy (May 1745), 
in which they were defeated, was fought as a part of this campaign. 
But suddenly the Netherlands campaign was interrupted by the news 
that a JacoDite insurrection had broken out in Scotland : the troops 
had to be hurried back to deal with it 
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2. The Jacobits Rising of 1745 

Plans of Invasion.—As soon as open war between France and 
Briuin began^ the French Government, realising that a Jacobite 
rising would be the best distraction, offered to Prince Charles Edward, 
the gallant son of the Old Pretender, the support of an army of 15,000 
men if he would lead an insurrection in Scotland. The army was 
duly gathered at Dunkirk ; but the watchful British fleet made its 
sailing impossible, and the army was soon diverted to the Flanders 
campaign. 

Prince Charles Edward.—^The Young Pretender resolved 
to proceed alone. In a little brig, loaded with muskets which he 
had pledged his credit to obtain, he evaded the British ships, and 
landed at Moidart in the Western Highlands in August 1745, with 
only seven followers. Even the gallant Highlanders were slow to 
join an adventurer who came with such small resources. But 
Stuarts, Camerons, and Macdonalds came in, and were captivated 
by the young princess gallant bearing ; meanwhile the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, long an exile, raised the clans of Perthshire.^ 

The Prince in Edinburgh.—England and Scotland were 
almost denuded of troops ; but 3,000 men were sent north under 
Sir John Cope to deal with the rebels. Charles evaded Cope, and 
marched swiftly down to Edinburgh, where there was no force 
capable of offering resistance. The capital was occupied. Once 
more a Stewart held a levee for his subjects in the Palace of Holyrood ; 
and the romniice of this adventure carried Edinburgh off its feet. 
Meanwhile Cope, stranded in the Highlands, took ship from 
Aberdeen to Dunbar. In the mist of a September morning the 
Highlanders burst upon Cope’s army at Prestonpans^ and his men 
were scattered in a wild panic, f 

The Advance to Derby.—^The news of Prestonpans and the 
loss of Edinburgh came like a bolt from the blue to the English 
Government They had no troops ready; the militia could never 
resist a Highland charge. The army was hurried back from 
Flanders \ but if Charles could have swept southwards through 
England as rapidly as he had marched from Moidart to Edinburgh, 

a There it 1 good description of the Vi Scott’s fVavirkyj and Stevenson^ 
MoiUf BaUantrat gives a sidelight upon it. 

4 For the campaign and the route of the Young Pretender, sec School 
Atias» Plate 
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he might have taken London by surprise. But he was delayed for 
five weeks. By the time his march to England had started, an army 
of veterans was back from the Continent, and his chance had gone. 
Nevertheless, he got as far as Derby by the beginning of December ; 
and the news caused a panic in the Bank of England. He had hoped 
to be joined by the Jacobites of Northern England, but his recruits 



Ofnrge Philip & Sim, TJd. 


Fig. 25. The Jacobite Rising in Scotland. 

were numbered by tens instead of by tliousands, and his Highlanders, 
unhappy so far from home, were melting away, 

CuUoden.—It was necessary to retreat; and hard on the heels 
of the dispirited army came the Duke of Cumberland with the army 
from Flanders. Charles turned at Falkirk (January 1746), and 
struck a smart blow at the enemy’s vanguard. But his cause was 
manifestly lost His army steadily dwindled. His council of war 
was made wretched with mutual reproaches. At length, in April 
1746, the agony came to an end on CuUoden Moor^ near lnvemesS| 
where the Hi^landers flung themselves in vain upon the serried 
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bayonets of veteran troops. Dire vengeance followed this final 
defeat of the Stewart cause. The slaughter which followed the battle 
was so cruel that it gained for Cumberland the name of the Butcher 
of Culloden. The glens of the clans were pitilessly harried, and every 
homestead burnt. A price of ^30,000 was put upon the head of the 
defeated prince : but among all the impoverished Highlanders there 
was found not one who was mean enough to claim it, and after many 
perilous adventures, the Young Chevalier made his way back to 
France, leaving behind him a memory more fragrant than that of 
any of his ancestors. Once at least, and perhaps more often, Charles 
Edward paid secret visits to England in later years. But there was 
no more hope of any rising : during all the long years until he died 
in 1788, a wreck of his old self, he lived on the memory of those days 
of romance when he was a lad of twenty-five. 

The Taming of the Highlands.—The long, tragic talc of 
the Stewarts was at an end. The old, wild life of the Highlands 
was at an end also. For after this rising, the Government set itself to 
remove all further danger by a series of repressive laws. The juris¬ 
diction of the chiefs was abolished.^ The wearing of the kilt and 
the playing of the bagpipes were made penal offences, and the posses¬ 
sion of arms made the Highlander liable to heavy punishment 
Presently the imagination of Pitt found a happier way of treating the 
valiant dansmen : he raised regiments among them for the war in 
America, and the pipes were heard again, leading the charge against 
the abattis of Ticonderoga. 

3. Thi Pbacb of Ajx la Chapblli 

End of the War.—^The rising of 1745, by necessitating the 
withdrawal of British troops, had meanwhile given the French great 
advantages in the Netherlands. But elsewhere they had suffered 
serious reverses *, and their mercantile marine had been almost swept 
from the seas. Even more than the British, they had lost by being 
diverted into a purely European war. Nevertheless, the war dragged 
on for another two years, and the Duke of Cumberland was again 
defeated at Laffeldt (1747)* 

The Terms of Peaces—In 1748 a peace of sheer weariness 
was conduded at Aix la Chapdle. It left Maria Theresa mistress 

* For all tbif, sea Steveoson't KidtuMed^ which dealt with the period after 
Staveasoo alw hat a ballad OB Tlcofidffofa. 
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of all the Hab$burg lands, save some territories in Italy which went 
to Spain, and the duchy of Silesia,^ which she had to concede reluct¬ 
antly to the treacherous Frederick of Prussia. But the rivalry of 
Austria and Prussia for the leadership of Germany, which was to last 
until 1866, had begun ; and ere long Maria Theresa was to make a 
bid for revenge. As for Britain, France, and Spain, having forgotten 
the real causes of quarrel between them, they also reached no decision. 
There wa^ a mutual restoration of conquests ; and the New 
Englanders saw, with exasperation, their conquest of Louisbourg 
handed back to France, as the price of Madras, in distant India, 
which the French had conquered from the East India Company. 
Here was no settlement ; and the eight years which passed before the 
next war broke out were in fact filled with irregular warfare, in the 
East and in the West, a preamble to the decisive conflict which had 
been merely postponed 

4. Thi Wesleys and Religious Revival 

While public men were engrossed with the rcsultless fighting in 
Europe and the intrigues of politicians, a great thing was happening 
in England, infinitely more important than either. A religious 
revival had begun. Its influence, affecting gradually all the Churches, 
gave birth in the second half of the century to a humanitarian move¬ 
ment which deeply affected British policy, and to a missionary move¬ 
ment which permanently modified the character of the British 
Empire. 

Revival in Wales.—^This revival started, concurrently and 
independently, in Wales and in England. The Welsh movement, 
which began in 1735, was limited to the Welsh-speaking area, and 
therefore attracted little attention elsewhere. It was accompanied 
by an educational and a literary revival, and it marked the beginning 
of a new life in Wales. Modem Welsh nationalism took its rise in 
this movement 

The Wesleys.—^The English revival was primarily due to the 
work of John and Charles Weslcy,t two Oxford s^olars of distinction. 
While still at Oxford, in 1729, they had formed a small religious 


* For Auttrian and Prtiittan temtoriet, see School Atlaa, Plates 19^. 
t There is a short Life of John Wesley by W. H, Hutton. Q’s story, 
iPez/Qf, fives a picture of his fiimily backfround. 
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sodcty known by scoffers as ** the Methodists.” The Wesleys were 
the sons of a Lincolnshire parson. Puritanism was in their blood : 
both of their grandfathers had been among the Puritan divines ejected 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662. In 1735, attracted by Oglethorpe’s 
philanthropic schemes, they went to the new colony of Georgia, 
where they laboured for three years. Returning in 1738, they found 
that their old Oxford friend, George Whitcficld, had struck out a 
fruitful line of work, preaching to the degraded and neglected colliers 
of Kingswood, near Bristol. He had exercised a remarl^ble influence 
upon the lives of his hearers. The Kingswood colliers were typical 
of great masses of the working folk of England, in town and country, 
to whom the Church of that time had nothing to offer. In 1739 
John Wesley took up Whitefield’s work, and began preaching in the 
highwajrs and hedges ; his brother joined in the task, and other 
recruits were presently added. 

The Wesleyan Apostolate.—Without intermission John 
Wesley went on with this work for over fifty years, until his death 
In 1791, and his colleagues were as active. They travelled over all 
the roads of Britain, and John Wesley alone covered an average of 
five thousand miles a year. It was his practice to preach twenty 
rimes a week, beginning at five in the morning. Most of this work 
was done in the open air—in the market-places of towns, in the yards 
of gaols, on bare hillsides in the country. This was the first attempt 
at public propaganda of this kind, the first appeal to the mass of 
common folk, since Wycliffc sent out his Poor Priests. The manifest 
sincerity of these devoted evangelists, their fearlessness, the moving 
power of their eloquence, had the most profound effect Vast 
crowds gathered to hear them, often in mere curiosity : they seldom 
went away unmoved. Even cynical worldlings like Lord Chester¬ 
field and Horace Walpole were carried away by their eloquence. 
There can have been very few of the inhabitants of Britain who were 
not, at one rime or another, brought under the influence of these 
impassioned preachers during their long apostolate. This stirring 
of the stagnant waters was an event of immense importance. 

Wesley and the Church.—No hostility to the Church was 
intended by these activities. They resembled the work of the 
Friars of the thirteenth century, who had also set themselves to carry 
the message of religion to the outcast and the degraded. If the 
En^ish Church of the eighteenth century had been as wise at the 
Larin Church of the thirteenth century, it would have found a place 
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for the work of the Wesleys. Nothing more clearly demonstrates 
the deadness of the religious life of that age than the fact that the 
Wesleys and Whitefield were treated as dangerous fanatics and 
“enthusiasts,” refused admission to churches, and finally driven to 
organise separate Churches of their own. It was, of course, impossible 
that John Wesley (who had a genius for organisation) should leave 
the flocks whom he had stirred to a new life without shepherds. At 
first he was content to organise them in “ societies ” for mutual 
edification over and above the formal weekly services of the Church. 
But as time went on, more than this was found to be necessary ; and 
towards the end of his life he began to ordain ministers to tend the 
chapels which his followers had long been erecting as centres for the 
“ enthusiasm ” which the Church would not countenance.^ 

The Evangelical Revival.—^The influence of the Wesleyan 
movement was by no means limited to the new Societies of Methodists. 
It stirred a fresh life in all the dissenting Churches. It gave birth to 
the Evangelical movement in the Church of England which was, 
from the ’sixties onwards, the most vital element in its life. It 
helped to bring about co-operation between Churchmen and Dis¬ 
senters in the philanthropic activities which distinguished the second 
half of the century. By a significant coincidence, the year 1739, in 
which Wesley began preaching in the open air, was the year in 
which the Spanish war began ; and while these unwearied apostles 
were tramping all the roads of England and America, the long struggle 
for maritime and colonial supremacy was spreading its range over ^e 
world. The British peoples, in more than one way, were being 
shaken out of the torpor into which they had fallen. 


5. The Brewing of a New War (1748-1755) 

The Great Issues.—^The Treaty of Aix la Chapelle brought 
no settlement of the great issues that had arisen, either in Europe or 
in the non-European world ; and during the next eight years these 
questions were ^1 becoming more acute, so that in 1756 fierce 
warfare simultaneously broke out in Europe, in America, in India, 
in the West Indies, in West Africa, and on the seas. This was to 
be the first of s series of world-wide wars brought about by the 


* Thcrt it a Httlc book on Methoditm, by H* B. Workman, in the Cambridge 
Manuali. 
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ambidom of the European States^ culminating in die Great War of 
1914*^1918. But there were very few, in England or in Europei 
who appreciated the importance of the struggle that was looming 
ahead. Like men walking in their sleep, the politicians moved 
towards a crisis which they did not foresee. 

In India.—It was the development of a fierce rivalry between 
Franee and jEngland in America and India that was of deepest concern 
to the Brirish peoples. In India, during these years, the French, led 
by the genius of Dupleix, were opening new paths of ambition which 
threatened ruin to their English rivals ; but the history of the struggle 
in India will be dealt with as a single whole in a later chapter. Mean* 
while in America the clash between English and F rench was becoming 
yearly more marked. 

The French In America.—Since the Treaty of Utrecht the 
French had been very active in America. They had a series of 
forts, mission stations and trading posts which controlled the Great 
Lakes, and held the line of the Illinois and the Mississippi.* A 
glance at the map will show that in the St. Lawrence and the Missis* 
sippi they controlled the two great waterways which led into the 
heart of North America. Masters of the great central plain, they 
would have penned the British colonies into a narrow coastal strip, 
backed by the trackless wooded hills of the Alleghany range, through 
which Virginian traders were only beginning to find their way. 
They thus held the upper hand ; and though their settlers were out¬ 
numbered by ten to one by tlie British settlers, they were all under a 
single unifi^ control, while the British were divided into thirteen 
disunited colonies, with no machinery for common action. 

The Struggle in Acadia.—^The weakness of the French 
position was that the British, holding Newfoundland 'and Nova 
Scotia, commanded the entrance to the St. Lawrence. To guard 
this point the French in 1749 refortified the fortress of Louisbourg^ 
restored in 1748 ; while die British found it necessary to fix a large 
garrison at Halifax in Nova Scotia. But apart from this garrison, 
die whde population of Nova Scotia was French. During these 
years the French Government used every possible means to sdr up 
the hostility the French setders in Nova Scotia against dietr 
English masters, and even offered a remrd to the Red Indians for 
every Eng^sb sc^p brought in. They also occupied all the territory 


* School Atla% Platt joa. 
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beyond the isthmus (modern New Brunswick), though this region 
had always been regarded as part of ** Acadia,” ceded in 1712. The 
situation in Nova Scotia was so dangerous ^at in 1755 the British 
authorities decided upon the deportation of the whole F rench popula¬ 
tion, who were removed to the southern British colonies.* This was 
a cruel act, though it might seem to be justified by military necessity. 

The Struggle in the Ohio Valley.—Meanwhile the French 
had made an important forward move in another direction. In 1749 
they decided to occupy the Ohio valley, immediately behind the 
British territories. British traders were expelled. Thereupon the 
governor of Virginia, Robert Dinwiddie, sent a small force under a 
young Virginian squire, George Washington, to warn oflF the French, 
and a litdc woodland fort was erected at the junction of the rivers 
Monongahela and Allegheny, where Pittsburg now stands (1753). 
The French, however, had nude a road through the forests from 
Lake Erie to the disputed region 5 and by this route a force advanced, 
which drove out the modest garrison from the fort 

The Conference of Albany.—A war for the possession of 
the Ohio valley was obviously beginning. To deal with this crisis, 
a conference of the thirteen colonies was held at Albany (1754), when 
it was proposed that a federal organisation should 1^ set up, with 
power to organise the colonies for common defence. The moving 
spirit in this proposal was Benjamin Franklin. It would have been 
welcomed by the home government. But the colonies were too 
jealous of their independence to agree. They preferred to leave 
the whole responsibility to the home government 

French Aggressions.—While the Conference was sitting, 
Washington f had been sent with 400 men to regain the fort. He 
was attacked by much superior numbers, and forced to surrender ; 
and the French rebuilt and fortified the fort, calling it Fort Duquesne 
(1754). They had won the mastery of the Ohio valley at the moment 
when the colonists were refusing to take common action. In the 
same year the French made another formidable move. They forti¬ 
fied the fortress of Ticonderoga, on Lake Champlain, commanding 
the great water-route % from ^e St. Lawrence to the Hudson, and 
threatening the very heart of the English settlements. 

* This is the episode descrilKd in Longfellow's E^vangcltne, 

I Of the many Lives of Washington, the short one by H. C. Lodge may be 
named. 
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Armies on Foot.—Meanwhile the home authorities, in both 
countries, were realising the importance of the crisis. In 175S 
English Government sent out General Edward Braddock with two 
regiments of regulars to stiffen the colonial resistance. In the same 
year the French Government sent 3,000 men, with instructions to 
attack the British settlements by way of Lake Champlain and the 
River Hudson—^a great navigable water-way which cut through the 
centre of the British settlements. Without any declaration of war, 
a struggle for supremacy in America had definitely opened in 1755 - 

The Diplomatic Revolution.—While war between France 
and England was becoming ineviuble in America and India, the 
situation in Europe also was undergoing an ominous change. Maria 
Theresa of Austria could not forgive Frederick of Prussia for his 
treacherous seizure of Silesia in the last war. She was determined 
upon a war of revenge. Her old ally, Britain, would not help her, 
because Prussia was the next neighbour of Hanover, which would 
thus be exposed to attack. She turned towards her ancient enemy, 
France. France had no reason for going to war with Prussia : she 
ought to have avoided European complications in view of the coming 
struggle overseas y but the king^s mistress, Madame de Pompadour, 
hated Frederick of Prussia, and such things count in the policy of 
despotic courts. France, therefore, allowed herself (1756) to 
become the catVpaw of Austria. Russia and Sweden were also 
drawn into the confederacy, and it seemed that Prussia, surrounded 
by a ring of enemies, must be ruined. What was to be the attitude 
of Britain in this strange regrouping of European alliances ? The 
supreme concern of the Duke of Newcastle, now in control of British 
policy, was for the safety of Hanover. Open war with F ranee began 
early in 1756, and Hanover lay open to attack from France on the 
West. In order to secure the Electorate on the east, Newcastle con¬ 
cluded with Frederick of Prussia the Convention of tVesiminster 
(1756), whereby Britain and Prussia mutually guaranteed each other’s 
possessions. Once more, it appeared, Britain was to be dragged into 
a European war, in which she had no concern, as the sole ally of a 
power that was threatened on all rides. Once more her oversea 
interests were in danger of being sacrificed for the suf^iosed interests 
of Hanover. 

Pitt in Opposition*—^These arrangements aroused the thunder 
of Pitt’s eloquence in the Briush Parliament He was now un* 
m^izzled, for in 1754 Henry Pelham had died i the ministry had 
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been reconstructed under his flustered and incompetent brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle ; and Pitt had found that he was sdll to be 
excluded from any share of real power. He went into violent 
opposition. During the years following 1754 his denunciations of 
the Government were arousing the attention of the country. Though 
Parliament was not reported, the echoes of his fervid eloquence were 
heard throughout the land, and he became the standard-bearer of a 
rising indignation against the Whig oligarchy and its conceptions of 
national policy. 

Character of Pitt.—William Pitt* was, in 1754, forty-six 
years old. He had spent twenty years in Parliament, and was already 
famous as the most commanding orator whom the House of Commons 
had ever known. He was a man who compelled attention. Tall 
and spare, with the eye of a hawk, he dominated the House as no man 
has ever done. Yet because he did not belong to one of the great 
families, and had no borough influence,” he had never been given 
a chance of showing what was in him. He shared BoIingbroke*s 
contempt for the Whigs and their methods, and would have been 
glad to lend a hand in the overthrow of their corrupt oligarchy. 
He was an austere and lonely flgure ; he did not work easily with 
other men y and he cultivated an Olympian manner, and invited 
ridicule by his theatrical poses. But it was not safe to laugh at 
Pitt. He was no mere poseur^ but a man of immense courage, with 
an ardent belief in the destiny of his country, and in his own power 
to lead it to triumphs such as it had never known. He was not a 
logical thinker, and was often inconsistent. But he believed passion¬ 
ately in England and in liberty. The two causes were identified in 
his mind. He wanted to see the English system of liberty triumphant 
over the French system of absolutism. He believed that the destiny 
of England lay on the seas and beyond them. This had been his 
theme for twenty years. It had led him to denounce Walpole’s 
fear of facing the issue with Sfiain, and the half-heartedness of 
Walpole’s conduct of the war when it came. It had led him to 
denounce Carteret for involving England in European war, instead 
of concentrating upon the struggle overseas. Now, when the great 
duel with France for supremacy in America was manifestly beginning, 
the same beliefs raised Pitt’s doquence to an unprecedented fervour 

* There it a good short Life of Pitt by Frederic Harrison (Twelve English 
Statetmen)f ami a ^ler one by W. F. Reddaway (Heroet of the Nations). 
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•s he denounced the Duke of Newcastle first for his blindness to die 
real issues, and then for the incredible incompetence with which he 
handled the war. 

Thus during the years 1748-1755 everything was shaping for 
an epical conflict. War was raging in India and in the backwootb 
of America. A huge conflagration was preparing in Europe. And 
in England the greatest leader of men since Cromwell had come into 
the forefront and was laying before the nation a new conception of 
its policy. “ England has been long in labour,” said Frederick of 
Prussia in 1756, “ but at last she has produced a Man.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NAVAL AND COLONIAL 
SUPREMACY (1755-1763) 

I. Years of Disaster (1755-1757) 

The “ Seven Years’ War.”—^The great and decisive conflict 
which now began is known in Europe as the Seven Years’ War, 
dating from the invasion of Saxony by Frederick of Prussia in the 
summer of 1756. But open war between France and England had 
formally begun some months earlier ; the real beginning of the 
conflict in America dates back to 1755, when regular forces of 
French and English met in the Ohio vdley ; the first shots had been 
fired in 1754, when Washington attacked Fort Duquesne. For 
Britain and France, therefore, it was not a “ Seven ” but an “ Eight ” 
or a “ Nine ” Years’ War. 

The Disasters of 1755 .—For the first three years there was 
nothing but a record of disasters. In 1755 General Edward 
Braddo^ a oimpetent soldier wholly unused to backwoods war&re, 
set out to recapture Fort Duquesne. He had expected the support 
of the colonists } but he had the greatest difficulty in raising a few 
irregular troops, and even in getting the requisite wagons. In the 
trackless woods he was ambush^ by a force of Indians and Canadians i 
his r^ulars knew not how to d^ with thdr invisible foes 1 tfa^ 
were shot down as ffiey stood j Braddock himsdf was killed i and 
only a remnant of Ac force could be extricated Iqr youi^ Wasbtngfoii. 
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Meanwhilei in the North, the French had begun to advance south* 
wards from Ticonderoga, It was only with difficulty that New 
En^and levies held the forts at the bottom of Lake George, which 
commanded the entrance to the Hudson valley.* Next year these 
might be forced, and the line of the Hudson would be lost. Most of 
the Red Indian tribes were in alliance with the French. During 
the winter the long unguarded western frontier of the colonies was 
terrorised by frequent raids. There was no army to protect the 
frontier. The colonists (except in New England) would do nothing, 
waiting for die mother-country to protect them. 

Loss of Minorca.—Worse news soon followed. In April a 
French fleet and army suddenly attacked Minorca, taking it entirely 
by surprise. A British fleet under Admiral B)mg came to its relief. 
Byng fought an indecisive battle, and (being somewhat outnumbered) 
drew off to Gibraltar, and left Minorca to surrender. There was 
an outcry in England. Byng was recalled, court-martialled, and 
sentenced to death. Popular clamour demanded his imm^iate 
execution pour encourager Us autres. Pitt lost some of his popularity 
because he resisted this unjust sentence, which was carried out. 

The Danger in America.—To America the French had sent 
out a very able soldier, Montcalm, who could dispose of 7,000 troops. 
The Duke of Newcastle sent out 900 men, under an old-fashioned 
general. Lord Loudoun ; and although the colonists were now, in 
alarm, recruiting in larger numbers, they were untrained and out¬ 
numbered. The fighting on Lake George was still indecisive ; but 
the outlook seemed almost hopeless. Meanwhile the war had begun 
in Europe. Britain's only ally, Frederick of Prussia, had seized 
Saxony i but the armies of Austria, Russia, Sweden, and France were 
making ready to attack him. It seemed certain that he would be 
overwhelmed. He could not possibly help to defend Hanover. 

Pltt*8 First Ministry-—^Thesc disasters brought about the 
fldl of the Duke of Newcastle. Pitt, with the Duke of Devonshire, 
formed a ministry. But they had no majority in Parliament, which 
was still controlled by Newcastle. Moreover, the king had no 
confidence in a minister who had denounced the subordination of 
English interests to Hanover. Pitt promptly began to make great 
plans. Large reinforcements were to be sent to America. All the 
French ports were to be blockaded by the Navy to prevent the dispatch 
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of troops across the Atlantic Raids were to be made on the French 
coast. Adequate forces were to be maintained in Hanover to keep 
the French employed. Highland regiments were raised. A Militia 
Act was passed to provide for home defence and release all available 
troops for foreign service. In a very short time Pitt’s energy promised 
to transform die situation. But he was not allowed a free hand. 
The Duke of Cumberland, who was to take command in Hanover, 
refused to serve under this anti-Hanoverian. In April 1757, Pitt 
was dismissed, and for eleven weeks, at a critical moment, there was 
no Government. 

The Coalition of Pitt and Newcastle. — Petitions and 
addresses poured in demanding Pitt’s return to power ; nineteen 
towns vot^ him the freedom, and it rained gold boxes,” as Horace 
Walpole put it. Eventually, in June, an agreement was made 
whereby Pitt and Newcastle formed a junction—Newcastle taking 
charge of the ” management ” of Parliament, which was what he 
cared about, while Pitt directed the war. There was no real con¬ 
fidence between these mutually disdainful colleagues. But this did 
not matter. Pitt assumed the powers of a dictator ; and on all 
questions affecting the war his colleagues trembled and obeyed— 
storing their resentment for a more convenient season. Pitt’s 
dictatorship lasted for four years. They were tlie most glorious 
four years in British history. 

The Failures of 1757 .—^The campaign of 1757 was still 
unsuccessful ; for Pitt’s plans had not had time to mature, nor had 
he yet found the right instruments. In America * Loudoun, with 
his enlarged army, went to Halifax, meaning to attack Louisbourg, 
but thought better of it, and returned having achieved nothing; 
while the French under Montcalm mastered the forts below La^e 
George, and would have advanced down the Hudson but for 
Loudoun’s return. On the Continent of Europe Frederick of Prussia 
met a severe defeat in Bohemia, while his enemies were closing in 
upon him on every side, f Worst of all, a French army inv^ed 
Hanover, inflicted a severe defeat on Cumberland at Hastenbeck^ and 
forced him to sign a humiliating convention at Klosterzeven, whereby 
his army was to be disbanded. To cap all this bad news came the 
tidings that an expedition against Rochifort^ on the French coast, 


* For tti« American campaign. School Atlat $oa and 
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which Pitt had planned, had ignominiously failed, because the general 
in command had refused to attack. Everywhere the generals of 
the old school were proving their incompetence, Pitt learnt his 
lesson I in future he would pick his own men, without regard to 
seniority. 

A Black Outlook.—At the end of I 757 > after three years of 
fighting, the outlook was black indeed. Not only in America and 
in Europe but in distant India everything had gone wrong. The 
news of the loss of Calcutta and of the Black Hole,* though these 
events had happened in 1756, only reached England in June, 1757. 
Even Pitt was disheartened. Utter ruin seemed to face the nation. 
** We are undone at home and abroad,** said Lord Chesterfield. 

We are no longer a nation. I never yet saw so dreadful a prospect.” 
But the gloom of 1757 was only the background for the intoxicating 
successes of the next two years. The contrast is the measure of 
Pitt’s greatness. 

The Turn of the Tide.—The tide was soon to turn. Even 
during the winter good news began to come in. Frederick of 
Prussia won two dazzling victories, over the French at Rossbachy 
over the Austrians at Leuthen : he became a popular hero in England, 
and public houses took “ The King of Prussia ” in his blue uniform 
for ^cir sign. Then came the incredible news of Clive’s victory 
at PJassiYy of which there will be more to say elsewhere. These 
successes were not organised in England. But they prepared the 
way for the amazing change of fortune which began in the next 
year. 

2. The Years or Triumph (1758-1760) 

Pitt’s Plans.—During the last years of disaster Pitt had been 
organising for victory. He had discarded all the old-fashioned 
generals, and selected young men of the right spirit—Wolfe, Amherst, 
Howe, Granby. He had persuaded the American colonies to raise 
numerous forces by undertaking to pay the whole cost of their 
equipment He had raised his Highland regiments, and embodied 
the militia in England. He had repudiated the Convention of 
Klosterzeven, and sent out a new army to defend Hanover, under an 
able German general, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. But above 
all, he had conceived a great plan of campaign, in which the parts 
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were related to one another | and this was the greatest of hil 
achievements. 

The Role of the Navy.—^The foundation of all was the 
strength of the Navy. It was employed mainly in the tedious work 
of blockading all the French naval ports, so as to prevent the sending 
of any French reinforcements across the Atlantic. But command ot 
the sea was also used as a means of alarming the F rench by frequent 
descents upon their coast, which compelled them to keep large forces 
at home. And other naval forces were employed in more distant 
attacks. Meanwhile the main French army was to be kept occupied 
in Germany. Pitt was often criticised for his inconsistency in 
carrying on German campaigns. But his answer was complete. His 
German campaigns were not an end in themselves, but a means to 
an end—** I will conquer America in Germany.” The main 
struggle was in and for America, but it might not have been so 
triumphant if the navy had not kept up its blockade, and if coastal 
raids and the German campaign had not diverted the main strength 
of France. 

The War In Europe.—^Thc blockade of the French ports was 
strictly maintained throughout 1758. There were no less than five 
descents on the French coast, in one of which Cherbourg was 
occupied and its shipping and forts destroyed. There was a brilliant 
little campaign in West Africa,* where tiie main French stations of 
Senegal and Goree were captured. Finally, in Germany a mixed 
army of British troops and German mercenaries brilliantly out¬ 
manoeuvred two French armies, defeated one of them at Crefeld^ and 
cleared them out of Hanover. 

The Campaign in America.—But the main campaign was in 
America. Here Pitt had designed a quadruple attack upon the 
French. The main attack, by a fleet under Boscawen and an army 
under Amherst and Wolfe, was directed against Louisbourg: the 
fortress with 4,000 soldiers was captured, and 13 French ships 
in the harbour were destroyed. The second force, under Aber¬ 
crombie and Howe, directed against the French forts on Lake 
Champlain, was beaten back at Ticonderoga^ where the new Highland 
regiments were decimated in a frontal onslaught upon a strongly 
defended position. The third force, under a colonial oifecer, Br^- 
ttreet, advanced to Lake Ontario up ^e Mohawk valley, and captured 
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Forts Osw^o End Frontenac, thus cutting the link between Canada 
and the Ohio valley.. The fourth force, under a gallant old soldier, 
Forbes, cut a road through the woods to Fort Duquesne, and occupied 
that much^ontested post, renaming it Pittsburg in honour of the 
great minister. Apart from the failure at Ticondcroga, this was a 
good year’s work ; and it prepared the way for a final onslaught on 
French Canada in the following campaign. 

Naval Victories.—Good as was the record of 1758, that of 
1759 was yet more brilliant. It opened with a menace of invasion. 
A French army of 50,000 was prepared in the Channel ports ; 
another force of 36,000 F rench, Russians, and Swedes was to invade 
Scotland under the protection of a Swedish fleet. Like Parma in 
1588, and like Napoleon in 1804, the vigorous French minister 
Choiseul had prepared a huge fleet of flat-bottomed boats to carry 
over the troops ; their transfer was to be covered by a massing of 
French fleets in the Channel. In England preparations were made 
for the invasion, as in 1588 and 1804, by calling out the militia and 
raising regiments of volunteers. There was a great outburst of 
patriotic zeal. But it was never put to the test. The navy was 
more than equal to its task. When the French Mediterranean fleet 
sallied out from Toulon to make a junction with the Channel fleet, 
it was caught by Boscawen in the Straits of Gibraltar, pursued to 
Lagos ^ on the Portuguese coast, and there all but completely 
destroyed (August 1759). Later the main French fleet came out 
from Brest, taking advantage of a gale which had driven off the 
blockading squadron. It was caught by Hawke with the English 
Channel fleet, pursued into Quiberon Bay despite its dangerous reels, 
and annihilated in a brilliant battle fought in a gale that blew on to a 
dangerous lee shore (November). Lagos and Quiberon Bay between 
them not only destroyed all possibility of a F rench invasion, they made 
British naval supremacy unchallengeable, they swept French commerce 
from the seas, and they made it impossible for F ranee to send reinforce¬ 
ments to Canada. The^ also made it easy to attack the French 
West Indies, where the nch sugar island of Guadeloupi was captured 
in this year. 

Victory in Germany. —Meanwhile on the Continent, though 
Frederick of Prussia vras very hard-pressed, the British forces in 
Hanover won a dazzling victory at Mindm which humiliated the 
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French army and made Hanover safe. It was a mixed force which 
fought this battle ; but the brunt of the fighting fell upon six British 
regiments, which still carry the name of Minden on their colours. 
The victory would have been yet more complete but that Lord 
George Sackville, disobeying orders, failed to follow up the pursuit. 

T^e Conquest of Canada.—But once again, the main cam¬ 
paign was in North America, While Prideaux captured Fort 
Niagara, Amherst advanced up Lake Champlain, where he found 
that the main French forces had been withdrawn to concentrate 
upon the defence of Quebec. It was his duty to hasten, so as to 
co-operate in the culminating attack on Quebec. But he was need¬ 
lessly deliberate ; with the result that Wolfe • (who, with the support 
of a fleet under Sanders, had been given the job of attacking Quebec 



from the east) found himself faced by an almost impossible task. 
Wolfe had 9,000 troops. But Quebec, reputed to be impregnable, 
and elaborately fortified, was defended by 15,000 troops under 
MontcalnL Montcalm’s army lay behind entrenchments to the 
east of the dty : to the west a line of cliffs two hundred feet high 
seemed to make an attack impossible. Wolfe tried an attack on 
Montcalm’s lines ; it was b^ten off. Amherst did not arrive. 
September had come, and the campaigning season was nearly over. 
As a last desperate chance, Wolfe took 5,000 men by night, in boats 
with muflled oars, to a point at the foot of the Heights of Abraham, 
west of the dty. An advance guard crept up a steep path and over* 
powered the surprised sentinels ) die rest of the litde army followed, 
dragging with them two guns \ and by dawn were drawn up on the 

* Thers U a good abort Lifii of Wo 1 £b by A. O. Bradley (finglitb Man of 
Aoboii)» 
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high plateau, Montcalm, hurrying up with his army, ordered a 
charge that should sweep them off the plateau. The British troops 
lay still until the enemy were within forty paces ; then three withering 
volIe)'s and a wild charge settled the fate of the French empire in 
America. Both Montcalm and Wolfe were mortally wounded. 

Garnering Conquests.—^This was the crowning achievement 
of a year of victories such as Britain had never known in her history : 
** It is necessary,” wrote Horace Walpole, “ to ask every morning 
what victory there is, for fear of missing one.” The years 1760 
and 1761 were spent in garnering the results of 1759. In Canada 
there was still hard fighting, and Wolfe’s small army was for a time 
besieged by French forces in Quebec. But before the end of 1760 
the French army—having (thanks to the navy) no hope of any 
succour from the mother country—was forced to surrender at 
Montreal, and the whole of Canada submitted. In the same year the 
last resistance of the French in India was overpowered at Wandewash. 
But on the Continent Frederick of Prussia was almost exhausted i 
Austria and F ranee were also weary of war; and the time seemed to 
have come for making peace. 

Projects of Peace.—Pitt was very ready to make peace j this, 
indeed, was why he had not shown his accustomed energy in pressing 
on the war during 1760 and 1761. He was ready for peace on two 
conditions—that Britain should reap the reward of her victories, and 
that Prussia should not be left in the lurch. But in the meanwhile 
the situation had changed in English politics. George II died in 
October 1760. His grandson and successor, George III, had 
conceived the ambition of overthrowing the Whig oligarchy and 
restoring the royal authority. For this purpose he was eager to end 
the war. Many members of the Cabinet were equally eager : some 
because they wanted to get rid of the dictator, others b^use they 
were frightened by the magnitude of the British victory and feared a 
European coalition, others again because they were terrified by the 
dimensions of the debt. Pitt found that his power was weakening. 

The Fall of Pitt.—Meanwhile France had concluded a secret 
treaty with Spain—the Third Fanulj Compact^ August 1761— 
whereby Spain undertook to declare war on Britain unless peace was 
promptly made* The Bourbon powers were in (act making up their 
minds Aat the British naval and colonial supremacy must be chal¬ 
lenged before it was too late. Pitt did not Imow of this treaty, but 
he suq^ected it, because of a sudden change of tone on the part of the 
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Frendi^ who demanded that peace must be made without Prussia^ 
and that certain concessions must be made to Spain. He broke off 
die negotiations^ and urged that war should at once be declared on 
Spain. The Cabinet refused, and Pitt resigned (October 1761). 
Three months later war with Spain was declared (January 176a). 

The War with Spain.—Though Pitt was gone, he had made 
his plans for the expected war, and chosen the men who were to 
carry them out The campaign of 1762 was therefore only less 
brilliant than that of 1759. All the French West Indian islands 
were seized. Havana^ the capital of Cuba, was captured by a fleet 
and an army, together with twelve Spanish warships. When Spain 
invaded Portugal, a British army was landed from the sea, and drove 
the Spanish troops over the border. And an expedition despatched 
from India seized Manila^ and compelled the surrender of the whole 
of the Philippine Islands and the payment of a heavy ransom. It 
appeared that the Spanish Empire was about to go the same way as 
the French, before the irresistible power of the British Navy. 

3. Thx Pbaci of Paris 

The campaign of 1762 convinced both France and Spain that 
there was nothing to be got by continuing the war. They resolved 
to make peace, and build up their naval power in preparation for 
another challenge when an opportunity should come ; it came after 
fourteen years. And as the British Government was bent on peace, 
the terms were quickly settled, before the end of 1762, and ratified 
eariy in 1763. 

Deeei^oii of Prussia.—^The treaty made no provision for 
Frederick of Prussia—a desertion which aroused Pitt’s indignation, 
and which Frederick never forgave. But for the accident which in 
1762 brought his admirer, Peter III, to the Russian throne, and 
swung the strength of Russia over to his side, he would have been 
ruined As it was, he was able to make peace a little later at Huberts- 
burg without suffering any loss : his success in resisting half Europe 
brou^t Prussia into &e first rank of powers. 

British Gains^—^To the British peoples the Treaty of Paris* 
brought an amazing triumph. France ceded to Britain all C^anada 
except the two small islancb of St. Pierre and Miquelon, and idl the 
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territory cast of the Mississippi} Spain ceded Florida in exchange 
for Havana ; while France handed over to Spain Louisiana and her 
vague claims to the lands west of the Mississippi. In effect, the 
control of the North American Continent passed into British hands. 
In the West Indies • France regained Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
but the other French islands b^me British ; while Minorca, the 
emblem of supremacy in the Mediterranean, was restored to Britain. 
In India Franee obtained her two trading-stations of Pondicherry and 
Chandernagore, but only as trading-stations : political supremacy 
remained Brittsh. In the East, as in the West, the British power 
was now supreme. 

This treaty was much criticised, by Pitt among others, on the 
ground that it gave to Britain less than she might have claimed. She 
might, indeed, at that moment have claimed almost any territories 
in the oversea dominions of Franee and Spain that she cared to possess. 
But her moderation was wise. She had, in fact, already acquired 
more than she was yet able to administer successfully } and she had 
scarcely yet begun to realise how difficult were the responsibilities 
which these conquests imposed upon her. Both in India and in 
America she was to find herself involved, during the next twenty 
years, in all but insoluble problems. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

GEORGE III AND THE QUARREL WITH THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES (1760-1775) 

I. The Aims or George III 

New Problems.—^Thc uneventful apathy of the Whig period had 
come to an end. The long reign of George III, which began during 
the War, was to be fuller of great events and great issues than any 
earlier period of British history. Britain had suddenly become the 
greatest Power in the world, and was &ced by new and bewildering 
problems. A vast new empire had been acquired in America : part 
of it was peopled by French Catholics, strange to the British S3rstem 1 
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another part consisted of a huge wilderness inhabited by wandelfhg 
tribes of savages. How were these new dominions to be governed f 
The thirteen colonies were growing up, and the old colonial system, 
under which they had lived since 1660, was manifc^stly working 
badly. How could it be adjusted ? In India a new empire of an 
unprecedented kind had been won. What was to be done with it f 
In Ireland a movement of protest against the repressive system 
established since the Revolution was astir. In England the great 
social change known as the Industrial Revolution was about to begin, 
and a religious and philanthropic revival was afoot. All these great 
questions combined to make the new period one of immense difficulty 
and interest. But, for the moment, they were all obscured by a 
political problem. The new king had come to the throne with the 
set intention of overthrowing the Whig oligarchy, and restoring to 
the Crown the powers designed for it in the Revolution Settlement 
All the other problems were affected by this. Parliament and the 
politicians could not give their minds to the greater questions of 
imperial policy, because they were engrossed by the struggle between 
the king and the Whigs. 

Character of George III.—George III * had one great 
advantage over his predecessors : he had been born and br^ in 
England, and was thoroughly English in sentiment He was a young 
man of moderate ability, with a firm will, real courage, and a high 
sense of public obligation and of his own rights and duties as king. 
He had spent much of his youth in seclusion. His tutor and frien^ 
the Marquis of Bute, was a Scottish Tory and a warm admirer of 
Pitt. Like Pitt, the tutor and his pupil were much influenced by 
the ideas of Bolingbroke, which had been in vogue at the court of 
George’s fiither, Frederick Prince of Wales. George cast himself 
for the part of Bolingbroke’s “ Patriot King.” He was determined 
to overthrow the corrupt Whig oligarchy which had so long usurped 
aU the powers of the Crown, and to resume the function of choosing 
his own ministers and directing their policy, which the Crown had 
always enjoyed until 1714. He had no intention of overturning the 
constitution ; he did not even try to reverse the usage of the last two 
reigns whereby the king did not auend the meetings of his Cabinet 
But he meant to reclaim for the Crown the powers which the Revolu¬ 
tion Settlement had left to it 

* Read Thackeray*s study of George III in Tkt Four Oiorgti, 
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Fall of the Whigs.—It was s sign of this intention when, at 
the beginning of his reign, he required that Lord Bute should be 
admitted to the Cabinet; Cabinet ministers had since 1714 generally 
been selected by the Whig leader for the time being. It was another 
sign of his intention that, at the first general election after his 
accession, he insisted upon being consulted as to the management of 
the election. He also took into his own hands all the royal patronage, 
the control of which had been the foundation of Whig power. The 
Duke of Newcastle, who had been accustomed, like his Whig pre¬ 
decessors, to manage elections and to control the votes of the army of 
“ placemen ” in the House of Commons, found that his power had 
simply melted away. Pitt, who shared the king’s ideas, would have 
been his natural ally. Unfortunately they took different views about 
the peace. After Pitt’s resignation in 1761, the great man sulked, 
and it was five years before George obtained his help, though he 
made several attempts to get it in the meanwhile. In 1762 the 
Duke of Newcastle was dismissed. Thereafter he was a nonentity— 
so easily did the power of the Whigs collapse once they had lost the 
control of royal patronage. If all the Whig borough-owners had com¬ 
bined, indeed, they would still have been formidable. But they were 
split up into cliques, which could be played off one against the other. 

Ministry of Bute.—It was thus very easy to destroy the power 
of the Whigs. But it was more difficult to get a ministry after 
George’s own heart, for ministers, once appointed, were apt to insist 
upon having their own way. At first George tried to govern through 
his friend Bute, and it was Bute who negotiated the Peace of Paris. 
But Bute was not a skilful politician. He did not know how to 
manage the cliques. He was exposed to a vile and venomous press 
campaign, which sneered at him for being a Scot, and made un¬ 
pardonable insinuations about his relations with the king’s mother. 
The worst offender in this campaign was a bankrupt libertine named 
John Wilkes, against whom George III not unnaturally vowed 
vengeance. As soon as the Peace of Paris was safely concluded, 
Bute threw up politics in disgust, and retired into private life (1763J. 

a. GRBHVItLB, WxLKlS, AND THl StAMF AcT (i 763-1765) 

The Grenville Ministry.—George now had to find another 
ministry. After trying in vain to get Pitt, he chose George Grenville, 
perhaps because he was Pitt’s bro£er-in-law i and later the Duke of 
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Bedford, who was the head of one of the strongest of the Whig 
cliques (known as the ** Bloomsbury Gang joined the ministry. 
This Government lasted for little more than two years. But it was 
of momentous importance, because of two great controversies which 
it raised. 

The Wilkes Case.—The first was the Wilkes question. In 
No. 45 of his paper, the North Briton^ Wilkes had described a state¬ 
ment in the king’s speech as a lie. The Government thought they 
had got the scurrilous fellow, and prosecuted him for ‘‘seditious 
libel.” He was arrested on a “ general warrant ” (ii. a warrant 
containing no names) directed against the “authors, printers, and 
publishers ” of the paper. Such warrants had often been used by 
governments—Pitt himself had used them. But on this occasion 
Chief Justice Pratt declared that such warrants were illegal. The 
decision was important, because it implied that the Government 
could not wield any powers in the courts of law which were not open 
to ordinary citizens. The House of Commons joined in the attack 
on Wilkes, expelling him from his seat 5 and the House of Lords 
charged him with breach of privilege for having written a foul squib 
about one of tlie bishops. Wilkes did not await his trial. He fled 
to France, feeling that (as he was loaded with debt) he was not safe 
when he had lost the freedom from arrest that went with his seat in 
Parliament. But for a short time he was a popular hero, because he 
was regarded as a victim of power ; and this squalid episode did 
much to discredit both the king and the Government. It quite 
obscured the much more important questions of colonial policy which 
Grenville was meanwhile raising. 

Proclamation of 1763 .—Grenville was an industrious and 
thoughtful politician who had a great deal of knowledge about 
American affairs, and he did his b^ to deal fairly with the very 
difficult questions which the war had raised. French Canada was 
still under military rule. In 1763 Grenville issued a proclanudon 
in which he promised that self-governing institutions should be set 
up in Canada—which had never enjoy^ any such rights before t 
but the promise was not fulfilled until 1791. The same proclamation 
also provided that in the newly-conquered territories no land could 
legally be acquired from Indians except under conditions which 
ensuf^ that the Indians should know what they were doing. This 
was the first attraipt to protea native races against white exploitaticm* 
It was very unp(4;>ttlar among die American colonists Still more 
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unpopular was a provision for setting apart the greater part of the 
new territories west of the Alleghanies as a native reserve. This 
contributed to increase the bad feeling against tlie home government 
which was growing among the colonists. 

Regulation of American Trade.—Grenville also tried to 
improve the trade-system, which had been working very badly. 
There were hundreds of Acts, and with immense labour he strove to 
revise and codify them, so as to make the whole system workable. 
In particular, he revised Walpole’s foolish Molasses Act,* greatly 
reducing the duties on imported French sugar. He gave bounties 
on a number of colonial products. He had found that the dues on 
colonial trade (which the colonists recognised as valid) were in fact 
evaded on a wholesale scale, so that they yielded scarcely any revenue. 
His general idea was to reduce them and make them reasonable, but 
at the same time to see that they really were collected. For this 
purpose he employed naval vessels on coastguard duty in America, 
and set up an Admiralty Court to try smuggling cases. All this was 
intensely unpopular among the colonists, who had long been accus¬ 
tomed to defy the trade restrictions, while profiting by the monopoly 
they enjoyed for their products in British markets. 

The Stamp Act.—A third problem which Grenville tried to 
tackle was the defence of the colonies. The French danger was now 
removed. It had been removed almost wholly at the expense of the 
mother-country, who had had to pay even the costs of the colonial 
contingents. The continued security of the colonies depended upon 
the British fleet, towards which they made no contribution. The 
huge national debt had been largely incurred on their account 
Grenville did not ask them to contribute to these expenses. But 
they still needed an army for their defence. This was demonstrated 
in 1763-1764 when there was a dangerous Indian rising (the Con¬ 
spiracy of Pontiac) which would have led to widespread slaughter 
and devastation if it had not been checked by British forces. And as 
the colonists refused to maintain any forces of their own, a small 
British army had to be maintained for their protection. It seemed 
fiur that they should contribute towards the cost of this. The trade 
dues would not nearly cover the cost. Grenville consulted with 
coloniad representatives as to how this contribution should be raised. 
FrOTi some of them he got the reply that as the colonies would not 
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combine) snd would not contribute separately) the only way was to 
impose a tax by the authority of the British Parliament. In 1764, 
therefore, Grenville proposed that stamps should be required upon 
certain kinds of documents : the proceeds, estimated at 100,000) 
would be partly paid by the West Indies, and would cover less than a 
third of the remaining cost of the army. He allowed a vear for the 
discussion of this pro^k>8al) and for the suggestion of alternative 
methods. No alternatives were suggested. In 1765, therefore, the 
Stamp Act was passed by Parliament, with scarcely a word of 
criticism. Nobody anticipated the storm it was going to raise) 
neither Pitt nor the Whigs voted against it. 

Colonial Resistance.—The passage of the Stamp Aa produced 
an immediate upheaval in the colonies. It was proclaimed to be 
a denial of the principle of ** no taxation without representation.” 
There were riots, and agreements to boycott British goods. In 
England Pitt supported the view of the colonists, asserting that they 
would be slaves if they paid taxes about which they had not been 
consulted. When it was argued that the trade dues (to which in 
principle no objection was taken) were in fact taxes imposed by 
Parliament, the answer was given that there was a difference between 
” external ” taxation, which was legitimate, and ” internal taxation, 
wfiich was tyranny. 

The Rockingham Ministry.—George III and Grenville 
thought all this clamour unreasonable, and would have liked to insist 
upon the tax. But they were already on bad terms with one another 
on other issues : Grenville was just as dictatorial as the old Whig 
ministries had been. In 1765 Grenville was dismissed $ and after 
another vain attempt to get Pitt, George fell back reluctantly upon 
the Old Whigs, now led by the Marquis of Rockingham. The 
Rockingham ministry, which lasted only a year, was a feeble and 
ineffectual government It had only one great name, Edmund 
Burke,^ who was Lord Rockingham^s private secreury { but Burke, 
not being a man of fimily, held no office of importance. It had no 
secure majority, because the ” placemen ”—^now instruments of the 
king—condnually hampered it It achieved only one measure of 
importance. It repealed the Stamp Act (1766), and the clamour 
died dowrt But it accompanied the repeal with a Declaratory Act 


* There It a good tbort Life of Barks by Joba Morley (Baglitb Men of 
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asserting the right of taxation. To assert a right without endeavour¬ 
ing to enforce it was mere folly, especially as it was the claim of a right 
to tax, rather tlian the actual burden, which the colonists resented. 

In 1766 George got rid of Rockingham, He had at last sue* 
ceeded in persuading the great Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, to join 
him in forming a non-party ministry, not dominated by any single 
dique. The great experiment of non-party government, according 
to the ideas of Bolingbroke, was to be given a hit trial. 

3. Non-party Government and Growing Confusion 
(1766-1770) 

The Chatham Ministry.—Chatham succeeded in getting 
together a ministry which included a number of very able men, drawn 
from many different groups. Judged by the capacity of its individual 
members, it was, indeed, the ablest ministry of the period. But 
because it was not a party ministry, its members did not see eye to 
eye. They were a group of ministers, each dealing with the affairs 
of his own department, rather than a united Cabinet; and conse¬ 
quently there was no coherence in their policy. 

Chatham’s Disillusionment.—Chatham had entered upon 
office with high hopes. He meant to settle the American problem. 
He meant to reorganise the government of British India. He meant 
also to restore the prestige of Britain in Europe, which had suffered 
seriously from the confusion of the last few years. He knew there 
was a danger that France and Spain would seek vengeance for their 
recent defeat—^as they actually did ten years later—^and he wanted 
to build up an alliance to guard against this danger. But he found 
that the European powers looked with suspicion upon Britain, because 
her policy seemed to be uncertain and shifting. Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, in particular, would have nothing to do with her. He 
had not forgiven the desertion of himself in 1763, and he thought 
that Britain had become “ a sort of island-Poland.” The conse¬ 
quence was that when the next ordeal came, in 1777, Britain found 
herself alone and friendless. 

Failure of Non-party Government.—Disillusioned about 
foreign affairs, Chatham was also disillusioned about non-party 
cabinets. He could not get his discordant colleagues to agree upon a 
definite policy. He withdrew into seclusion, physically and mentally 
04 and left them in the lurch : in 1768 he resided, and in the next 
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vear he was leading the opposition to the ministry which he had 
himself formed* His loyal henchman^ the Duke of Grafton, who 
was left as nominal head of the Government, had no control over his 
colleagues, and felt that he had been most unfairly treated* More 
and more the king became the only unifying force in the discordant 
ministry, which drifted from blunder to blunder. 

The Corsican Question*—In foreign affairs this Government 
had no influence at all. The episode of Corsica (1768-1769) 
served to illustrate its impotence* The Corsicans were in rebellion 
against their Genoese masters, and asked to be taken under British 
protection. The Genoese, unable to subdue them, offered to sell 
the island to France. If Chatham had been himself, and in contrcd 
of affairs, it is certain that he would have accepted the Corsican 
offer ; and France, so recently defeated, would not have risked war 
with Britain* Shelburne, the Secretary of State, who was a disciple 
of Chatham, wanted to take the island. But other members of the 
ministry sent private word to France that Britain would not go to 
war at^ut Corsica, and France bought the island (1769). That 
same year Napoleon Buonaparte was born in Corsica. But for 
Chatham’s illness, Napoleon would have been a British subject, and 
the history of the world would have been different. 

Colonial Taxation.—In colonial affairs this Government took 
up the work which Grenville had dropped. Shelburne worked out 
an elaborate scheme for the administration of the western territories 
and for the protection of the Red Indians. This was unpopular 
among the colonists, who wanted to be left free to do as they Uked in 
the new territories. But it won the friendship of the Red Indians, 
who henceforward regarded the British Government as their friend 
More important, the brilliant and irresponsible Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Charles Townshcnd, took up once again the question 
of getting a revenue from America for the cost of defence* The 
colonists had denounced ** internal ” taxation, but admitted the 
validity of “ external ” taxation. They should therefore be taxed 
^ externally ” ; and Townshend imposed duties on tea, glass, and 
painters’ colours imported into America (1767). 

Colonial Resistance*—At once a storm broke out, as violent 
as that caused by the Stamp Act The Act suted that the purpose 
of the duties was to raise a revenue ; and it was precisely the daim 
of a n^t to raise revenue to which the colonists^ objected Most 
of the colonies made agreemeiits to boycott British goods* 
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Massachusetts Assembly took the lead in resistance, and refused to 
dissolve when the Governor tried to dismiss it. The disorders in 
Boston reached such a pitch that two regiments were sent from 
Halifax to maintain order (1768). The soldiers had a very un¬ 
comfortable time. In 1770, during a riot in the town, shots were 
fired, and three of the crowd were killed. This was known as the 
Boston Massacre, and denounced as an evidence of the brutal tyranny 
of George III. It was evident that the taxes could not be enforced. 
In March 1770, the Government decided to withdraw them 5 but, 
in order to maintain the principle, the duty on tea was preserved, 
though only by a majority of one—so deeply divided was the Cabinet 
Such was the result, in America, of non-party government 

The Middlesex Election.—At home, meanwhile, a con¬ 
troversy had been raised which almost entirely obscured the American 
question. Wilkes returned from his exile, stood his trial for libel, 
and submitted to his sentence. Then, in the election of 1768, he 
was elected as member for Middlesex. The House of Commons 
declared the election invalid, on the ground of his previous expulsion. 
At a second election he was returned again, and again expelled. 
When he was returned at a third election, the House of Commons, 
led by the Government, declared his opponent elected. This aroused 
a constitutional controversy of the fiercest kind. It was all the 
fiercer because in the election of 1768 wholesale corruption, out of 
public funds, had been employed to ensure a majority for the King’s 
Friends. The whole question of the parliamentary system was 
raised as it had never been raised before. Wilkes and the Middlesex 
election provided the starting-point for a constitutional agitation 
which never wholly died down until the Reform Act of 1832 was 
passed. The Whigs denounced royal corruption. Burke wrote 
his very effective pamphlet on the Causes of the Present Discontents, 
Chatham, returning to active politics, demanded more frequent 
parliaments so as to make corruption more difficult, and an increase 
in the number of county members. But the agitation went farther 
than this. A Society of Friends of the Bill of Rights vezs founded. 
It was the first English organisation for political propaganda, and it 
demanded a wider franchise and annual parliaments. 

The Storm Dies Down.—In 1769 and 1770 it seemed as if 
Ac Government (which now meant the king) would be defeated. 
AU the elements of opposition had combined to attack both the 
American policy of Ac lung, and Ac treatment of Wilkes. Chatham 
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and the Whig* were working together. The London mob was in a 
state of high excitement. The mysterious Jmins was publishing 
his anonymous letters in the Vuhlic Jdvgrtisery denouncing the 
ministers with vitriolic brilliance, and not sparing the king himself. 
Never had political excitement been higher in England. Yet the 
storm died down almost as quickly as it had arisen. In reaJity the 
policy of George III was not unpopular. The bulk of opinion, both 
in Parliament and in the country, supported his American policy, and 
thought that the colonists were unreasonable. Even the excitement 
about the Middlesex election was short-lived, and was mainly 
limited to London. The Duke of Grafton resigned with a few of 
his colleagues ; the ministry was reconstituted under Lord North 
(1770) 5 and the opposition collapsed. The king had, in fact, won 
his victory. The ministry of North was a ministry after his own 
heart. It was supported by a large parliamentary majority, built up 
by the methods, which George III had learnt from the Whigs. 


4. Lord North and the Breach with the American Colonies 

(i77<v-i775) 

The North Government.—Lord Nortli was in no sense a 
Prime Minister. He was merely the king’s agent for the nunagement 

of the House of Commons and the distribution of patronage. During 
the twelve yean 1770-1782 the king was his own Prime Minister, 
dealing directly with the various heads of departments, and generally 
controlling policy. He wielded, in fact, very much the same powen 
as the modem President of the United States. In other words, 
cabinet government, as it had developed during the period of Whig 
supremacy, was for the time being suspend^. Both Parliament 
and the country seem to have accepted this system quite readily. Not 
only the ** placemen ” but the “ independent country gentlemen 
generally voted for the Government, and for some years the opposidon 
of Whigs and Chathamites was weak, divided, and disheartened. 

The Quebec Act.—Upon the whole, the system worked 
reasonably well. The North Government passed several useful 
measures of reform. It found a sound solution for the problem of 

f nremment in Canada in the Quebic Jet (1774)) which preserved 
rench laws and customs and allowed full fr^om to the Roman 
Catholic religion, without trying to set up a parliamentary system for 
which the Canadians were not ready, and which they did not want 1 
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and these arrangements kept the loyalty of Canada in the coming 
crisis, though they aroused the anger of the vehemently Protestant 
inhabitants of the thirteen colonies. It also dealt with the problem 
of India fiir more courageously than any of its predecessors. If it 
had not been wrecked by the American difficulty, George Ill’s 
mtem might have lasted, and the cabinet system might have been 
forgotten as a mere device of the Whig oligarchy. 

The Boston Tea Party. — Even the American problem 
seemed for a time to be losing its difficulty. The resistance to the 
tax of 3^. a pound on tea (which was the only formal ground of 
complaint] was gradually diminishing between 1770 and 1773, 
because it was difficult to maintain passionate indignation over such a 
matter. And in 1773 North made a change which might have been 
expected to ease the situation. The East India Company was 
almost bankrupt, ^'o relieve its distress, it was allowed to send tea 
direct to America, instead of through England. Thus it would 
escape the is. duty levied in England, and pay only the 3/:/. duty 
levi^ in America ; the Americans would get their tea more cheaply 
than before the Townshend duties were imposed. When the first 
consignment under the new rules arrived at Boston, a gang of men 
disguised as Red Indians boarded the ships and threw die property 
of the East India Company into the harbour, evidendy fearing that 
if it was landed it might be bought (December 1773). 

Penal Legislation.—The Boston tea-riot aroused deep anger 
in England. Lord North introduced a series of penal laws, one of 
which removed the custom-house from Boston to Salem, while 
another transferred the appointment of judges to the Crown, and made 
it possible (in view of the difficulty of getting convictions in America) 
to bring cases for trial to England. More serious, the charter of 
Massachusetts was cancelled. These Acts for the first time gave 
real colour to the charge that the British Government was an enemy 
to American liberty. They precipitated an open conflict. 

Colonial Resistance.—^Thc Massachusetts Assembly became 
practically a rebel government. General Gage began to fortify 
Boston against possible attack by the “ rebels.” And a Congress 
of all the colonies except Georgia met at Philadelphia (1774) to 
concert measures of resistance, and adopted a Declaradon of Rights. 
But it made no constructive proposals for dealing with the difficulty. 
It refused to consider a scheme for a federal organisation which would 
be able to vote the funds needed for common defence. Tempers 
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were up on both sides of the Atlantic. Most Englishmen thought it 
unreasonable that the colonists should expect to enjoy all the advan¬ 
tages of naval and miliury protection at the expense of the mother- 
country, while refusing to contribute to the cost. Most of the 
cdonists were convinced that the essentials of self-government were 
being challenged. 

Attempts at Conciliation.—As the crisis approached, its 
gravity was for the first time realised in England. Chatham, in 
conjunction with Benjamin Franklin* (who was living in England 
as an agent for some of the colonies), tried to devise a scheme of 
conciliation (1774), but tempers were too high to give it a chance. 
Burke delivered two noble orations f in the House of Commons, 
full of profound wisdom, but they were of no avail. Even North 
proposed a measure of conciliation, under which any colony which 
made a reasonable contribution to the cost of defence should be 
exempted from the payment of taxes. It was too late. Over in 
Massachusetts the militiamen were already drilling. General Gage 
sent out a small force to seize and destroy a store of munitions 
lest the colonists should get hold of them. The troops were 
attacked by the local levies at Lexington (April 1775) ; and the 
War of American Independence began. 

5. The Causes of the American Revolution 

The blame for this disaster, which was to lead, after a war of 
seven years, to the severance of the thirteen American colonies from 
the British Crown,has commonly been laid upon George III,Lord 
North and Grenville. This is not a just judgment. Doubtless 
they showed too little taa and understanding of ^e situation. But 
their claim that the colonists ought to make some contribution to 
the cost of their own defence was in itself fair, and the colonists were 
at least as blind to the justice of this claim as the king was to their 
objections. The roots of the difficulty lay, in truth, much deeper 
than the mere attempt to collect a very modest sum of taxation, 
which was rather the occasion than the cause of the revolution. 

(i) The Trade-System.—^The old colonial system of tiading 
r^i^dons, devised in the seventeenth century and greatly extended 


* Fnnkitn'i Autobiography U worth reading. 
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by the Whigs, had outlived its usefulness* Although an honest 
attempt was made to balance the restrictions on colonial trade by 
monopoly rights for colonial goods in the English markets, and by 
bounties from the British Treasury on colonial production, and although 
the balance of advantage and disadvantage was about equal on both 
sides, it was neither wise nor safe to base imperial unity upon trade- 
bonds. Moreover, the system was not made by agreement, but 
solely by the authority of the British Parliament. Its worst features 
were due to the Whigs, who had tried in vain to prohibit colonial 
manufactures ; and Walpole’s Molasses Act was one of the chief 
causes of friction. Although the colonists never formally attacked 
the trade-system, they only tolerated it so long as it was not enforced. 
It was, in fact, one of the main causes of the difficulty. Yet nobody, 
on either side of the Atlantic, proposed to do away with it. Thus 
one of the principal causes of strife was one which never came to the 
forefront during the controversy. 

(2) The Governmental System.—The system of govern¬ 
ment, whereby the Governor in each colony was appointed by the 
Crown but had to work with elected legislatures, was bound to work 
badly. There was constant friction between ^e Governors (who 
had to carry out orders from home) and their Assemblies, and this 
was made worse by the fact that the Governors were often badly 
selected. Democratic communities could not but feel that their 
freedom was limited by this system, and they expressed this feeling 
by trying to bring the Governors under their control, and by refusing 
security of tenure to judges. This cause of friction also never 
emerg^ openly, yet it was one of the main sources of unrest. 

(3) The Problem of Defence.—Since the colonies always 
persistently refused to set up any common organisation for defence 
and taxation, these duties necessarily fell to the home government, 
whose action, however necessary, was apt to be resented. When the 
colonies had won their independence, they themselves found it neccs- 
«ry to set up a common authority in the place of the home govern¬ 
ment. Their failure to do $0 at an earlier date (say in 175+) * was 
probably the main reason for the breakdown of the old system. It 
was reasonable that the home country, already loaded with debt, 
which had largely been incurred on behalf of the colonies, should 
expect some contribution towards the cost of defence which this 


* See above, p. 
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system threw upon it) but the at^mpt to obtain this contribution 
was the immediate cause of the breach. 

(4) Removal of the French Menace.—The overthrow of 
the French power in America had removed the main factor which 
kept the colonies loyal, and led them to endure the inconveniences 
and the restrictions on their freedom which the old colonial system 
involved. Montcalm prophesied, shortly before his death, that the 
conquest of Canada would be followed by a revolt in the English 
colonies. His prophecy was very quickly verified. 

(5) The Western Territories.—^The problems presented by the 
new territories east of the Mississippi which had recently been conquered 
from Franee were another cause of friction. The colonics regarded 
these lands as their property, and wanted a free hand in dealing with 
them ; the home government regarded them as British conquests, 
and was resolved to administer them with a regard for the rights of 
their Indian inhabitants with which few of ^e colonies had any 
8)rmpathy, and which was, indeed, a new thing in the reladons between 
civilised and backward peoples. This difference materially con¬ 
tributed to intensify the friction which arose from the other causes. 

A Difficult Problem.—The truth is that the colonics had 
grown up, and that the system which had served for their childhood 
W2S no longer suitable. They enjoyed a higher degree of freedom 
than any otlier colonies in the world, or than any other peoples in the 
world ; and -the freer a people is, the more it resents any restriction 
on its freedom. Even in the sphere of trade, the restrictions imposed 
upon the British colonists were as nothing in comparison with the 
rigid control exercised by France, Spin, and Holland over their 
colonies. It is merely absurd to say that the home government, 
corrupt and short-sighted as it was, was in any sense tyrannical. 
The problem which George III and Grenville and North had to 
face was a problem far too difficult for them—a problem which even 
Burke and Chatham never £illy appreciated, and which no colonial 
statesman understood—a problem which was new to the world. It 
was nothing less than the problem of enabling a number of free com¬ 
munities to live together in unity without impiring the freedom of 
anjf of them. It was not the imposition of a ^reepenny duty on tea 
tlm separated America from Britain, but the impossibiitty, in that 
generation, with its traditions and background, of recondling unity 
with liberty. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE WAR OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES (1775-1783) 

1. The Colonial War (1775-1777) 

A Civil War.—It was a Civil War which began in 1775. Both 
in Britain and in America opinion was deeply divided. In Britain, 
indeed, there was at first a great majority which supported the king’s 
policy 5 but some of the best men—^among them Chatham, Burke, 
and young Charles Fox,* who had deserted the Government side in 
1774—sympathised with the colonists, and felt that the swollen 
power of the Crown, against which the colonists were fighting, was 
also dangerous to English liberty. In America there were many 
thousands who hated the idea of disruption. These were the 
** Loyalists ” j they formed nearly half of the population, and in the 
middle and southern colonies were probably a majority. Over 
20,000 of them fought on the king’s side during the war j and when 
the war was over, more than 60,000 of them left their homes and 
their property in order to remain under the British flag. Their zeal, 
rightly used, might have given victory to the king. 

British Advantages.—At the outset, all the advantages seemed 
to lie on the British side. The colonies lay in a long straggling line, 
hitherto linked mainly by the sea, and the sea was controlled by the 
Navy. The colonists had no regular army, and their militia were apt 
to desert the colours in order to get home to their farms. There 
were no recognised means of raising funds, and the Congress at Phila¬ 
delphia was ill-obeyed. One thing alone maintained the colonial 
cause during the first years—the steadfastness of George Washington, 
their leader. He the only great man produced by this war on 
either side ; and he was continually hampered by the jealousies of 
his rivals in Congress. On the other hand, George III suffered 
from a lack of military resources. The total numbers of the British 
army only amounted to 38,000 at the beginning of the war, and this 
included the garrisons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and the troops that 
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had to be kept in reserve at home. For this reason mercenaries had 
to be hired in Germany} and the employment of these Hessian 
troops was bitterly resented by the Americans. Nevertheless, with 
command of the sea, and with the strength of the Loyalists stiffened 
by a regular army, George III ought to have been able to suppress 
the revolt if his resources had been well used. 

The First Campaign ( 1775 ).—At the opening of the struggle • 
the only British force in America consisted of 3,000 men under Gage 
in Boston. Though his numbers were later raised to 10,000, Gage 
did not venture to take the offensive. He was beset by 20,000 
Massachusetts militiamen under Washington. When they occupied 
Bunker*s Hilly which commanded Boston (June 1775), Gage drove 



them out by a costly frontal attack. But Washington, by occupying 
Dorchester Heights, which commanded the harbour, made Gage's 
position untenable ; and in March 1776 he had to evacuate Boston, 
withdrawing his troops by sea to Halifuc. Meanwhile a New 
England force had invaded Canada, occupied Montreal, and besieged 
Quebec. But the French Canadians renuined loyal 1 and when 
reinforcements arrived from England in the spring, the New 
Englanders had to retire. A British attempt to seize Charleston in 
South Carolina was beaten off. 

The Declaration of Independence.—Thus the results of 
the fi^t campaign were fiivourable to the colonists. But they knew 
they ileeded foreign help. Partly in the hope of getting it. Congress, 

* For the whole war in America, tec School Atlas, Plate 500 and 
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on July 4th, 1776) issued a Declaration of Independence. This 
historic document contained a bold declaration of the inalienable right 
of all men to liberty ; but this did not involve the grant of liberty to 
the numerous negro slaves of the revolting colonies. In Britain, 
since the famous judgment of Lord Mansfield in the Somerset case 
(1772), slavery was illegal, and every slave became free the moment 
he set foot on British soil ; in America, despite the glorious phrases 
of the Declaration, slavery survived for nearly a century. The 
Declaration contained also a formidable series of charges against the 
mother-country, drawn up in the spirit of the partisan rather than of 
the judge. It was a memorable moment in human history when, 
in the name of liberty, a group of self-governing conununities de¬ 
liberately cast oflF their allegiance. From this moment a new State 
came into existence, and we must no longer speak of the colonists, 
but of the Americans. 

Campaign of 1776 .—The ink was scarcely dry upon the 
Declaration of Independence when the tide of war turned against the 
Americans. The British army, now under the comnund of Lord 
Howe, was brought from Halifax to Long Island (1776), where it 
nearly captured Washington’s army } New York was seized, and 
much of New Jersey was occupied, the British forces being every¬ 
where well received, for the Loydists were in a majority in this region. 
Controlling the Middle States, the British forces separated New 
England and Virginia, the chief centres of resistance. Though 
Washington achieved a brilliant little success by surprising a detached 
force of Hessians at Trenton^ his position was extremely difficult j his 
troops were largely untrustworthy, and his supplies were badly 
organised. There seemed every reason to expect that the American 
resistance would be crushed in the next campaign. 

Brandywine and Saratoga.—For the campaign of 1777 the 
main plan was that Burgoyne should advance from Canada, by the 
route down Lake Champlain so often used by the French, while 
another force from New York was to secure the line of the Hudson : 
this would isolate New England. Meanwhile Howe was to secure 
his position in the Middle States. The attempt to carry out these 
two plans concurrendy led to disaster. Howe, taking his army 
round to the Delaware by sea, defeated the main American army at 
Brandywine (October 1777), and occupied Philadelphia, whence 
Congress had to flee hurn^y. An attack by Washington was 
beaten ofiF at Germantown ; and Washington haul to take up his 
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winter quarters at Valley Forge, where his army suffered the extreme 

of misery: if Howe had 
attacked it, it must have been 
destroyed. This side of the 
campaign had thus gone well 
for the British. But Howe 
had started too late, and had 
drawn off the forces which 
ought to have been advancing 
up the Hudson to make a 
junction with Burgoyne^s 
Canadian army. Burgoyne, 
advancing through a thickly 
wooded country which lent 
itself to irregular backwoods 
fighting, had experienced 
many difficulties in his ad* 
vance) and in October, just 
when Howe was winning 
Philadelphia, he found him¬ 
self hemmed in at Saratoga 
by the levies of New England 
under Gates, and was com¬ 
pelled to surrender with his 
whole force.* 

France Enters the 
War.—The capitulation of 
Saratoga was the turning- 
point of the war. It was 
not in itself a very grave 
disaster, and the British forces 
still held the upper hand in 
the main field of fighting. 
But it persuaded France to 
join in the war. A formal 
treaty of alliance with the 
United States was concluded 
two months after the news of Saratoga reached France i and in ’ 

. .. . . . . . . . . ..... 
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March 177 ®> France declared war against Britain. She had for some 
time been aiding the Americans with money and munitions, and had 
welcomed American privateers in her ports. She now felt that the 
moment had come to take her revenge for the last war. Behind 
France was Spain, bound to her by the Family Compact, and ready 
to come in at her own time. These two despotic powers, which 
had never granted any semblance of self-government to their own 
colonies, now came forward as the champions of the Americans 
against the mother-country which had conferred upon them the 
highest degree of liberty enjoyed by any peoples in the world. The 
entry of France into the war changed the whole character of the 
struggle. It became, for Britain, a life-and-death struggle against 
an ancient enemy. 

Death of Chatham.—In this crisis Lord North, whose govern¬ 
ment had now lost the confidence of the nation, was anxious to make 
way for Chatham j and if Chatham had been his old self, he might 
still have redeemed the situation, which was not worse than it had 
been in 1757. But he was now working in close alliance with the 
Whigs, though he differed from them profoundly. The Whigs had 
made up their minds that America was lost, and were for recognising 
its independence at once. Chatham, though eager to remove the 
causes of American dissiitisfaction, would not consent to the disruption 
of the Empire. But Chatham was near his end. In April 1778, a 
month after the French declaration of war, he made his last speech 
in the House of Lords. It was in effect an attack upon the policy 
of his Whig friends, and an impassioned protest against “ the dis¬ 
memberment of this ancient and most glorious monarchy.” He had 
to be carried out of the House after his speech, and died a few weeks 
later. Thus, in the crisis of her fate, Britain lost the one man who 
might even yet have redeemed the situation. 

The conduct of the war remained in the hands of the king, and 
of his now discredited ministers. They showed, as we shall see, no 
sort of competence in the conduct of the war. But the king, great as 
were his defects and limitations, had one great virtue—courage j and 
in the coming ordeal the courage of the nation answered to the 
courage of the king. It is usu^ to regard the later stages of die 
American war as a period of unmitigated humiliation. They should 
rather be regarded as a proof of the strength and courage of the Bridsh 
pet^e even under bad leadership. For never in her history, ^fore 
or rince, has Britain been compelled to face so great a combinadon of 
ipfumiies^ and lo &ce them without allies. 
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1 . Britannia contra Mundum (1778-1782) 

A Ring of Foes.—During the next four years Britain was faced 
hj a combination of all the great naval powers, such as many had 
feared might follow the triumph of 1763. The intervention of 
France in 1778 was followed by that of Spain in 1779 and Holland 
in 1780, while all the northern powers—Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
Sweden, and the Emperor—formed a League of Armed Neutrality, 
hostile to Britain. Meanwhile, in America she had to deal with the 
revolt of the Americans, srifFened by regular forces sent from France ; 
and in India her infant empire was menaced by a combination of all 
the great native powers, stirred up in part by French influence. She 
had no friends or helpers anywhere in the world. That she should 
have emerged from this ord^ without being entirely ruined was an 
achievement which, twenty years earlier, would have seemed 
impossible. 

The War at Sea.—Her very existence in this struggle depended 
upon the Navy ; and the Navy did not fail her, though it was handled 
with gross incompetence by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
Sandwich. Meanwhile the mercantile marine had to fight for its 
life. Every ship had to go armed ; almost every foreign vessel on 
all the seas of the world was an enemy. Hundreds of ships were 
captured in this world-wide struggle. But the captures of enemy 
ships made by British privateers were yet more numerous. This 
endesB sea-war cannot be described in dcuil i but it was going on 
throughout the five dreadful years, and the gallantry of the mercantile 
marine was an essential part of the resisting power of Britain. The 
Indian side of this desperate struggle must be left for later treatment} 
the struggle on the seas and in America can only be baldly summarised. 

Campaign of 1778 .—^Thc first result of the French entry into 
the war was that the British forces evacuated Philadelphia, and fell 
back upon New York, whicTi continued to be the British head¬ 
quarters throughout the remainder of the war. It was feared that 
French forces would be sent to America i and therefore no forward 
movement was attempted, except the despatch of a small force to 
Georgia, where Savannah was occupied. This was the beginning 
of a new plan of attack, in which the Loyalists of the Southern States 
were to be made the base for a northward advance. Meanwhile 
everything depended upon what France was able to do with the new 
fleet wfai^ she had bem strenuously building up rince 1763. Instead 
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of blockading the French squadrons in their harbours, as Pitt had done 
during the last war, Sandwich let the French Mediterranean fleet get 
out of Toulon and cross the Atlantic. But it was outmanoeuvred 
bjr Howe off the American coast, and departed without doing anything, 
to the bitter disappointment of the Americans ; it then went off to 
the West Indies, where it captured two small islands, but was again 
outmanoeuvred by the inferior British forces in those waters. 

Intervention of Spain.—In 1779 Spain came into the war, 
and at once laid siege to Gibraltar. The heroic resistance of the 
rock-garrison, under Elliot, lasted for three years.* French and 
Spanish fleets—allowed to make a junction by the folly of Sandwich 
in failing to maintain a blockade and in scattering the British fleet 
in small squadrons all over the world—for a time commanded the 
English Channel. An invasion of England or Ireland seemed likely ; 
and in both countries volunteer forces were hastily raised—with 
consequences, in Ireland, which will have to be noted later. Yet 
wherever the enemy attacked, he was routed—as in Jersey, which 
the French tried to capture 5 and as in Savannah, which was attacked 
by a French fleet and an American army. Britain was making no 
advance, but she was holding her own, and the Americans were 
rapidly losing faith in their French allies. 

The Armed Neutrality: Dutch Intervention.—In 1780 
Catherine II of Russia, egged on by Frederick of Prussia, formed 
the League of Armed Neutrality, to demand that all neutral 
vessels should be allowed to trade freely with belligerent ports. 
Britain had been using her naval strength to harass her enemies by 
intercepting supplies sent to them in neutral vessels. She had, in her 
desperate struggle, strained the laws of war at sea ; she now had to 
fight with her strength partly crippled. In the autumn of 1780 a 
new enemy was added in Holland, which had been supplying stores 
to all the enemy belligerents ; she was the most active of all the 
neutrals in this traffic ; and when a draft treaty of alliance with the 
Americans was found in a captured Dutch ship (October 1780) the 
British Government declared war, so as to have greater freedom in 
trying to stamp out this traffic. The year 1780 saw, therefore, a very 
serious worsening in the situation. 

Campaign of 1780 .—Nevertheless 1780 was a year of striking 
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British successes : after two years on the defensive, Britain began to 
take the initiative again. In America a big forward movement was 
started in the Southern States. Charleston was taken after a three* 
months’ siege; and Cornwallis won at Camdin a crushing victory 
over the southern American army. This was a promising loginning 
for the projected southern campaign. On the seas R^ney,* the 
greatest sailor of this period, rcliev^ Gibraltar and threw abundant 
supplies into the beleaguered fortress j defeated a Spanish fleet off 
Capi St. Uncent, capturing six ships ; and then, sailing off to the 
West Indies, defeated a French fleet at Dominica^ and drove it back 
over the Atlantic, thus securing complete command in American 
waters. At the end of 1780 the Americans were profoundly dis¬ 
heartened. They had had no help from Franee, with the exception 
of a few volunteers ; they were almost bankrupt \ many of their 
troops were mutinous 5 and one of their best generals, Arnold, had 
gone over to the British side. In die autumn of 1780 the French 
at last sent an army to America : it ought never to have been allowed 
to cross the Adandc. But the French also were distressed. They 
had as yet won no real success anywhere. Spain also was dis¬ 
heartened by her failure to make any impression upon Gibraltar. 
Britain was not only holding her own, but advancing. If her naval 
power—^now gready increased by immense activity in ship-building— 
had been wisely used, the issue of die war might still have been 
favourable. 

The Critical Year 1781 .—^The next year, 1781, was the 
critical year of the struggle. Until late in the year everything seemed 
to be going well for Britain. Gibraltar was relieved again, and still 
held out; Jersey beat off another French attack a dogged naval 
batde with the Dutch, off the Dogger Bank^ though indecisive, practic¬ 
ally put an end to the Dutch participation in the war ; in the West 
Indies Rodney captured the ri^ Dutch island of St. Eustatius^ which 
had been the centre of the Cbntraband trafHc with America, and 
captured vast plunder. Cornwallis boldly pushed forward his cam¬ 
paign in the ^uthern States. He won a brilliant victory over the 
main American southern army at Guildford Court-house. In his 
rear, indeed, the Loyalists were gravely endangered ; but he resolved 
to advance boldly north into Virginia, hoping to catch Washington, 
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who was watching the main British forces under Clinton in New 
York. The plan might have succeeded if Clinton had given adequate 
support. But instead of doing so, Clinton (who was afraid of an 
attack from Washington) ordered Cornwallis to take up a defensive 
position on the coast, where he could be helped by the fleet. So 
Cornwallis reluctantly took up a position at Yorktown, on the shore 
of Chesapeake Bay, and waited for the fleet. 

Nav^ Failure : Yorktown.—Meanwhile, Sandwich’s suicidal 
&ilure to watch and blockade the French fleets had at last had 
its Inevitably disastrous result. A French fleet under de Grasse 
bad sailed unimpeded from Brest. It had gone to the West 
Indies, where Rodney—busy with the plunder of St. Eustatius 
—had not challenged it with sufficient strength. Dc Grasse had 
then sailed off to the American coast. Off the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay, he met an inferior British squadron, which ought to have fought 
him to the death, but instead drew off. Washington, acting in con¬ 
junction with dc Grasse, swiftly moved his army, and a French 
army co-operating with it, from the Hudson down into Virginia. 
Clinton, in New York, took no steps to deal with this situation until 
too late. And tlic result was that Cornwallis, beset on land by the 
Franco-American army, saw with despair a French and not an 
English fleet sailing up Chesapeake Bay. After a gallant resistance, 
he was forced to surrender at Torktown (October 1781). 

Fall of North.—This sudden and disastrous reversal of fortune 
—which was ultimately due to Sandwich’s mishandling of the 
navy—put an end to the possibility of victory in America. Though 
British forces still held out in New York and Charleston, they had 
given up hope. In England the news brought a feeling of despair. 
It quickly led to the fall of North’s government (March 1782), and 
the triumphant opposition of Whigs and Chathamites, who had been 
growing in vigour ever since 1778, had to be admitted to power by 
the reluctant George III. To them fell the duty of making peace 5 
and though George III would have been ready to carry on the 
struggle, the Whigs had long since made up their minds that America 
was lost. 

“ The Saints and Gibraltar.—But the negotiations were 
slow, and the war still continued, at sea, though not in America. 
The chief scenes of fighting were the West Indies and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In the West Indies • the French had captured Nevis and 
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St KittS) and were threatening Jamaica, and the Spaniards had taken 
the Bahamas, when Rodney arrived with a British fleet and inflicted 
upon de Grasse a crushing defeat, off the islands known as th$ Saints^ 
near Martinique (April 1782). This victory completely re-established 
British naval prestige, and convinced France that nothing was to be 
gained by prolonging the wat Meanwhile in the Mediterranean a 
combined French and Spanish army had reduced Port Mahon, thechief 
town of Afinorca^ after a six months* siege. In September 1782, a 
final and desperate onslaught was made upon Gibraltar by an army of 
40,000 and a fleet of 49 ships of the line. The garrison, who 
numbered 7,000, beat off all attacks ; and when peace was made 
(February 1783) the flag was still flying on the Rock. 

3. CONSIQUBNCIS OF THI AmIRICAN WaR 

The Terms of Peace.—The peace which concluded this con¬ 
fused and ill-fought war had two aspects. On the one hand, by a 
treaty signed in November 1782, Britain recognised the independence 
of the thirteen colonies,* and ceded to them the whole vast territory 
east of the Mississippi, except Florida, which was claimed by Spain. 
Canada remained British by her own choice, though the line of 
denurcation was not clearly drawn. On the other hand, the treaties 
with France, Spain, and Holland, concluded in 1783, made very 
little change. Spain regained Florida, which she had lost in 1763, 
and Minorca, which she had lost in 1713 ; France gained the West 
Indian island of St. Lucia, and the West African district of Senegal, 
conquered from her in 1763. 

Prelude to the French Revolution.^—What were the effects 
of this war ? Contemporary opinion thought that the great days 
of British power were at an end, but the next few yean were to 
provide a forcible contradiction of this view. France seemed to 
have re-established her prestige. In reality, she had gained nothing, 
and almost ruined herself. The financial strain of this war brought 
her to the verge of bankruptcy, and was the direct cause of the 
summons of the States-General in 1789, which began the French 
Revcdudon. In another way, also, the French Revolution was 
directly influenced by the American Revolution. French soldiers 
who had fou^t in America came back filled with democratic ideas. 


* School Atlas, Plats 51. 
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which reinforced the teachings of Rousseau, then prevalent in France. 
And, having seen a wide diffusion of prosperity in America, they 
leaped to the conclusion that democracy brought material well-being. 
The American Revolution made the French Revolution inevitable. 

Organisation of the United States.—But the main conse¬ 
quence of the war was the creation of the United States as a powerful 
free republic in the New World, unhampered by the feudal traditions 
of Europe. The essential institutions of this new State were those 
which it derived from the mother-country. The English common 
law still ruled American life ) and none of the States made any 
material change in the system of government they had received from 
the mother-country, apart from the substitution of an elected for a 
nominated Governor. It was found, however, to be no easy matter 
to work out a common system of government to take the place of the 
authority of the British Crown and Parliament. The infant federa¬ 
tion almost broke down in fiice of the jealousies of the various States 
and their unwillingness to submit to any common authority : these 
were the very difficulties which had nuinly caused the quarrel with 
the mother-country. There were five years of discussion before the 
scheme of a federal constitution was agreed upon by a Convention in 
1787 I and the individual Sutes would only allow definite and 
limited powers to the new central authority. The system which was 
eventually set up was closely imitated from that of Britain. There 
was a legislature of two houses, and a President who was endowed 
with just the powers which George III had claimed and wielded 
during the government of Lord North : he chose his own ministers, 
and (within defined limits) was not responsible to Congress for the 
way in which he used his powers. Because it was based upon a sort 
of treaty between thirteen independent States, the new constitution 
was the most rigid, and the most difficult to alter, that has ever con¬ 
trolled the affairs of a great State. But it was framed with such 
wisdom that it has stood the strain of nearly a century and a half, and 
has fitted the needs of a community that has grown to be the biggest 
and richest of the world’s societies. 

4* Thi Natiowaust Movbmbnt in Irbland 

The American Revolution brought to a head a movement of 
national protest which had been gradually gaining force in Ireland 
iince the beginning of the reign of George III. 
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Irish Grievances. —Every section of the Irish people had its 
grievances. The greatest and the most bitter were, of course, those 
of the Catholic majority, who were excluded from Parliament and 
from all public offices, and subjected to all the tyrannical restrictions 
of the penal code ; the great mass of Catholics were also sunk in the 
deepest penury. But the Catholics were almost voiceless, so effective 
was the system of persecution. The Presbyterians of the North, 
who formed a majority of the Protestants, also had their grievances : 
they, almost equally with the Catholics, were excluded from public 
life. Even the dominant Anglican minority, who formed about 
one-twelfth of the population, had grievances, which they shared 
with the rest of the nation. In the first place, Ireland was subject 
to trade restrictions more severe than those of America, and far more 
completely enforced. In the second place, the Irish Parliament had 
been reduced to impotence. The English Parliament claimed the 
right of legislating over its head. It could not pass any measure 
which had not previously been approved by the English Privy Council. 
There was no means of bringing a Parliament to an end, or getting a 
fresh election, save the death of the king : one Parliament had sat 
throughout the thirty-three years of George II’s reign. There was 
in Ireland no Mutiny Act, to secure the control of Parliament over 
the army i no security of tenure for judges ; not even a Habeas 
Carpus Act. And all Irish offices were filled by the English Govern¬ 
ment, and used for the purpose of maintaining an obsequious majority 
in the Irish Parliament In protesting against these evils, the 
Anglican minority was asserting not only its own grievances, but 
those of all Ireland. The Irish Nationalist movement was actually 
started by the ruling Anglican minority. 

Beginning of Opposition.—Protests against this system had 
begun early in George IITs reign. They took two forms. On the 
one hand, there were a number of agrarian outrages, by gangs who 
called themselves “ Whiteboys,” ** Oakbo^” or “ Steelbop ” : 
these were the outcome of acute economic distress, and they pointed 
to a deep-seated evil that needed attention ; but as yet they led to 
nothing. On the other hand, an opposition arose in Parliament, 
which demanded remedies for the various political evils already 
described. They achieved only one modest success : an Oetennial 
Act^ limiting the duration of Irish Parliaments to eight years, was 
pas^ in 1768. 

Grattan as Leader •—^The dispute between England and the 
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American colonies gave new force to this movement of opposition. 
The grievances of the Americans, both in regard to trade restrictions 
and in regard to political subordination, were very like the grievances 
of the Irish, though far less serious. Among the Presbyterians of 
Ulster, especially, sympathy with the Americans was strong. It 
happened that the first election under the Octennial Act fell in 1776 
—the year of the American Declaration of Independence. In the 
new Parliament the opposition was far stronger than it had been, and 
it found a leader in Henry Grattan,* perhaps the greatest British 
orator in that age of great orators. Under Grattan’s leadership the 
opposition set before itself two main objects—the removal of trade 
disabilities, and the withdrawal of the existing restrictions on the 
freedom of action of the Irish Parliament. Grattan also favoured 
relief for the Catholics ; but here many of his followers parted 
company with him. Under the pressure of the war, Lord North 
was brought to assent to various concessions. The first measure of 
relief for the Irish Catholics (a very modest measure) was passed in 
1778. In the same year North asked the English Parliament to 
remove many of the restrictions on Irish trade ; but here his docile 
majority would not follow him, and his proposals were almost 
destroyed. 

The Volunteers.—In the next year, 1779, came the threat of 
an invasion, when the fleets of France and Spain dominated the 
English ChanneL Large forces of volunteers were raised : within 
a year Ireland produced 40,000 volunteers. The creation of these 
volunteer corps changed the political situation. They became, 
insensibly, political discussion dubs, and the demand for reform 
gained a new force. The volunteers passed resolutions demanding 
freedom of trade, and, in imitation of the Americans, threatened to 
boycott British goods unless their demands were conceded. Under 
this pressure North obtained from the English Parliament, in 1779 
and 1780, sweeping measures for the freeing of Irish trade. Practi¬ 
cally all that Scotland had gained through the Union was thus granted 
to Ireland without a Union. There was, indeed, some talk in these 
years of proposing an Irish Union ; but it was useless, because (as 
the Lord-Lieutenant reported) “ national feeling would not hear of 
it.” The Irish—Anglicans and Presbyterians even more than 
Catholics—were aiming at national freedom. 


* There it a thort Life of Grattan in Lccky'i Uaders •J Irish Ofnnion. 
YU ^ O 
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Demand tor Legislative Independence. —Economic free* 
dom having been gained, the next step was legislative independence. 
In 1780 Grattan introduced into the Irish Parliament what was 
alarmingly called a Declaration of Independence. Grattan was 
perfectly loyal to the English connection. But he had set his face 
towards freeing the Irish Parliament from its subordination. The 
Declaration was not pressed, but the sentiment of the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment was in its favour. And presently the volunteers, whose demands 
had secured liberty of trade, took up the cry. By 1781 their numbers 
had risen to 80,000, and they had worked out a national organisation 
for themselves. So formidable a body could not be disregarded. In 
1782 the volunteers of Ulster held a general congress at Dungamm^ 
where they met in a Protestant church, passed resolutions asserting 
the sole right of the Irish Parliament to make laws for Ireland, and 
appointed a committee to carry on the agitation. They went on— 
and this, coming from a purely Protestant gathering, was very sig¬ 
nificant—^to declare their sympathy with the Roman Catholics, and 
their belief in freedom of conscience. Immediately after the 
Dungannon conference, Grattan moved in Parliament an address to 
the king asserting the legislative independence of Ireland. Almost 
the whole nation was in agreement Grand juries even refused to 
enforce British laws. 

Legislative Independence Secured.—Within a month of 
the Dungarmon Conference, Lord North's government came to an 
end in England { and the Whigs, who had proclaimed their sympathy 
with the Irish movement, were in power. They accepted the 
situation } and in 1782 the Declaratory Act of 1719 (which asserted 
the power of the English Parliament to legislate for Ireland) was 
repealed, and the necessity for previous approval of Irish Bills by the 
Privy Council, embodied in Poynings’ Acts, was done away with. 
Ireland seemed to have obtained complete legislative independence. 
Apart from the executive power of the Crown,she was now, in theory, 
bound by no constitution^ link to England, and might (like Scotland 
before the Union) embark upon a policy wholly incompatible with 
diat of the sister State. Next to the independence of the United 
States themselves, this was the most remarkable result of the American 
stn^e. It seemed as if not merely the British Empire but the 
Britisb Islands were dissolvmg mto disunity. 
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5 * The Breakdown of George Ill’s System of Government 

Besides transforming the situation in Ireland, the American War 
brought about a great change in British politics. It caused the down¬ 
fall of George Ill’s system of government, and the restoration of 
cabinet government It also led to a marked growth of the demand 
for constitutional reform. 

The Two Oppositions.—There were two distinct wings of 
the opposition. On the one hand, there were the Old Whigs, whose 
chief inspirer was Burke, but whose strength had been greatly 
increased when the brilliant, reckless and beloved Charles Fox joined 
them in 1774* They had come to be violent supporters of the 
American cause : Fox even came to the House of Commons dressed 
in the American colours. In home affairs their supreme aim was to 
overthrow the power which the king had built up, and to restore the 
old Whig methods. The other wing consisted of the followers of 
Chatham, led, after his death, by Lord Shelburne, a very able man, 
and sometliing of a Radical } the Chathamites, though they sympa¬ 
thised with the Americans, hated the idea of recognising the in¬ 
dependence of America, which the Whigs were eager to do. There 
was no real unity between these two sections, though they acted 
together. 

Growing Opposition.—Until 1777 the king’s system seemed 
to be secure, and the opposition was quiescent. But after the 
disasters of that year and the intervention of F ranee, the credit of the 
Government d^ined, and the opposition became more vigorous. 
In 1778 and 1779 the Whigs put forth their proposals for dt'stroying 
the sources of the king’s power by taking out of his hands the means 
of buying a majority in the House of Commons—the means which 
the Whigs themselves had used in the days of their greatness. One 
of these was the abolition of needless offices held by the “ placemen ” 
in the House : it was known as “ economical reform.” Another 
was the disfranchisement of revenue officers, who controlled the 
elections in some boroughs ; a third was the exclusion of contractors 
from Parliament—giving contracts to members was one of North’s 
methods of bribery. 

The Gordon Riots. —^The political contest became acute in 
1 780, which was a year of intense excitement. In that year London 
was di^raced by anti-Catholic riots, in protest against an Act for the 
rdi^ of En^iih Catholica which had been pa^ in 1778. The 
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leader of the protest was a half-mad fanatic, Lord George Gordon. 
For some days London was in the hands of the rioters, and the hidden 
under-world of the great city was stirred up : only the king had the 
courage needed to suppress this ugly outburst.* The Gordon Riots 
were unimportant in tliemselves ; but they were a sign of the 
general excitement and a proof of the existence of ugly social 
conditions. 

Reform Movements.—More important were the political 
movements of 1780. There was a general election in that year, 
and the new House of Commons was much less favourable to the 
king than its predecessor. Though it would not pass the Whigs’ 
Bills, it adopted a resolution ** that the power of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished ”—^an ominous 
sign of revolt And outside Parliament a popular agitation began, 
the like of which had never been seen before. Great county 
meetings were held, first in Yorkshire and then in other counties, 
to demand ** economical reform.” And they did not stop here. 
They went on to demand parliamentary reform, tliough the Whigs 
disliked this extension of the programme j and a powerful Society 
for Constitutional Information was founded to carry on propaganda 
work for parliamentary reform throughout the country. Thus a 
remarkable constitutional movement was afoot in England. 

The Rockingham Ministry.—When Lord North fell in 
1782, the opportunity for overthrowing the king’s system of govern¬ 
ment had arrived. George III had to accept a ministry in which 
Whigs and Chathamites were combined under the leadership of 
Lord Rockingham, and Charles Fox and Lord Shelburne, as Secre¬ 
taries of State, were responsible for the peace negotiations. Frora 
the first they found it impossible to work together, and a split between 
the two sections of the opposition was obviously coming. But before 
it came, the Whig programme of Economical Reform was carried into 
law, the main Bill being in the charge of Burke. The number of 
sinecure posts and places was enormously cut down ; revenue officers 
were disfranchised ; and contractors were excluded from Parliament* 
The result was that it was no longer possible for any government to 
obtain a majority by the corrupt methods which had been habitually 
employed ever since l7l4^ and, indeed, ever since 1660. This 
impli^ a great change, and it cut away the foundations of the personal 


* Dickeos'i Bamah Budge dealt with this q>iiode. 
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power which George III had built up by using the methods of 
Walpole, ^'he parliamentary reformers, now numerous throughout 
the country, hoped that the rotten and pocket boroughs would next be 
attacked. But this was no part of the Whig programme, though 
Shelburne and the Chathamites were in favour of it; for the Whig 
magnates owned many rotten boroughs. 

The Shelburne Ministry.—In 1782 Lord Rockingham died, 
and at once the Government split in two. Shelburne would not 
serve under Fox, nor Fox under Shelburne. George III observed 
the split with satisfaction ; and invited Shelburne to form a ministry. 
In this new government the Chancellorship of the Exchequer was 
given to a boy of twenty-three—^William Pitt the younger,* son of 
the great Chatham, who had entered Parliament in 1780. He had 
already made a name for himself by taking up the cause of parlia¬ 
mentary reform. But Shelburne’s ministry had no majority in the 
House of Commons—especially now that so many ** places ” had 
been abolished. He could count on about 140 votes, while Fox 
had about 90, and some 120 Tories recognised North as their 
leader. 

The Coalition of Fox and North.—It seemed impossible that 
Fox and North, who had been denouncing one another for nine 
years, could combine, and incredible that North, who had so long 
been George Ill’s obedient instrument, would turn against the king. 
But the unlikely happened. Fox and North formed a Coalition, 
defeated the Government, and forced the king to accept them as 
ministers. This was the first occasion upon which a majority of 
the House of Commons, by a definite vote, compelled the king to 
accept a particular ministry. The Coalition of Fox and North 
shocked public opinion, and deeply discredited its authors. It did 
not last long. Its only imporunt measure was an India Bill, which 
proposed that all the patronage of the East India Company should in 
future be administered by a Commission to be appointed in the first 
instance by the House of Commons. This laid Fox open to the 
charge that, having destroyed the king’s system of corruption, he was 
creating a new system of corruption under his own control. The 
House of Lords (stimulated by the king) threw out the Bill ; where¬ 
upon the king contemptuously dismissed the ministry, and invited 

♦ There if a very i^ood ihort Life of Pitt by Lord Rosebery (Twelve English 
Statetmta). 
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young Pitt, an untried man of twenty«four, and the darling of the 
parliamentary reformers, to become Prime Minister. 

Pitt*8 Ministry: the Election of 1784 .—With subUme self- 
confidence, Pitt accepted the charge. He had no majority, and all 
the most famous orators in the House of Commons were arrayed 
against him. For three months he carried on single-handed, refusing 
to resign ; then he obtained a dissolution. In the election which 
follow^ a keener interest was taken by the whole country than in 
any previous election of the eighteenth century. Pitt’s famous name 
help^ him } the Coalition was a millstone round the necks of its 
authors j the enthusiastic parliamentary reformers used every effort 
to secure a victory for their hero. And the result was that Pitt was 
returned by an overwhelming majority, supported by a personal vote 
of confidence from the nation which made him more independent 
of the borough-mongers, and also more independent of the king, 
than any previous minister. The election of 1784 was, indeed, 
the first election in modem history which turned on a vote of con¬ 
fidence or no confidence in a particular political leader. It therefore 
marked a very important stage in the development of parliamentary 
government; and with it a new era opened. 

Restoration of the Party System.—George III, at the 
beginning of his reign, had set out to destroy the party system, and to 
restore ^e independent authority of the Crown. He had over¬ 
thrown the Whig oligarchy by using its own weapons, and had for a 
time made him^f the effective head of Government He had 
succeeded, also, in preventing a restoration of Whig power. But the 
old methods of corruption which both he and the Whigs had used 
had now been largely destroyed. On the other hand, he had not 
succeeded in destroying the party system. The Whig party remained, 
weakened but purified, no longer broken up into cliques, and giving a 
willing loydlty to an able leader, Charles Fox. On the other side 
a new party had come into being, partly drawn from the remnants 
of the old Tories, partly recruited from George Ill’s own adherents, 
partly composed of the followers of Chatham, who had always called 
himself a Whig. They also were bound together by personal loydty 
to a leader, William Pitt—^the founder of what may be called a new 
Tory party. Pitt and Fox henceforward faced one another as 
eternal rivab on the two sides of the House. They were the first of 
the long series of rival leaders whose opposition has played so great a 
part in British politics. From 1784 onwards the upcct of the House 
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of Commons, divided between two definite parties, was what it was 
to be during the course of the nineteenth century. The sharp 
rivalry of two organised parties, which had scarcely existed since 1714, 
had b^me the dominant fact in British politics. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH POWER IN INDIA 

(1740-1785) 

I. India in the Eighteenth Century 

The series of wars which have been outlined in the last four chapters 
had their counterpart in distant India, where they led to the establish¬ 
ment of an amazing and undesigned British empire. But the course 
of events in India was mainly governed by conditions in India itself; 
and for that reason it is best treated as a separate story. 

India under the Moguls.—^When the traders of the East 
India Company first came to India at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, they found the greater part of that vast sub-continent 
under the rule of a powerful and consolidated government, that of 
the Mogul Empire, with its capital at Delhi. Founded by Baber 
(a contemporary of Henry VIII) and consolidated by Akbar (a 
contemporary of Elizabeth), the Mogul Empire was at the height of 
its splendour in the seventeenth century •—the period when the 
splendid palaces and mosques of Delhi and Agra were erected. It was 
a Mohammedan power, while the mass of its subjects were Hindus i 
Mohammedan rulers had in fact governed the greater part of India 
since the twelfth century. The Mogul Empire included the whole 
of the Indus and Ganges vallc)^ In southern India, which has 
always had a separate history from the north, there were three minor 
Mohammedan States, while on the south-east coast (the Carnatic) 
there were a number of small Hindu principalities. Even under the 
Moguls India was never united : it had never been united in all its 
history. Moreover, it had always been governed by foreign con¬ 
querors, mostly (like the Moguls) invaders from the north-west. 


♦ There is 1 map of India under the Moguls in the larger Atlai» Plate jon. 
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This fact, together with the innumerable varieties of race, language 
and caste by which the Indian peoples were divided, had prevented 
the upgrow^ in India of any sentiment of nationality or patriotism. 
This ^ndamental fact explains the ease with which the Indians 
accepted foreign rule, and even supplied the soldiery by which this 
rule was established. 

Fall of the Mogul Empire.—So long as India was governed 
by powerful native States, it was impossible for a body of traders to 
dream of obtaining political power. But at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century India fell into a condition of confusion. The 
Mogul Emperor Aurangzib (who was contemporary with Charles II 
and William III) had set himself to extend his dominions over the 
south. He had overthrown the existing powers of the south, and 
set up a great viceroyalty for the whole of the Deccan (the southern 
plateau) with its capital at Hyderabad, near the diamond mines of 
Golconda. But he had overstrained his power. The warlike 
robber clans of the Marathas (on the west coast, behind Bombay) had 
proved unconquerable, and their elusive horsemen had raided the 
whole country. When Aurangzib died, in 1707, the Mogul Empire 
was already undermined i it collapsed during the next generation. 
Afghans raided the north through the Khyber Pass, even sacking 
Delhi in 1739 ; while the Maratha chieftains extended their raids 
over every pan of the country, and began to build up a formidable 
empire, or confederacy of Sutes, of which the head was the prince 
known as the Peshwa, with his capital at Poona. In 1750 it seemed 
as if the future suprenucy of India lay between the Afghans and the 
Marathas. 

India In the Eighteenth Century.—Meanwhile the nominal 
viceroys of the Mogul made themselves independent in Bengal, 
in Oudh and in Hyderabad ; the Sikhs (a warlike religious sect 
in the north-west) began to create a separate power in the Punjab ; 
and many petty rajas set up as sovereign princes. The Mogul, still 
recognised as suzerain, was penned up in impotence in his gorgeous 
palace at Delhi. In this chaos it was easy for adventurers to carve 
out States for themselves : one such was Hyder Ali,^ an able and 
ruthless Mohammedan soldier, who made himself master of the 
Hindu State of Mysore, in the south, in 1761. What Hyder Ali 
did, it was equally possible for the European traders to do, once the 


^ There it i short Life of Hyder Alt by L. B. Bowring (Rulers of India), 
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idea occurred to them. Amid the chaos, they had already fortified 
their stations, and raised forces of Indian soldiers— sepoys —whom 
they trained in the European fashion j and they had already dis¬ 
covered that small forces of European-trained troops could defeat 
vastly superior numbers of the ill-organised Indian levies. 

2. Thb First Stage : Dupleix and Clive in the Carnatic 

The Schemes of Dupleix.—The first European to whom the 
idea of using this opportunity occurred was Fran(;ois Dupleix,* who 
was governor in succession of the French trading-stations at Chander- 
nagore (Bengal) and Pondicherry (near Madras). The French 
Company, though active, had nothing like the trade of the English 
Company. Dupleix conceived the notion that if he could establish 
his influence at the native courts, the English might be put at a dis¬ 
advantage, or even driven out. Another enterprising Frenchman 
was at hand to help—Labourdonnais, Governor of the island of 
Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, who had with immense energy built 
up a fleet in anticipation of the coming struggle with the English. 
Both Dupleix and Labourdonnais were ready for action in 1740, 
when the Austrian succession war began ; and their opportunity 
came when, in 1744, formal war was declared between Franee and 
Britain.f They made an onslaught on the British station at Madras, 
and captured it (1746) \ the British were left with only the little 
Fort St. David. When a British fleet came out and attacked Pondi¬ 
cherry without success, the prestige of the French rose high in 
Southern India. 

French Influence In Southern India.—In 1748, however, 
by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Madras had to be handed back to 
the British East India Company. Dupleix was disappointed ; but 
he could still make use of the prestige which he had acquired, and 
the military strength which he had built up. He resolved to throw 
himself into Indian politics. He put up a French prot^g6 as a 
claimant for the throne of the Carnatic—the district in which both 
Madras and Pondicherry lay—hoping to establish his influence so 
as to get a monopoly of trade. The British traders, fearing this 
consequence, were constrained to support a rival claimant, Mohammed 


• There it a thort Life of Dupleix by G. B. Malleson (Rulcn of India), 
t For the reiaainder of thit Cnapter, tee School Atlat, rlatt 53^ 
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All. But they were less energetic than Dupleix : the French 
prot^g^ was soon master of the Carnatic, and by 175^ Mohammed All 
was holding out with difficulty in the fortress of Trichinopoly. Nor 
was this the end of Dupleix *8 success. He had also taken up the 
cause of a claimant to the far greater throne of Hyderabad, of which 
the Carnatic was a vassal-state. Here also he was successful } and 
his prot^g^, now Nizam of Hyderabad, not only heaped honours 
upon him, but engaged an army, officered by Frenchmen, to defend 



him. This army, commanded by the Marquis de Bussy, in practice 
controlled the government of Hyderabad ; and a little later (i 7 S 5 ) 
the Nizam transferred to the French an extensive province known as 
the Northern Circars, to pay for the maintenance of Bussy^s army. 
Thus Dupleix had achieved an extraordinary success. He dominate 
Southern India, and the British Company seemed to be at his mercy. 

CUve at Arcot.—^This was the situation in 175I9 
highly perturbing to the British : they would be ruined unless th^ 
were aUe, at the least, to restore the power of Mohammed All | 
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and Mohammed AH was locked up in Trichinopoly, besieged by 
French and Indian forces against which the small available British 
contingents could do nothing. At this crisis Robert Clive,* an 
adventurous young clerk in the Company’s service who hated his 
desk, made a daring suggestion, which a new governor, Thomas 
Saunders, had the courage to adopt. Clive suggested that, while 
the French and Indian troops were occupied at Trichinopoly, he 
should make a raid on Arcot^ the capital of tlie Carnatic. He did so 
with 500 men, captured the city, stood a siege by 10,000 men for 
fifty days, and then sallied forth and beat them in the open ; an 
incredible achievement, which not only drew off the besiegers from 
Trichinopoly, but raised British prestige to the highest point. Next 
year (1752) Trichinopoly was relieved, Mohammed Ali was en¬ 
throned at Arcot, and the British side was triumphant, at any rate in 
the Carnatic. The F rench, however, still had the best of the position, 
so long as they were dominant at Hyderabad. But in 1754 the 
French East India Company, taking alarm at the neglect of trade for 
costly wars, recalled Dupleix in disgrace, and put a stop to all fighting. 
By doing so they sacrificed their chance of winning an empire in 
India. 


3. Second Stage : Mastery in Bengal and the Defeat of 

Lally 

The Seven Years* War in India.—In the very next year, 
1755, war began between France and Britain in America, and in 
1756 the Seven Years’ War opened. The French Government 
sent out a fleet and an army under Count Lally, an exiled Irishman, 
to co-operate with Bussy in establishing French supremacy. But 
the British Government, for once taking time by the forelock, had 
already sent out Clive (who had meanwhile gone home) with a small 
force and a squadron of six ships under Admiral Watson. Lally 
did not reach India until 1758. Clive arrived in 1756. He had 
no sooner reached Madras (which was expected to be the chief scene 
of fighting) than he was sent hurrying north by terrible news from 
Ben^. 

The Black Hole of Calcutta. —The English station at 

* Clive it the subject of one of Macaulay's most brilliant essays. There are 
also short Lives of him by Sir Charles Wilson (English Men of Action) and by 
0« B. MtUcson (Rulers of liuiia)i 
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Calcutta, on the Hooghly, had long enjoyed exceptional prosperity : 
it was already, indeed, the richest trading-station in India. Its 
wealth invited attack. In 1756 a new Nawab succeeded to the 
throne of Bengal—a vicious and degenerate youth named Siraj- 
uddauia. He suddenly attacked Calcutta, drove most of the 
residents to take refuge on a small island in the Hooghly, shut up 
146 who remained in a horrible cell known as the Black Hole, 
where 123 of them were suffocated during a June night ; and then 
drove the survivors in chains to his capital of Murshidabad. 

The Battle of Plassey.—^This outrage had to be avenged. 
Clive with his little force reached Bengal in December 1756, re¬ 
captured Calcutta in January 1757, and forced Siraj-uddaula to 
promise restitution. But the Nawab had no intention of fulfilling 
his promise. He started negotiations with the French for a com¬ 
bined attack upon the British ; whereupon Clive seized the French 
station of Chandernagore. Clive also opened a secret intrigue with 
some of Siraj-uddaula’s discontented subjects, notably his treasurer, 
Mir Jafar, who agreed to desert the Nawab, and to pay vast sums to 
the British if he was placed upon the throne. In June 1757, at 
Plassey^ Siraj-uddaula’s huge undisciplined host was defeated bj 
Clive’s army of 3,000 men. Mir Jafar became Nawab \ his 
treasury was emptied to satisfy his allies ; and henceforth he was a 
mere puppet, and the Company was the real ruler of Bengal. The 
district immediately behind Calcutta was handed over to the direct 
administration of the Company.* 

Lally In India.—In the next year—too late—Lally and his 
French army landed in Southern India, and, calling in Bussy’s force, 
made an attack upon Madras. Madras was saved by the opportune 
arrival of a British fleet 5 and in Bussy’s absence Clive sent a force 
from Bengal to occupy the French province of the Northern Circars 
(1758}. Thereupon the Nizafh of Hyderabad deserted his French 
dlies, and came over to the British side. Lally still fought gallantly 
in a difficult campaign 5 but in January 1760, he was decisively 
defeated at IVandewash^ by Sir Eyre Cootc, one of Clive’s men from 
Bengal. In 1761 Pondicherry was captured, and the dream of a 
French empire in India was finally dissipated. Meanwhile, in 
Bengal, an attack upon the British power by the neighbouring State 
of Oudh had been beaten oflF at Patna (1758). By 1760 the Com- 


* Seboei Atlsit plstf 
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pany*s mastery in Bengal was secure, and Clive returned home, 
having, in three years, created an empire. He took with him an 
immense fortune, from the Nawab’s treasures. He could have 
taken what he liked ; and, as he afterwards said, he was surprised 
at his own moderation.” 


4. English Misgovernmbnt in Bengal : the Agreement of 

1765 

Power without Responsibility.—It was a very anomalous 
power which had thus been established. The East India Company 
had not annexed any territory, or assumed any responsibility for 
government. But in two regions as big as European countries— 
Bengal and the Carnatic—the native rulers were absolutely dependent 
upon it, and dared not resist any demands of its servants. The 
Company’s agents—seven thousand miles away from any authority 
that could control them—enjoyed almost absolute power without 
any responsibility. Such a situation is always dangerous 5 it was 
doubly dangerous when the power was wielded by men who had no 
permanent interest in the country they controlled, and whose sole 
aim was to make fortunes as rapidly as possible in order that they 
might escape from their banishment and return to England. Under 
these conditions the British power in Bengal proved, during the next 
few years, to be nothing but a curse. The Company’s servants 
exacted huge gifts from the Nawab and his officers. They refused 
to pay dues on their private trade, thus submitting the Indian traders 
to grossly unfair competition. Everywhere they behaved as masters, 
but they took none of the responsibility of masters. The Indian 
system of government was in any case inefficient; its inefficiency was 
increased in these conditions. 

Mir Jafar and Mir Kasim.—In 1760 the Company’s 
servants deposed Mir Jafar, and enthroned his son-in-law, Mir 
Kasim, exacting from him immense gifts. He was also made to 
transfer the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong,* 
to pay the costs of the Company’s army ; these were (except the 
Calcutta district) the first districts brought under direct British 
administration. Mir Kasim turned out to be a vigorous and able 
ruler. But the Company’s servants were alarmed by his efficiency. 


* School Atlas, Plate 53^. 
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especially when he abolished trade dues in order to put the Indian 
traders on a level with the foreigners. I'hey actually insisted that 
the dudes should be reimposed, in order to preserve their unfair 
advantage. The Governor, Vansittart, and young Warren Hasdngs,* 
who vras also a member of the Company’s Council, tried to support 
the reforming Nawab. But they were overridden by their colleagues. 
Mir Kasim was driven into revolt (1763) and Vansittart and Hasdngs 
returned in disgust to England. But the rebellious Nawab was 
easily defeated. He took refuge with the powerful neighbouring 
Nawab of Oudh, with whom the impotent Mogul Emperor, banished 
from Delhi by the Marathas, was then dwelling. The Nawab of 
Oudh thereupon invaded Bengal. He was utterly defeated at 
Buxar (1764) ; and now Oudh, as well as Bengal, seemed to lie at 
the mercy of the Company. 

The Settlement of 1765 .—Meanwhile the directors of the 
Company at home had taken alarm at the reports which were reaching 
them regarding the condition of affairs in India. In 1765 they sent 
out Clive once more, to restore order and decent government Clive 
arrived just after the Battle of Buxar, which gave him an opportunity 
of making a new settlement The new arrangements which he 
made, by treaties with die Mogul and with Oudh, mark a definite 
stage in the development of British power. He made an alliance 
with Oudh, which lasted for nearly a hundred years. He took the 
Mogul under the protection of the Company, providing him with 
a territory by cutting off certain lands from Oudh, and promising 
him a large annual tribute from Bengal : the Mogul, powerless as 
he was, was a useful protigi, because his firmans or grants gave a 
legal colour to whatever his masters wanted to do. In return for 
these promises, Clive obtained from the Mogul the Diwartty or right 
of collecting revenue, in Bengal, and this put the Company’s 
posidon on a new footing. In theory the Nawab of Bengal was now 
responsible for the conduct of adininistradon, while the Company 
was responsible for the coUecdon of all the revenues of the country | 
after paying the Mogul’s tribute, and a fixed allowance to the Nawab 
for the expenses of government, it would be endded to keep the 
balance for itself. 


* Mscauby*! brilliant emy on Warren Hastings is grossly unjust to that 
man. It sbould be corrected by the short Lift by L. J. Trotter (Rulers of 
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The System of Dual Government. —^This arrangement was 
hailed in England as ensuring to the Company a vast income, quite 
apart from its trade profits ; and Charles Townshend, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Chatham’s non-party government, demanded a 
share of the plunder, in the form of an annual payment of ^([400,000 
to the British Treasury (1767). In reality all the revenues of 
Bengal (which had been greatly disorganised by the confusions of the 
last few years) were needed for the government of Bengal. The 
Company never made any margin of profit. From the first, Clive’s 
elaborate system of “ duaJ government ” did not work. The Com¬ 
pany never attempted to collect the revenue itself: it let out the job 
to Mohammed Reza Khan, an Indian statesman, who was carrying 
on the government on behalf of the new Nawab, an infant 
Mohammed Reza Khan, in fact, carried on the whole work of 
government, subject always to the dictation of the Company’s 
servants ; and as he had neither power nor prestige, the Government 
became more and more inefficient, and the revenue steadily shrank. 

Disorganisation of the Company.—The misconduct of the 
Company’s servants continued. They grew rich, and returned to 
England with huge fortunes, and raised the price of pocket boroughs 
by their eagerness to get into Parliament—greatly to the annoyance 
of English politicians. Disgust at the conduct of these ‘‘ nabobs,” 
as they were called, had a good deal to do with awakening the con¬ 
science of England about what was going on in Bengal. In 1770 
there was a terrible famine in Bengal. One-third of the population 
died. Yet it was reported in England that the Company’s servants 
were making fortunes out of the sufferings of the starving population 
by speculating in foodstuffs. And, while the Company’s servants 
gained wealth, the Company itself, despite all its conquests, was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. In 1769 the adventurer Hyder Ali, of 
Mysore, invaded the Carnatic, devastating and plundering ; and the 
cost of sending armies from Bengal to resist him completed the 
Company’s undoing. Instead of paying >{[400,000 to the British 
Treasury, they had to borrow money from Government. 

5 . The Beginning or Reform 

ParUament Intervenes.—It was by this time obvious that 
the British Government must take some action, and put the affairs 
of the Conqpany b order. The British name was bang disgraced 
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in the East, and the empire which Clive had won to easily was 
being imperilled. Two parliamentary committees investigated the 
condition of affairs in India, and drew up suggestions for reform. 
The task of reform fell to Lord North, who thus had to tackle a 
problem of unprecedented difficulty. In the first instance, to relieve 
the Company’s immediate distress, North allowed them to export 
their tea direct to America ; this did no good, however, because it 
led to the Boston tea-party. But something much more drastic 
was necessary ; and in the Regulating Act (1773) North made the 
first attempt to define the future government of British India. 

North’s Regulating Act.—^This Act contained four main 
provisions. The first was that the East India Company must com¬ 
municate its Indian dispatches to Government : Government did 
not yet take any definite powers of control, but its influence was 
bound to have weight. The second was the establishment of a 
Supreme Court, staffed by English judges, which was to be set up in 
Calcutta to do justice between the Indians and the high-handed 
officers of the Company. The third was the conferment upon the 
Governor of Bengal for the time being of certain powers of control 
over the Governors of Madras and Bombay, with the title of 
Governor-General. The fourth, and the most important, was the 
establishment of a small governing council of five, including the 
Governor-General j each of the members of the Council to have 
equal voting rights. Of the five, who were nominated in England, 
three had seen no service in India, and would therefore (it was hoped) 
be exempt from the temptations which beset the Company’s servants. 
They were all to be paid high salaries. 

It is obvious that this scheme was inspired by the best intentions. 
But it broke down completely, for reasons which will be seen in the 
sequel. Nevertheless it was important as the first step towards the 
assumption of responsibility for the government of the British 
provinces in India by the Government and Parliament of the home 
country. 

Warren Hastings appointed Governor.—Meanwhile the 
directors of the Company had taken steps to bring about reform on 
their own account. In 1771 they had appointed Warren Hastings 
—who had passed through the most troubled years in Bengal with 
dean hands—as Governor of Bengal, with instructions to carry out 
a thorough reform of the whole system. This gave his opportunity 
to 4 remarkaUe man, whose work was to earn for him a place among 
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the greatest of Englishmen. Fortunately Hastings had two clear 
years as Governor before the new Councillors appointed under the 
Act came out j for they did not reach Calcutta until 1774. In 
these two years he carried out reforms which transformed the British 
power from a curse to a blessing. Unlike Clive, Hastings made no 
conquests, though he was later to be involved in hard fighting. But 
his constructive work was of such a character as to make him the 
second founder of the British Empire in India ; it alone saved the 
empire which Clive had won from utter and complete ruin. 


6. The Work of Warren Hastings (1772-1776) 

Assumption of Responsibility.—To begin with, Hastings 
swept away Clive’s unreal and unworkable “ dual government” 
He pensioned o£F the Nawab, and assumed direct responsibility for 
the government, transferring the administration to Calcutta. He 
appointed collectors for each of the districts ” (equivalent to large 
counties) of Bengal, and made them responsible not only for collecting 
the revenues but for supervising the administration of justice and the 
maintenance of order. He got Hindu and Mohammedan scholars 
to define the principles of the two systems of law, and set up district 
courts and an appeal court. He started a revision of the system of 
land-revenue (the chief source of revenue in all Indian States), and 
made a new assessment. All this work had to be done in a hurry, 
because everything was in chaos; and it had to be done with the 
men who were available—the same men who had been abusing 
their irresponsible power. Nobody knew better than Hastings that 
he had only made a beginning, and that his first arrangements were 
full of defects. But he had laid the foundations of a workmanlike 
system of law and government, and upon these foundations all the 
later work was built. 

Treaty with Oudh.—He also set himself to establish sound 
relations with the native powers of India. The Marathas were 
both formidable and aggressive. They had made themselves masters 
of the Mogul, who had returned to Delhi, and were actually claiming 
that the tribute for Bengal which Clive had promised to Ae Mogul 
should be paid to them. They were also threatening Oudh, the 
Company’s ally, and were in league with the Rohillas, a band of 
Afghan conquerors who had recently settled to the north of Oudh. 
If Oudh was conquered, Bengal would be seriously menaced. 
TV a H 
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Hastings made a new treaty with Oudh which was the model for the 
long series of later treaties between the Company and the native 
States. By this treaty, a British force of sepoys was lent to the 
Nawab of Oudh, on condition that he paid their cost; and Hastings 
allowed these troops to be used to conquer the Rohillas, thus making 
Oudh safe on the North. The Nawab of Oudh treated the Rohillas 
cruelly, and this was aftervtrards made a ground of attack against 
Hastings. But these arrangements undoubtedly added to the safety 
of Bengal. Hastings also refused to pay the Mogul’s tribute, which 
would only go to the Marathas—thus saving ^260,000 a year which 
was badly needed for the improvement of the administration of Bengal. 

The New Council. — In two years Hastings had worked 
miracles ; and although his new system was still far from perfect, it 
was already better than anything Bengal had known. The officers 
of the Company, when definite responsibilities were imposed upon 
them under a strict but understanding chief, nearly all rose to the 
chaUenge. But all this constructive work was interrupted by the 
arrival of the new Members of Council, and the new Judges of the 
Supreme Court. With both, but especially with the Council, 
Hastings from the first found himself involved in great difficulties. 

Attack on Hastings. — The members of the Council— 
inspired by their junior member, Philip Francis, a venomous person 
of great ability who was probably the author of the Letters of Junius 
—came out with the notion that all the servants of the Company 
were scoundrels, and that Hastings as the chief among them must 
be the worst. On the day of their landing they declared war against 
him. Having a majority of three to two, they were able to override 
him in everytiiing. While he laboured to keep the administration 
going, they condemned all his work since 1772, tried to restore the 
system of dual government, cancelled his treaty with Oudh, imposed 
on that State a new treaty which reduced it to bankruptcy, and forced 
the Vizier of Oudh to allow his mother and grandmother (the 
Begums) to seize the State treasure on the pretext of a will by the 
late Vizier which was never produced. They invited charges 
against the Governor-General, and heard them at his own Council. 
The most serious charges came from Nuncomar, a Hindu intriguer 
of bad character whom Hastings had refused to employ. While 
these charges were under consideration, Nuncomar was charged 
before the Supreme Court with forgery by an Indian whom he had 
defrauded, and was found guilty and h^ed. This was later made 
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the ground of a charge that Hastings had conspired with the Chief 
Justice to commit a judicial murder j but if so, the other judges and 
the whole of the jury must have been in the conspiracy. This state 
of things lasted for two years ; but in 1776 one of the three members 
died, and Hastings regained power by the use of his casting-vote as 
chairman. 

The Supreme Court.—^There were difficulties also with the 
Supreme Court. Its English judges, administering English law, 
claimed to override the native courts which Hastings had set up, and 
which administered Indian law. For a time the whole system was 
reduced to confusion, until in 1780 Hastings found a way out of the 
difficulty by appointing the Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, to be 
also head of the appeal court of the native system, and asking him to 
draw up rules to govern the relations of all the courts. These rules 
were the foundation of the later system. Obviously the whole system 
devised by the Act of 1773 was unworkable. 

7. A War for Existence 

Anti-British League in India. — It was fortunate that 
Hastings had recovered his power in 1776, which was the year of 
the American Declaration of Independence ; for the British power 
in India was now to be subjected to a terrible ordeal. As soon as 
France entered the war, she resolved to deliver an attack in India as 
well as in the West Indies, and sent out a fleet under SuflFren, the 
ablest of F rench sailors ; fortunately the arrival of this fleet was long 
delayed. She had also done her best to stir up trouble among the 
native States. During the years when Hastings was reduced to 
impotence by his Council, the subordinate Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay had been allowed to involve themselves in serious 
troubles with the greatest of the native States : Madras had quarrelled 
with the formidaole Hyder Ali of Mysore, and with the Nizam of 
Hyderabad ; Bombay had been involved in dangerous complications 
with the Marathas. The result was that when the war with France 
broke out, Hastings was faced by an alarming combination of all the 
great Indian powers—Hyder Ali, the Nizam and the five chief 
Maratha princes. He had no ally save Oudh, which had been 
reduced to impotence by the Council. He could expect no help 
from England, whose resources were all needed for the war in America 
and on the seas. 
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The Maratha and Mysore Wars.—Hastings was not a 
soldicT) and his heart was in constructive statesmanship. But hts 
courage and ability were equal to the demands of this crisis. 
Throughout six years (1779-1784) of desperate and confused iight* 
ing, no hostile army was ever able to cross the frontiers of Bengal or 
of Oudh i they were almost the only parts of India unravaged by 
war. Bombay and Madras were wholly dependent upon Hasdng^^ 
support He sent one army marching across India to help Bombay, 
and another by land from Calcutta to Madras. It is impossible here 
to trace the course of this confused struggle, but it was marked by 
many brilliant feats of war, such as the storming of the rock-fortress 
of Gwalior by a tiny force under Captain Popham (1780), and the 
defeat of Hyder Ali by Sir Eyre Cootc at Porto Novo in 1782. But 
Hastings’ patient diplomacy in breaking up the alliance of his enemies 
was of even greater value than the valour of the army. By 1782 he 
had succeeded in making peace with the Marathas. It was not 
until that year that the French fleet under SuflTren arrived in India. 
It arrived only to And that the Indian confederacy had been already 
broken up, and that Hastings had seized all the French ports, so 
that SuflFren was left without a base of operations \ and in spite of the 
brilliant campaign which he carried out against the British admiral 
Hughes, he was able to achieve nothing. 

The Begums and Benares.—^This tremendous effort, however, 
involved a very heavy strain upon the resources of Bengal ; and in 
order to meet it Hastings was driven to adopt methods of raising funds 
for which he was subsequently attacked. To enable Oudh to fulfil 
its obligations as an ally, he empowered the Vizier to reclaim from 
the Be^ms the treasure which the majority in Council had per¬ 
mitted them to seize. He also made large demands, in accordance 
with Indian usage, from the vassal Rajah of Benares. The Rajah 
broke into revolt, and for a time Hastings, who had gone to visit him, 
was in grave peril \ but the revolt was crushed* The affair of the 
Bourns and the affair of Benares were later the main grounds of 
attack against Hastings. 

Results of the Struggle. —^When the struggle ended in 1784, 
the British power in India emerged without gain, but also without 
loss : India was the only part of the world where British prestige was 
strengthened rather than weakened in these years, and this result 
had been achieved without onj bdp from home. Hastingi did not 
gdd a single square mile to Britidi territory in India* But became 
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he had created, within the existing territory, a system of government 
80 efficient that no revolt took place in this crisis ; because the 
British territory of Bengal was throughout these troubles unravaged 
by war ; and because he had succeeded in holding his own against a 
combination of all the great powers of India, the result of his work 
was to establish solidly and securely the foundations of the British 
Empire in India. 

End of Hastings* Rule. —^While Hastings was fighting 
desperately to defend the very existence of the British power in 
India, Philip Francis, who had returned to England in 1780, was 
doing everything in his power to represent him as a monster of wicked¬ 
ness and tyranny. He succeeded in converting Burke and the 
leading Whigs to this view. If Fox’s India Bill of 1783 had been 
carried, the first result would have been the recall of Hastings. Even 
when Pitt came to power, and passed the India Act of 1784 (which 
will be described in another place*), it was evident that Hastings 
was regarded with suspicion. In 1785, therefore, he resigned his 
office, having held it for thirteen years under the Indian sun, without 
a single break. He had saved die British Empire in India from 
destruction, and turned it from a curse into a blessing to its subjects i 
even amid the cruel urgency of war, he had carried on his work of 
reform. He was the greatest Englishman who ever served in India, 
and he had carried on his work in face of terrible obstacles, never for 
a single year enjoying favourable conditions for his work. Yet he 
was the only Governor-General of India who received no honour 
from his sovereign. 

Impeachment of Hastings. —^Three years after his return, in 
1788, he was impeached by the Whigs for oppression and corruption, 
and was tried before the House of Lords in Westminster Hall. The 
fact of his impeachment was a proof that Britain had now awakened 
to the magnitude of the Indian problem and was determined to secure 
good government. But this was a cruel reward for noble service. 
The impeachment lasted for seven years. In the end, Hastings was 
acquitted on every charge. But the cost of the trial used up nearly 
all his savings, and he was left a poor man. He was still young, but 
Britain had no further use for one of the greatest of her sons. He 
retired into obscurity, finding his only reward “ in the conscious 
aj^ilause of my own mind brightening the decline of my existence.** 


* Below, p. 451. 
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SuppiiHENTAtr Reading on Book VI 

The ground covered in this Book is much more full^ dealt with in 
Book VI and Book VII (Chaps i-Tiii) of the SAort History of the Brititk 
Commonwealth (Vol I, pp. 645-814, and Vol II, pp. 1-115). For more 
detailed study, Grant Robertson, England under the Hanmeriant. Mahan’s 
Influence of Sea-power is important for this period. Bradl^’s Fight with 
France for North America is readable and sound. Parkman’s Montcalm and 
Wolfe (3 vols) is vividly written. Basil Williams’ Lift of Chatham (3 vols) 
is the standard work on its subject. Seeley’s Expansion of England is a 
stimulating review of the colonial expansion of the period. There is a useful 
short book on the American Revolution by H. E. Egerton. For further 
details about India, V. A. Smith’s Oxford History of India, and Muir’s 
Making of British India, 
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RECUPERATION AND REVOLUTION 

(1783-1815) 




Fxo. 30.—The Sea War* i793-<tx5f and the Con t inental Blockade. 
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RECUPERATION AND REVOLUTION 

( 1783 - 1815 ) 

Stripped of her colonial empire and loaded with debt, Britain seemed, 
in 1783, to have lost the great position which Chatham had won for 
her twenty years earlier. Nevertheless she was on the eve of one of 
the greatest periods of her history. She was about to be exposed to 
an ordeal of war far more terrible than she had ever yet endured. 
For the third time in her history she was about to play the leading 
part in resistance to a great military power which threatened to 
dominate the world. From this desperate conflict she was to emerge 
as indisputably the greatest power in the world, and as the mistress 
of an extraordinary empire scattered over every part of the globe. 

Her ability to withstand this ordeal, and to draw from it so 
immense an increase of prestige and power, was due to fiictors that 
were already at work in 1783, although they were almost unobserved. 
The stagnation of the early eighteenth century was over, and new 
forces and ideas were at work, A spiritual revival, accompanied 
by an active humanitarian movement, was beginning to transform 
the character of the nation. New political ideals and new economic 
doctrines were at work. The immense movement known as the 
Industrial Revolution, which was to multiply indefinitely the power 
of creating wealth, and to transform the conditions of human life, 
was beginning. So important were these changes, and so great was 
their effect upon the life of the British peoples and of the world, that 
they must never be forgotten even amid the excitements of the most 
tremendous war yet fought in the world. Thus the period of 
revolution, in spite of the sufferings which it brought, was also a 
period of recuperation. 
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RBCUPIRATION AND RBVOLDTION 


CHAPTER XXXV 

WILLUM PITT AND THE REVIVAL OF BRITISH 
STRENGTH (1784-1793) 

I. Thi Political and Financial Womt or Pitt 

The Younger Pitt.—After the election of 1784 Pitt,* in his 
twenty-fifth year, held a position of extraordinary strength, because 

I he was at once the choice of the king and the choice of the nation. 
He remained in power, with one brief interval, for twenty-two years 1 
he was an omnipotent Prime Minister for nearly half 01 his lifetime. 
Thou^ young in years, Pitt was not, and had never been, young in 
spirit. He had no relaxations, and very few friends. His youth was 
spent in a rather priggish training for greatness, and hb manhood in 
the heavy cares of office. He had an unlimited confidence in himself, 
and inu nense industry and capa city. But he lacked hb ftther’s 
flaming enthusiasm, and the uncalculating ardour of hb great rival 
Fox. Hb doquence, except at great moments of crisis, was a little 
frigid, though he was a master of lucid and p»r»iia«iv^ sutement. 
He could sympathise with great causes, such as the abolition of the 
slave trade, but he could not run risks or make sacrifices for them. 
He b oftra quoted as one of the greatest examples of hereditary 
genius. But hb genius was utterly unlike that of hb ffither. It 
came rather from the Grenville side of the family: he had, in a 
superlative degree, hb_unde George Grenville’s methodical industiy 
and practical capacity 1 he had also something of Geoige Grenville’s 
lack of imaginative M^t. He was whoUy without hb ffither’s 
Wrvdlous gifts of leade^ip in war i and it was a disaster both for 
Aimself and for hb country that it should have ffillen to him to direct 
iBritish affiairs during the greatest of wars. He was at hb best as a 
peace minister} but too short a time was given him in which to 
display hb powers. Nevertheless, his work during the nine years 
preceding the outbreak of the French revolutionary war did much 
to cnaUe Britain to hoe that ordeaL 

The Giblnet Sy>tem.»—It was under Pitt that the British 


* Tbot is an owtHcnt tbert IMt ti Pin by Lent Rnwbny (Twelve Eafieli 
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sptem of government assumed its modem foniL He was g^uinely 
tne * Prime Minister,** refusing to be merely the king’s agent, like 
North, or the manager for a group of borough-owners, like Newcastle, i 
He ruled through the House of Commons, like Walpole $ but unlike t 
Walpole he did not depend upon a purchased majority, for directs 
corruption had been brought to an end by the legislation of 1782 J 
he depended upon the loyalty of a party. He rewarded his followers 
largely by a lavish distribution of peerages ; under him the House of 
Lords was rapidly increased in size, and (after being predominantly 
Whig for a century) became predominantly Tory. 

Pitt’s Finance.—His most valuable work was done in the field « 


of finance. During the long series of wars since the Revolution, 
new taxes, mainly upon imports, had been constantly imposed, each 
tax being assigned for a different purpose. Some commodities paid a 
number of separate duties, each of which went to a different account. 
Pitt swept away all this confusion, by the establishment of a single 
Consolidated Fund. He also revised the whole system of duties, 
making in many cases enormous reductions ; thus the taxes on tea 
were reduced from no per cent, to 12 per cent One result oi 
this was to make smuggling less worth while ; another was tc 
encourage buyers by a reduction of price i and for these reasons. 
Pitt’s lower duties actually )rielded a higher revenue, besides greatlj 
stimulating trade. Pitt was a disciple of Adam Smith, the founder 
of modern politicai economy, whose great book. The Wealth ef 
Nations,^ was published in 1776. His sympathies were with the 
idea of free trade, and in a commercial treaty with France, which he 
concluded in 1786, he made a substantial step in this direction. 
Unfortunately the war came within seven years of the conclusion of 
the treaty, and put a stop to this experiment i to meet the cost of the 
war, dues on trade were heaped up to a greater extent than ever. 

The National Debt.—Finally, Pitt endeavoured to deal with 
the problem of the National Debt, which now amounted to 
/[^240fiOOjOOO^ by creating a Sinking Fund (1786), into which he| 
paid ^1,000,000 per annum, to accumulate at compound interest. ] 
So lon^ as the £ijOOOjOOO represented a surplus of income over 
expenditure, this was excellent. But when Ae war came, there 
could be no surplus} on the contrary, new money had to be borrowed 
on an Immense saJe. Yet Pitt, deceived by me notion that there 


* Smith's fTealtA ^'Nath/u is included in Breiyman's Libnuj. 
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iwa$ something magical about compound interest, kept up his sinking** 
ffund, borrowing money at a high rate of interest to pay off debt at a 
low rate of interest, and thus only adding to the nation’s burdens. 
And because of this foolish idea about the magic of compound interest, 
he financed the war mainly by loans instead of by taxes, with the 
result that at the end of the war the nation was annually paying as 
much, in interest on the Debt, as would have sufficed to pay the 
whcde annual cost of the war at the beginning. This is an illustration 
of Pitt’s limitations. Even in his own special field of finance, every¬ 
thing went wrong with him as soon as he came under the shadow of 
war. 

Parliamentary Reform.—At the beginning of his career Pitt 
had made his name as an advocate of parli^entary reform, and 
after the election of 1784 the parliamentary reformers were full of 
hope. But he betrayed their confidence. He introduced a Bill, 
indeed, for the buying-out of pocket boroughs. But he made it 
clear that he would not resign if he was defeated, and, of course, most 
of his followers (many of whom sat for pocket boroughs) voted against 
the Bill. He never took up the question again, being afraid to 
endanger his power. In the same way, while he supported his friend 
Wilberforcc in attacking the slave trade, he would never stake the 
fortunes of his government upon the abolititm of this cruel traffic. 

Pitt was no enthusiastic reformer. Nevertheless, the interval of 
peace, economy, and trade revival which he gave was of great value. 
But it was of less value than certain other aspects of his work, and 
certain developments entirely independent of politics, which were 
meanwhile going on : to these we must next turn. 

a. The Beginnings of the Second British Empire 

An empire had been lost in 1783, but within the next few years 
the foundations of a new empire were laid. 

The Canadian Colonies.—^When the American revolt took 
place, Canada had been a purely French colony, though there were a 
few British settlers in Nova Scotia^ Nrwfotmdtand^ and Prince Edward 
Island^ all of which had obtained representative assemblies before 
1775. At the end of the war, Loyalists poured out of the United 
Sutes to the number of 60,000, and three-quarten of them went to 


* $ce School Atia% Platt 51. 
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Canada. The British Government gave them grants of land, stock, 
tools, and seeds. Many settled in New Brunswick^ which was 
organised as a separate colony in 1784. Some thousands of them also 
went into the region of the Great Lakes, west of the French settle¬ 
ments—the district later known as Ontario. While the coastal 
colonies had obtained self-governing powers, these had not been 
conferred upon the French colony of Quebec. But the arrival in 
Upper Canada of English settlers, accustomed to self-government, 
made a change necessary. Accordingly, in Pitt passed through 

Parliament the C anada Act., which divided the colony into two 
provinces, Upper Canada or Ontario, and Lower Canada or Quebec, 



Fig. 31.— 1 he CanadioD Colonics. 

and endowed both with the normal system of a British colony—a 
Governor nominated by the Crown, an Executive Council, also ’ 
nominated, and an elected Legislative Assembly. For the first time I 
in their history the French Canadians thus obtained self-governing 
powers \ they already enjoyed security for their religion, and for 
their system of law. Within ten years of the loss of the thirteen 
colonics, a group of six British colonies existed in North America. 

Cook*8 Voyages: Australia.—Meanwhile the greatest of 
British explorers, Captain James Cook, had been opening out new 
possibilities in another region of the world.^ His three great voyages 

♦ For Cook’t voyages, tee School Atlas, Plate 44/f. There is a good short 
Life of Cook by Sir W. Besant (Englith Men of Action) 5 and Cook's ^ojages it 
lAcluded in Everymaa'i Library, 
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I72a-i725> and 17^6-1780) took place during the 
period of controversy with the American colonies. Cook was the 
fnrst to map out the Pacific, and to disclose in detail the coast of 
(Australia and New Zealand, although Tasman and other Dutch 
explorers had discovered parts of them in the seventeenth century. 
Lying at the farthest antipodes, these lands, fertile as they were, 
would not easily have attracted settlers ; the journey was too long 
and costly. It was the American Revolution which led to the first 
settlement. For a century and a half the British Government had 
in the habit of sending its convicts to the American colonies, 
here they had laboured as indentured servants.” That outlet 
was now dosed. It was therefore dedded to start a convict settle¬ 
ment in Austral!^ at Botany Bay, near the modem Sydney, of 
which Cook had given a glowing account; and in January 
750 male and female convicts, with cattle, implements and mSs, 
were sent out under Captain Arthur Phillips. Other contingents 
followed ; and in 1793 the first group of free settlers arrived. Thus 
the cdonisadon of^ustralia b^n—under the most unfavourable 
drcumstances—^within five years of the loss of the American colonies. 

Philanthropic Colonisation.— In the same year, 1 788^ 
another colony, of a wholly new type, was started in West Afncau 
A group of English philanthropists, anxious to find a home for freed 
slaves, bought a strip of land from a native chief at ^iaxaJLifini; f 
and three years later they obtained a charter of incorporation, and 
started the settlement at Freeto wn. 2 ^chary Macaulay, the 
historian’s fiither, was the fim governor. The colonv had not much 
success. But it represented a very different spirit iffom the earlier 
settlements on the West African coast, which had been purely stations 
for the riave trade. The humanitarian movement, of which we 
shall have more to say, was beginning to influence imperial policy. 

Pitt’s India Act.—^Thus, in various ways, a fresh beginning 
was being made in British colonisadoru A frc^ beginning was also 
being m^e in India. Warren Hasdngs had solidly established the 
Bridri) power. But his experience had shown that the ^tem of 
government estabUshed by North’s Act of 1773 would not work. 
In 1784 Pitt carried an India which fixed the main lines of the 
government of India in the form it retained undl 1858. The 


* See School Atlas, Plate 55A 
t See School Atlae, Plats jSc. 
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political power of the Direaors was not abolished (as Fox had pro¬ 
posed in his Bill of the previous year), but a Government Board of 
Conuol was established which the Directors had to consult upon all 
questions of policy. Thus the British Government assumed ultimate 
responsibility for the government of British India, without sacrificing 
the knowledge and experience of the Directors. The Act also laid 
it down that there must be no meddling with Indian politics, and no 
treaties with Indian powers—an impossible provision, which could 
not be enforced. 

Ciornwallls in India.—Under this Act Lord Cornwallis • went 
out as Governor-General (i 786-1793). He was the first Governor 
not drawn from the Company's service, and his high rank raised him 
above the jealousies of the service. He was able to carry much 
farther tlie work of reorganising the system of administration and 
justice which Hastings had begun. In spite of the India Act, he 
was drawn into a war with Tipu Sahib, a ferocious tyrant who had 
succeeded Hydcr Ali upon the throne of Mysore. In conjunction 
with the Marathas and the Nizam, Cornwallis captured Tipu^s 
capital, Scringapatam,t and deprived him of half of his territory, 
which was divided among the allies. Non-intervention in Indian 
politics was proved to be impossible. In two ways Cornwallis 
departed from Hastings* methods. Hastings had worked as much as 
possible through Indians s Cornwallis laid dowm the principle that 
no Indian should be employed in any position of responsibility. 
Hastings, in fixing the land revenue (which was the chief source of 
revenue in India), had tried to ensure that the peasants and the 
Government should share the increased yield due to improved cultiva¬ 
tion I Cornwallis preferred to treat the Zemindarsy or hereditary 
cdilectors of land revenue, as if they were landowners like the English 
squires. He therefore carried out, in 1793, a Permanent Settlement 
of the land revenues of Bengal, whereby the amount pa)rable by each 
Zemindar was fixed for all time. This meant that the peasants 
were left very much at the mercy of the Zemndarsy and that the 
Government derived no advantage from increased prosperity. Later 
experience has shown that this was a grave blunder, and that the 
methods of Hastings were far sounder, and more in accord with 
Indian usage. Nevertheless, the governorship of Corn^rallis was 


^ Theit it a thort Life of Comwallit by W.S. Seton-Kerr (Rulew of India), 
t Sot School Atlas, Plate s%e. 
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an important epoch in the history of British India. Building on the 
foundations laid bv Hastings) he put an end to corruption and 
oppression) and made the British provinces models of good government 
for the rest of India. 

3 . The Humanitarian Movement 

The Evangelicals.—If the character of the British Empire 
was changing) this was partly due to a change of spirit in the mother- 
country. The religious revival begun by the Wesleys had spread to 
all the Churches. The Dissenting Churches had regained some of 
their old fervour, and in the Church of England the Evangelical 
movement had got the upper hand. Its influence upon national 
policy became considerable : William Wilberforce, one of its leaders, 
was Pitt’s most intimate friend. 

Humanitarianism.—The religious revival led to a humani¬ 
tarian movement) which expressed itself in many forms. Hospitals 
were founded in large numbers in every part of the country. The 
provision of education for the children of the poor began when 
Robert Raikes of Gloucester started a school for children engaged in 
industry, on Sunday—their only free day (1780), Soon all the 
Churches had taken up this work, and before the end of the century 
many of them had opened schools on weekdays also. These were 
only makeshift institutions i but they were the beginning of the 
provision of education for the mass of the people. The cruelty 
of the penal system was exposed by John Howard, with whom began 
prison reform : the years from 1773 to 1790 were filled with his 
activities, and to him must be attributed the beginning of a more 
humane spirit in the treatment of prisoners. 

Anti-Slave-Trade Movement.—But perhaps the most sig- 
ruficant feature of the humaniurian movement was the agitation 
against the slave trade, which began with the foundation of the 
Abolition Sodety in ijfiy by a group of Evangelicals and Quakers, 
led by Wilberforce. Hitherto no objecrion had been taken to this 
traffic To obtain supremacy in it had been one of the aims of 
national policy, and the Asiento Treaty of 1714, which gave to 
British traders a monopoly of the importation of negro slaves into 
Spanish America, had been regarded as one of the gr^test triumphs 
of British diplomacy. Vast fortunes had been made out of the 
^ve tnde) and it might have seemed a hopeless enterprise to 
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persuade the nation to forbid so lucrative a traffic. Yet the victory 
was won in 1807^ only twenty years after the movement started. 
It could not have been so quickly won if a real change had not been 
taking place in the nation’s outlook. 

'Hie Somersett Case.—There can be little doubt that the 
humanitarian temper of the age largely Influenced the famous judg¬ 
ment given by the Chief Justice, Lord Mansfield, in the Somersett 
Case (1772). Somersett was a negro slave who had been brought to 
England bv his master, a ship’s captain. On his behalf some of the 
enemies of slavery applied for a writ of habeas eorpus ; and in giving 
his judgment on the application. Lord Mansfield laid it down that 
slavery was so odious and unnatural that unless there was a positive 
law” permitting it, it must be held to be illegal. He therefore 
released the slave ; and from this date every slave became free on 
setting foot in England, or In any English colony in which ” positive 
law ” or established usage did not permit of slavery. It was for this 
reason that Canada later became the refuge of escaped slaves from the 
United States 5 and it was because emancipated slaves had become 
numerous in London that the colony of Sierra Leone was started for 
them in 1788. 

The Missionary Movement.—Ere long the religious and the 
humanitarian movements were to be blended in the missionary move¬ 
ment In 1793 William Carey, a Baptist cobbler, started missionary 
activity in India. Before the end of the century a group of powerful 
missionary societies had been founded, and soon there were scores of 
British missionaries scattered over the backward regions of the world, 
supported by subscriptions at home. Their influence was to con¬ 
tribute very greatly to transform the character of the British Empire 
In the nineteenth century. Hitherto the attitude of the colonising 
peoples towards the backward peoples had been one of ruthless 
exploitation. The change in this attitude which was now coming 
about, and which was first shown in Grenville’s attempt to protca 
the rights of Red Indians under the proclamation of 1763,* owed 
its origin to the religious and humanitarian movement, which was 
one of the most hopeful influences upon the life of the British peoples 
during this period of recuperation. 


* See aSove, p. 400. 
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4. The Industrial Rbvolutxon 

Economic Changes.—Meanwhile profound changes were 
.taking place in the economic life of the British peoples—changes 
which were to multiply almost indefinitely their power of creating 
wealth, and therefore the numbers of the population whom they could 
maintaini J These changes were the beginning of an immense social 
revolutioii which was, in course of time, to transform the conditions 
of life throu^out the world, and to render necessary a complete 
reconstruction of the social system. They had three aspects, which 
were closely related. There were changes in the methods of agri¬ 
culture, changes in the methods of industry, and changes in the means 
of transport and communication.* Because these changes began in 
Britain, they vasdy increased her resources, and enabled her to stand 
the strain of the coming conflict. But bei^use nobody realised their 
significance, they created very grave social problems which nearly 
brought revolution after the strain of war was relieved. 

(7 Agricultural Advance.—At the beginning of the eighteenth 
centunr British agricultural methods were very much what they had 
been for centuries. But then began a period of scientific develop¬ 
ment. The methods of enriching the soil, the best ways of planting 
and hoeing, the rotation of crops, and the improvement of the breed 
of cattle and sheep, were all scientifically developed by various 
reformers. Among these Lord Townshend, Sir Robert Walpole^s 
brother-in-law, earned a high place by the work he did in showing 
how a crop of turnips restored the soil after wheat, besides providing 
winter fodder. In the second half of the century scientific farming 
became a ^hionable hobby, in which many great landowners, from 
the king downwards, took a keen interest; and a school of agricultural 
writers, such as Arthur Young, dief a great deal to spread this useful 
fiishion. 1 / 

The Euirlosures.—But there was one great obstade in the way 
of pre^ess. The old open-field system still survived over more than 
half of the country. Under this system the lands of a township were 
divided into countless strips, belonging to different owners, which 
had to be cultivated on a common plan } and a large proportion of 
the land was wasted, as fallow or in commons or in the ** balks ** 


* For England before and after tbs Industrial Revolution, see School Adaii 
Plate 41* 
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which separated the strips* The only way to give freedom of action 
to the progressive farmer was to “ enclose ” these lands. ** Enclosure ” 
was of two kinds, either the division of the open fields into con¬ 
solidated blocks, which the holders could cultivate as they thought 
fit; or the apportionment of the untilled waste. Sometimes enclosure 
took place by agreement; but this was difficult to secure. In the 
reign of George III the quicker method of passing an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment for the enclosure of this parish or that began to be used, and 
thousands of Enclosure Acts were passed, under the impetus of the 
agricultural enthusiasm of the period. The result was very greatly to 
increase the productive power of British land. 

Effects of Enclosure.—^This was not, however, the only 
result. The Enclosure Acts were mostly promoted by the big 
landowners, and were not always fair to the sniall man. Even when 
they were quite fair, the small man found it difficult to compete with 
his bigger neighbours, who had enough capital and knowledge to 
utilise the modern me^ods ; the cost of fencing his new holding was 
often so heavy as to ruin him $ and a few acres of enclosed land 
formed a poor substitute for the right of pasture on the waste. The 
result was that in thousands of cases the small nun was forced to sell 
his land and to become a mere hired labourer. The big estates 
added field to field. The average size of ffirms increased. But the 
number of smallholders rapidly decreased. A wide gap, such as had 
not previously existed, was opened between the big landowners and 
the capitalist farmers on the one side, and the wage-earning labourers 
on the other ; and the landowners ceased to be the natural leaders of 
the rural community, as they had been in the days when nearly all 
the members of that community had some interest in the land on 
F^hich they worked. 

{ \Spiniiiiig Machinery.—In industry the great feature of the 
[M^riod was the introduction of power-driven machinery. This 
momentous change began in the Lancashire cotton industry, which 
had hitherto been unimportant because English operatives could 
neither spin nor weave as finely as the native workers in India, and 
could not produce a cotton thread firm enough to be used as warp ; 
moreover, it took the work of five spinnera to keep a weaver employed, 
and in these circumstances the industry could not easily expand 
About 1764 James Hargreaves invented a spinning-jenny which 
enaUed one worker to attend to a number of spindles at once i in 
1769 Richafd Arkwright patented the water-fnune whtdi qpun a 
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hard yam capable of being used as warp i and in 1779 Samuel 
Crompton invented a cross between the spinning-jenny and the 
water-frame (called a mule ’*) which combined many of the merits 
of both. The weavers could now be kept fully employed } and they 
were supplied with yarns so strong, fine, and cheap that they could 
beat the Indian manufsicturer. The result was that the output of 
Lancashire was increased fourfold between 1775 and 1790, and 
British foreign trade received a stimulus which more than balanced 
the whole cost of the American war. ^ / 

The Factory S3r8tem.—As yet the weaving side of the industry 
remained a domestic industry, and the weavers enjoyed a period of 
very great prosperity. In 1785, indeed, Edmund Cartwright 
invent^ a power-loom $ but it did not come into wide use for 
another twenty years. Spinning—first in cotton, then in wool— 
monopolised, to begin with, the new mechanical methods. The 
new machines had to be worked with power—at first water-power, 
later steam $ they therefore concentrated in the hill-country where 
water-power could be got. They were most economical when a 
large number of machines were worked by the same head of water. 
Hence large faaories came into existence, owned by men who 
possessed enough capital to build and equip them $ and the work¬ 
people, instead of being their own masters, had to work for such 
wages as the employers could be got to pay. ' 

Social Consequences.—The employers were mostly rough 
and uncultivated men who had risen from the ranks. Wages were 
generally low, and the hours of work were long. Nobody had yet 
realised the necessity of regulating the conditions of labour, or of 
protecting the weak against the strong, nor was there any machinery 
for doing so. In the Lancashire valleys, where suiuble water¬ 
power could be got, a new population rapidly gathered. It was 
nobody’s business to see that deceit conditions were secured for 
them, and the new towns which were springing up in a hitherto 
thinly populated region were from the first ill-designed and un« 
healthy. As yet, however, these evil results of a great and fruitful 
development were not obvious. The wealth of the nation was being 
rapidly increased ; but it was being increased at the cost of the health 
and well-being of a mass of workers who received a very small share 
of the wealth they created. The bulk of this wealth went to the 
new class of fiurtory owners, and to the owners of the land on which 
the new fiNiories and towns were q;»ringing up. 
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[ Iron and Goal.—During the same period the iron industries 

were also, like the textile trades, entering upon a new era. Hitherto 

the only method of smelting iron was by charcoal; and the British 

iron-fields were being almost disused because of the exhaustion of 

the woods. ') In 1760 a new method of smelting iron with coal was 

for the first time successfully applied at the Carron works in Scotland. 

The result was to give an immense impetus to the iron trade, and, 

at the same time, to extend enormously the use of coal, hitherto 

employed only for domestic fires. The first iron bridge—^across 

the Severn—was erected in 1779 : the age of iron had begun. 

The Steam Engine.—And meanwhile the steam engine— 
long known in a crude form—underwent an immense improvement, 
thanks to the genius of James Watt, who began his work in this field 
in 1764, and was manufacturing steam engines at Birmingham from 
1768. At first the steam engine was only used for pumping mines ; 
but it soon began to be turned to other purposes. The age of 
engineering, of steam and of coal had fairly begun. These tremendous 
new forces, which were to revolutionise the conditions of human life, 
were at first a British monopoly } and the long wars which were soon 
to begin extended the period of this monopoly, because other countries, 
strained and ravaged by war, could not imitate these British inventions. 
Moreover, the command of these new and cheap commodities 
iipmeasurably increased the resources of Britain for foreign trade. 

I '• Roads and Canals.—^Thesc remarkable developments could not 
hive taken place unless there had been a very great improvement in 
the methods of transport. Hitherto Britain had been far behind 
both Franee and Holland in the quality of her roads * and her water¬ 
ways. During this period she began rapidly to make up this leeway. 
Her road system was immensely improved mainly by the creation 
of turnpikes, where tolls were collected for the upkeep of the roads. 
Her very limited navigable waterways were improved by deepening 
rivers and building locks ; they were extended by the construction 
of artificial canals, f The first of these was the Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal between Worsley and Manchester, begun in 1759 and 
later extended to the Mersey at Runcorn. Its effect may be indicated 
by the fact that a ton of goods, costing forty shillings to transport by 

* For roads before the Industrial RevoludoOt see School Atlasi Introduction, 

p. *7. 40. 

t For canals and narigable waterways, sec School Atlas, Introduction, p. 27, 
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road from Manchester to Liverpool, could be carried for six shillingi 
by canal Immense energy was being expended during this genera¬ 
tion in the construction of inland navigations ” ; and armies of 
“navigators” or “navvies” were at work, linking up the main 
centres of industry with the ports. By the end of the century over 
a,ooo miles of ca^s had been cut. l ) 

Effects of these Changes.—In sdl these ways the inventive 
genius and the energy of the British people were enormously in¬ 
creasing their capacity for the production of wealth. They were 
doubling the yield of their soil; they were finding wzjs of utilising 
their mineral wealth on a vastly increased scale 5 they were pro¬ 
ducing manufactured goods—textiles, pottery, metal work—^in an 
abundance and at a price which no other country could rival. In 
comparison with the immense gains thus made, the losses caused by 
the American War were negligible, and even the terrific strain of the 
coming war was not too heavy to be borne. Britain was not at the 
close of her period of greatness, but at the opening of a more splendid 
period than she had ever known. But at the same time she was 
creating for herself new social problems of a kind for which human 
history provided no parallel 


5. Thi Revival of Intellectual Life 

Poets and Novelists.—^The age which showed so much energy 
in so many various fields was not less great in the creative arts. 
English poetry came alive again, after the long stagnation of the 
early eighteenth century. Gra^, Goldsmith and Cowper all had a 
reality of poetic inspiration which had long been lacking. Bums* 
Paemsj published in 1786, and Blake’s Songs of Innocence^ published 
in 1787, were the harbingers of the Romantic Revival which was to 
be the gloiT of the next generatioii. And a great new imaginative 
art, that of the novel, had sprung into being for the enrichment of 
life and the enlargement of human s)rmpatliy. The English novd 
had indeed begun in the first half of the century, with Defoe, 
Richardson, and Fielding; but the first thirty years of George III 
were illuminated by the work of Sterne, Smollett, Goldsmith, and 
Fanny Burney. In all of these alike humour, kindliness, and a 
large human sympathy were the outstanding notes. They were 
among the charaaerisdcs of a great age. Yet the characteristic 
figure of <he age was neither a poet nor a novelist, but a great schdar 
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and critic, Samuel Johnson. He was yet greater as a man than as a 
writer ; and his living figure survives, more vividly than that of any 
other great man of the past, in the b^t of all biographies, Bosweir$ 
Lift of Johnson, 

TTie Fine Arts.—Not less remarkable was the achievement of 
the age in the fine arts, in which, hitherto, the British peoples had 
produced no great names. There has been no period of British art 
distinguished by greater names than those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Romney, all of whom were at work in the first 
part of George Ill’s reign. It was a great age also in the art of the 
theatre—the age of David Garrick, greatest of British actors, and of 
the comedies of Sheridan and Goldsmith. 

Political Thought.—But perhaps the noblest work of the 
period was that which it produced in the study of human society. 
The great name of Burke,• one of the profoundest of political thinkers, 
would alone be enough to illustrate an era. But the seriousness with 
which the men of this generation were studying the problems of human 
society is perhaps best illustrated by the titles of three famous books, 
all published in the year of the American Declaration of Independence 
(1776)—Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nationsy Jeremy Bentham’s 
Fragment on Govemmentj and Edward Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, Adam Smith was the true founder of the science 
of political economy ; Bentham was the apostle of the school of 
scientific reform which was largely responsible for many of the most 
notable advances of the nineteenth century \ and these two, between 
them, did more than any other two men to mould the thinking of 
the next two generations. As for Gibbon, his book—^the only piece 
of historical writing of that century which is still read and valued— 
was the first great exemplar of scientific history. 

In short, the generation which preceded the French Revolution 
was full of vitality on every side of national life, and would have 
produced noble results even if that world-shaking event had never 
happened. 


* There it an tdminbie short Life of Burke by John Morley (English Men 
of Letters). 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789-1801) 

I. The Outbreak of the Revolution 

Suddenness of the Outbreak.—Before Pitt had been five years 
in office, the French Revolution began (1789). It was not merely 
to distort his policy, it was to change the course of human history. 
But at first nobody anticipated these gigantic results, or foresaw that 
the Revolution was to lead to nearly a quarter of a century of world¬ 
wide war. As late as 1792 Pitt himself predicted fifteen years of 
peace, and showed the sincerity of his belief by cutting down both 
the army and the navy. Yet at the beginning of 1793 Britain was 
drawn into the vortex of a war which filled the rest of Pitt’s life, and 
did not reach its close until ten years after his death. 

Causes of the Revolution.—^The French Revolution was a 
revolt against absolute monarchy, and still more against the privileges 
of class and caste which were rooted in the traditions of every 
European country. It began in France because France was more 
prosperous and progressive than other European countries ; because, 
since Louis XIV, the French monarchy had become inefficient and 
had led the nation to humiliation and almost to bankruptcy i and 
because the educated classes in France were impregnated with the 
ideas of philosophers like Rousseau, who challenged the whole existing 
order and taught that well-being and liberty could be secured by 
political changes. But it had echoes in almost every European 
country. Everywhere peoples were ready to throw off the shaclding 
relics of feudalism. This was why the Revolution was not merely 
an event in French history 1 bu^ marked an epoch in the history of 
the world. 

The States-General.—^The finances of France were in hope¬ 
less confusion, especially since the American War ; and in the hope 
of getting help to put them right. King Louis XVI summoned the 
States-General—a sort of Pariiament of three Houses: Nobles, 
Clergy, and Commons—which had not met since 1614. 
summons of the States-General stirred all the grievances and all the 
aspirations which had been fermenting in the minds of the French 
people, and during the months before its meeting ail classes in shrery 
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part of the country were drawing up statements of grievances and 
projects of redress. Practically the whole nation was united in the 
resolve to create a new and better order. No assembly in history 
has ever met with higher hopes or more generous aspirations than 
filled the States-General when its sessions were opened at Versailles 
in May 1789. And in all countries this inspiring spectacle of a 
whole nation setting forth to achieve freedom and justice awakened 
warm 8}rmpathy. The watching world was thrilled. “ Bliss was 
it in that dawn to be alive, but to be young was very heaven —so 
Wordsworth wrote as he looked back upon this great moment long 
afterwards. The great adventure went wrong. But even the 
horrors which followed, and the long ravages of war, did not destroy 
the influence of the Revolution upon the minds and hearts of men. 

Rapid Development.—Once the Revolution was launched, 
its progress was extremely rapid. First the Third Esute, declining 
to be limited by the other two, declared itself a National Assembly 
and swore not to break up until it had made a new constitution. 
The king had to assent, and the destruction of all the old institutions 
of France and the creation of new ones occupied the next two years: 
beginning with an exalted Declaration of the Rights of Man. The 
most remarkable moment in this work came on August 4th, 1789, 
when, amid scenes of fervent emotion, the old privileges of class were 
swept away, with the assent of the privileged classes. This was the 
greatest, and the most permanent, achievement of the Revolution. 
It was won without violence. Meanwhile, on July 14th, the Paris 
mob, alarmed because the king was collecting troops, had stormed the 
frowning fortress of the Bastille. The fell of the Bastille was 
universally recognised as a symbol of the end of absolutism i but it 
was also the beginning of mob-rule. In October the Paris mob 
forced the king and the Assembly to move from Versailles to Paris 1 
and thereafter the excitable mo^ swayed by fanatical orators, con¬ 
trolled everything. But France was rapidly falling into chaos. 
The old authorities were destroyed or discredited $ the new elected 
bodies, lacking experience, were unable to govern. There were 
sporadic peasant risings and burnings of chateaux. Discipline was 
destroyed in the army and the navy. Things got so bad that in 
June 1791, the poor, weak, well*meaning king tried to run away, 
as many of the nobles had already done i but he was stopped at 
Varennes, and brought back as a prisoner. 

ViolailCii aod War^In S<^tember I79i> the new constitution 
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was completed. It was an experiment in complete democracy. 
Everybody was to be elected. But from the first it would not work. 
The confusion became worse and worse. The new Legislative 
Assembly, which took the place of the National Assembly, could 
not govern. In the hope of pulling things together, and arousing 
national patriotism, the revolutionary government plunged into war 
against Austria and Prussia (1792). But when foreign armies 
crossed the frontiers, a wild panic broke out in Paris. It was used 
for their own purpose by the extremist leaders. A hideous and 
cold*blooded massacre of royalists and others in the Paris prisons was 
organised (September 1792) : it shocked the friends of the Revolu* 
don in other countries. The extremists had now got the upper 
hand. All hope of a peaceful reconstruedon was at an end. Mean¬ 
while tlic war was going surprisingly well for the infiint republic. 
Belgium and Western Germany, being as ripe for revolution as 
France itself, welcomed the undisciplined French levies. The 
revoludonary leaders persuaded themselves that the armies of liberty 
were unconquerable. In their enthusiasm they resolved to rouse 
the whole world for democracy, and in November 1792 they 
declared war ** against all kings and on behalf of all peoples.*’ In 
January 1793, the unhappy King Louis XVI was sent to the 
guillodne. Not content with the exisdng war against Austria and 
Prussia, France declared war against Britain and Holland in February, 
and against Spain in March. All the powers of Europe were chal¬ 
lenged either to destroy the Republic or to imitate its methods. 

Britain Drawn In.—Thus a sudden change had come over the 
situation. Until the summer of 1792 it had seemed that the chief 
result of the Revolution would be to reduce France to anarchy, so 
that she would no longer count in European affairs. But the 
September massacres, the spread of the Revolution into Belgium 
and Western Germany, and the«^ deposition and execution of the 
king, put a graver complexion upon the situation. A fiery challenge 
had b^n thrown down to the whole existing order of things. It 
had to be accepted. Pitt had been very lori) to contemplate the 
possiNlity of war. His hand was forced when the French, being at 
the moment masters of Belgium^ declared the Scheldt an open river 
in defiance of treaties, and prepared to attack Holland. War would 
have come on this issue in any event. But it was France, not 
Britain, that actuaUv declared war. It has been sometimes said that 
the mdfiarcbies of Efurope were leifonsiUe for the long wan, because 
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they would not leave the Revolution to work itself out Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The most gigantic struggle that 
the world had yet seen was deliberately precipitated by the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders. 


a. The Influence of the French Revolution in Britain 

The British Reformers.—^The beginnings of the French 
Revolution were almost universally welcomed in Britain. Among 
the advocates of parliamentary reform, in particular, who had been 
damped by Pitt*s easy abandonment of their cause, it aroused a genuine 
enthusiasm, and for a while the democratic agitation became more 
vigorous than ever in Britain. Societies for constitutional reform 
:;prang up all over the country, the most renurkable being the London 
Corresponding Society, founded by a London bootmaker with a 
subscription of a penny a week. Many of those societies suited 
correspondence with the political clubs which had sprung into being 
in every French town. The correspondence was perfectly innocent 
—full of vague enthusiasm about the advance of two great nations to 
liberty. It came to an end with the September massacres. Later 
all this interchange of letters was regarded as proof that there had 
been a widespread conspiracy for the reproduction of all the excesses 
of the French Revolution in England, but there was no justification 
for this charge. 

Burke and Paine.—The current of opinion began to turn 
when mob-violcnce got the upper hand in Paris. At the end of 1790 
Burke published his Reflections on the French Revolution^ and the 
appearance of this profound and eloquent book was a political event 
of the greatest importance. Hitherto all the enthusiasm had been 
on the side of the advocates of revolution 5 Burke awakened an 
equal enthusiasm for the protection of old and hallowed institutions. 
There were many replies to Burke ; but the most important was the 
Rights of Man (1791), by Tom Paine, a clear, cocksure, trenchant 
exposition of the revolutionary creed. It had a wide circulation in 
Britain, but the extreme character of the view's which it expressed 
alarmed many, and hastened the reaction. After the September 
massacres of 1792 and the execution of Louis XVI, opinion in 
Britain swung vidently round, against the revolution, and even the 

* There are manv editions of this great book. It is included in Everyman's 
libiiiy sad ia the Worid'i Clae s i cs . 
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most Ardent of parliamentAiy reformers ceased to have any dealingl 
with the French. 

Persecution oi Reformers.—^This change of (pinion had 
important results. It brought about a split in the Whig party t 
many of the Whigs, led by Burke, joined Pitt, while Fox, who soil 
believed In the Revolution, though he deplored its excesses, was left 
with only a handful of followers. More important, the Govern* 
ment, sharing in the popular panic, persuaded itself that the advocates 
of reform were revolutionaries and sedidonists in disguise, and began 
a ferocious persecudon of them. In 1793 a convendon was held by 
the Scottish reformers in Edinburgh, to consider how reform could 
be forwarded “ by ladonal and lawful means.” Some of the leaders 
of this movement—moderate and public-spirited men—were actually 
prosecuted for treason, and four of them were tran^rted as convicts 
to Australia. In England similar prosecutions were started against 
a dozen leading advocates of reform. One of them (Home Tooke) 
subpoenaed Pitt, to prove that the Prime Minister himself had 
advocated, ten yean earlier, the very measures for advocating which 
his vicdms were now being tried for their lives (1794). London 
juries refused to find verdicts against the accused, and the prosecutions 
broke down. But in the next year (1795) very severe Acts were 
passed restricting the liberty of speech and of the Press, and in 1799 
aU the societies for the forwarding of parliamentary reform were 
suppressed by law. It is a shadow upon the reputation of Pitt that 
he should have lent himself to so grave a restriction of the traditional 
liberties of his country. Nevertheless, there is little doubt that the 
sentiment of the country supported him in this policy of repression. 
Thus, for Briuin, the ^ief result of the French Revolution was a 
serious reaction, and a great setback to the promising movement for 
political reform which hiwl been gradually growing in strength. 

3. Thb FnsT CoAUTioN AND ITS DowNVALi. (i 793 -t 795 ) 

Opening of the War.^—The first phase of the French Revo¬ 
lutionary War, which extended from 1793 to 1795, taw the RepuUic 
surrounded by a ring of enemies, while within her own borders a 
formidable royalist rebellion raged in the province of La Vendde, 
on the coast of the Bay of Biscay, and other revolts against the revolu* 
tionaiy government broke out in various parts of the country. 
Toulon even admitted a Brit^ and Span^ flee^ which toM 
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possession of that great arsenal. On any reasonable calculation, the 
Republic ought to have been overwhelmed in the first campaigns. 
And this nearly happened. The complete disorganisation of the 
French army was revealed. Austrian and British forces drove the 
French pell-mell out of Belgium, and the road to Paris seemed 
to lie open, while other enemy forces crossed the frontier in every 
direction. 

French Triumphs in 179 ^ 1794 .—But by an extraordinary 
effort the Republic held its own, and beat back its enemies : in all 
history there is nothing of its kind that surpasses the French effort 
of 1793 and 1794. A Committee of Public Safety was set up, with 
powers more absolute than Louis XIV had ever wielded. A Reign 
of Terror was instituted, which lasted from March 1793, to June 
1794 } droves of victims were sent to the scaffold, and every element 
of resistance was crushed out. A man of genius, Carnot, “ the 
Organiser of Victory,” took the army in hand, and moulded it into a 
superb fighting instrument. France became one great arsenal, and 
compulsory military service was instituted. By the end of the year 
the invaders had everywhere been driven over the frontier. In 1794 
the triumphant republicans pursued them, reconquered Belgium, 
overran Holland, captured the Dutch fleet by sending a cavalry force 
across the frozen waters, and drove both the British and the Austrian 
armies into ignominious retreat. 

Defective Naval Policy.—This amazing reversal of fortune 
was nuinly due to the irresistible ilan of the French. But it was 
made easy by the quarrels of the allies, and by the futility with which 
their affairs were managed. For this Pitt must share the blame. 
He had nothing of his father’s genius for war. He failed to use the 
British navy—which, in combination with the Dutch and the Spanish 
fleets, was quite irresistible—to the best advantage. Instead of 
closely blockading the French ports, he too readily allowed exit to 
the French fleet. The only important naval battle of this period 
of the war—the “glorious First of Jum^^ (1794)*—^was a result 
of this neglect A convoy of corn-ships was coming from America 
to France. The French fleet came out from Brest to guard it 
Admiral Howe severely defeated the French fleet, but during the 
fighting the corn-^ips got safely to harbour. If Brest had been 


* For the naral battles of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wart, tee 
School Atla% Introduction, p. aS, 6g. 41. 
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efFectivdy Uockaded there would have been no battle, but th^ com- 
ships would have been captured. Again, Pitt £uied to use the power 
which naval supremacy gave to Britain, of landing troops at any point 
on the coast where they might be useful. A force landed in this 
way might have made a vast difference to the rising in La Vend^ 
but no aid was sent until too late. An adequate force might have 
held the great arsenal of Toulon ; but the troops sent were too few, 
and a French army (which included a young French artillery officer, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who now made his first appearance on the 
pages of history), was able to recaptuie the place with little difficulty. 
Finally, the British military forces were dissipated in too many 
directions. The biggest forces were sent to the West Indies, where 
they were decimated by yellow fever in a useless campaign in San 
Domingpb 

Breakdown of the Coalition.—By 1795 the triumphs of 
the Republic were so great that the formidable coalition against her 
was broken up. Holland became a subject-ally of F ranee, under a 
republican government, and declared war against Britain. Spain 
al^ made peace with France, and in 1796 concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance against Britain. Prussia concluded a humili¬ 
ating peace at Base 4 whereby she recognised French possession of all 
Western Germany up to the Rhine 1 • she deserted her allies because 
she was anxious to share in the last partition of Poland, f which took 
place in that year. Thanks to the gross mismanagement of over¬ 
whelming superiority, the most powerful coalition of European 
powers that had ever been formed had been broken up in less than 
three years. Only Britain, Austria, and the little Italian States 
remained in arms against the triumphant Republic, and the pre¬ 
ponderance of power was now on the side of F ranee. Even on the 
seas, a combination of France, Spain, and Holland menaced British 
nav^ supremacy. Pitt himself strove to make peace. But France 
would not listen. Her first enthu^asm for liberty had waned. She 
was now under the control of a knot of corrupt and cynical politicians^ 
the Directory, who inherited much of the power of the 0 >mmittee 
of Public Safety. She had tasted the glory and profit of conquest. 


* For France, Ceotral and Wettero Europe after the Treaty of Basel, see 
the larger Atlaa, Plate 57 i and also tor Germany, see School Adas, Introduction, 
p. at, hg. ai. 

t S'iiool Atlas* Plate apA. 
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5 hc now entered upon a new stage of her development, in which not 
liberty but dominion was the aim of her rulers. And as her chief 
foe she had marked down Britain, who had beaten her in the wars of 
tlie eighteenth century. 

4. Thb Dark Years (1795-1798) 

Efforts for Peace.—^Thc three years from 1795 to 1798 
were among the most anxious and critical in the history of the British 
peoples. Three times, during these years, Pitt offered peace to 
France. He was willing to recognise the Republic’s continental 
conquests, and to restore the islands which had been conquered from 
her in the West Indies. These offers were refused by the militant 
.epublic, whose appetite for conquest had become insatiable. 

The Danger of Invasion.—In 1796 France planned an 
invasion, with an army of 15,000 veterans led by Lazare Hoche, 
the ablest of the republican generals. Ireland was at that moment 
on the verge of rebellion (see p. 479), and if the French army had 
landed, Ireland would almost certainly have been lost. A French 
fleet, with the army aboard, got out from Brest, and even reached 
the coast of Ireland in safety (December 1796). Only the accident 
of a fog and a storm prevented a landing. Luck rather than skill 
preserved Britain on this occasion. And in February 1797, a small 
French force actually landed at Fishguard in South Wales. It was 
easily dispersed, but the fact that it was able to land at all was alarm* 
ing : it meant that the shield of the navy was not being rightly 
employed. Meanwhile (1796) the British fleet had to evacuate the 
Mediterranean, because it was not strong enough to face the com¬ 
bined French and Spanish fleets. 

Napoleon in Italy.—During 1796 and the early part of 1797, 
however, the main strength of France was thrown not against 
Britain but against Austria. In 1796 the conquering career of 
Napoleon began. He was given command, at the age of twenty- 
seven, of an army which was to invade Italy, while two other French 
armies were sent to attack Austria across Southern Germany. 
Napoleon’s dazzling campaign in Italy marked him as one of the 
greatest soldiers of all time, and g$ve to France the mastery of 
Northern Italy.* In the spring of 1797 he pressed on towards 


* Sse Sclioal Atls% ^troduetion, p. 19, flg. 19. 
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Vienna, imd forced Austria to accept a humiliating peace, which left 
France practically mistress of Italy. * 

Britaln*a Danger.—Britain now stood alone, exposed to all 
the strength of the formidable Republic. Ireland was ready for 
revolt, with aoo,ooo men secretly drilling. The victorious armies 
of France were free for an invasion of England or Ireland. Like 
the armies of Philip II two centuries before, they needed only to have 
the sea safely held until they could be ferried over. And for this 
purpose the fleets of Spain and Holland could now be added to those 
of France. If they could make a junaion they might be strong 
enough to sweep the Channel fleet aside. 

Cape St. Vincent.—In February 1797, the Mediterranean 
fleet of Spain came out through the Straits of Gibraltar. Watching 
the exit was Admiral Jervis, with fifteen battleships against the 
Spaniard’s twenty-five. Second in command to Jervis was a young 
admiral, Horatio Nel8on,t who was now to get his first great oppor¬ 
tunity : it is a dramatic coincidence that the supreme genius of sea- 
warfare should have emerged almost at the same moment as the 
supreme genius of land warfare, whom he was to baffle. Off Cape 
St. Vincent, Jervis attacked the Spanish fleet, and broke the line. 
But the main body would have escaped if Nelson, disregarding orders, 
had not thrown himself against the head of the Spanish line and 
prevented its escape. Four Spanish ships were captured ; the rest 
retreated tamely to Cadiz, where they were watched by a blockading 
squadron. The Battle of Cape St. Vincent checkmated the first 
move of the enemy. 

Naval Mutinies.—But the French and the Dutch fleets had 
still to be dealt with, and it was they which were charged with the 
duty of transporting the invading army. The Channel fleet was 
watching the French ; the North Sea fleet, under Duncan, was 
watching the Dutch. The very existence of Britain seemed to 
depend upon these fleets. And at this moment mutiny broke out 
in both—first in the Channel fleet, at Spithead } later, and more 
^riously, in the North Sea fleet, at the Norc. The sailors had very 
good reasons for discontent They were largely recruited by the 
brutal methods of the press-gang ( and they were badly paid and often 

* See School Atlas, Introducdon, p. 19, flg. it. 
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tery badly treated. At Spithead they put forward reasonable de- 
inands> which were granted after unreasonable delay, and they 
returned readily to duty on the appeal of Black Dick ” Howe, the 
most popular of Nelson's predecessors. But at the Nore the mutiny, 
led by a midshipman named Parker, had a revoludonary character. 
For a time the mudneers actually blockaded the Thames. 

Gamperdown.—The whole of Duncan's fleet, except two 
vessels, left their stadon, where they were blockading the Dutch 
fleet, and Duncan was reduced to desperate devices to avoid betraying 
his weakness to the enemy. Only the fortunate accident that 
adverse winds kept the Dutch in the Tcxel prevented them from 
coming out to make a junction with the French and transport an 
army to Ireland. Happily the mudneers had returned to duty before 
che Dutch set sail (October) j and in the hard-fought little of 
Camperdoxvn they won so decisive a victory that the Dutch fleet never 
put out to sea again. 

St. Vincent and Gamperdown between them removed the danger 
of invasion, and definitely re-established Bridsh naval supremacy. 
The project of invasion was not, indeed, abandoned j the French 
government appointed Napoleon to the command of the army of 
England." But when Napoleon surveyed the situadon, he felt 
that there was no glory to be won in this held, and advised that the 
best point at which to attack the Bridsh power was the East. 

Napoleon In Egypt.—In May 1798, therefore, Napoleon 
set sail from Toulon, with a fine army and a great fleet, upon an 
expedidon to Egypt. He seized Malta (which belong^ to the 
Knights of St. John) and, landing at Alexandria, rapidly made himself 
master of Egypt—with whose rulers France had no quarrel. Egypt 
was to be the base for a later attack upon India, and this threat, as 
we shall see (p. 483 below), had a very important influence upon the 
development of the British Empire in India. 

The Nile and Acre.—After the naval victories of 1797 the 
British Government had once more sent a fleet into the Mediter* 
ranean, and given the command to Nelson—his first independent 
command. He had missed the French fleet on its way to Egypt. 
But he descended upon it where it lay at anchor in Jbmkir Bay 
(August 1798),^ while Napoleon was lording it at Cairo, and com- 
pletdy annihilated the whole fleet in what was popularly known as 


* Sss School Atlas, Introductioat p. 19, hg. 43. 
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**thc Battle of the Nfle,** The result was that Napoleon vras 
imprisoned in Egypt, where he was certain to be attacked by the 
Turks. To forestall this attack, he advanced into Syria, but was 
checked at Acn^ largely by the aid of a British squadron under Sir 
Sydney Smith (i 799). A little later he had to defend himself against 
a Turkish attack. Having done that, he slipped back to France, 
leaving the imprisoned army behind him. 

The First French Disaster.—In 1801 the deserted army, 
and the French power in Egypt, were destroyed by a British force 
landed from the sea, which defeated the French at AhouJnr^ while 
another force from India co-operated with a Turkish army in the 
rcconquest of Eg)rpt. This was the first serious disaster which the 
French had had to endure. It was made possible by sea-power. 
Napoleon had received his first experience of the force that was to 
destroy him. 


5* The Second Coalition (1798-1801) 

Formation of the Coalition.—During Napoleon’s absence in 
Egypt, Pitt was able to organise a new coalition against France. 
In 1798 the French Directory occupied Switzerland witliout a 
shadow of justification, and extended its power over the whole of 
Italy by annexing Piedmont and creating dependent republics in 
Rome and Naples : * only Sicily remained free, because it was an 
island, and (thanks to the power of the British navy) F rench aggression 
could nowhere extend beyond low-water mark. These high-handed 
acts challenged resistance ) and the absence of Napoleon encouraged 
it. Austria and Russia made an alliance with Britain, who once 
more took up the r6le of pay-mistress. 

Early Successes.—A joint plan of attack was devised. A 
combined British and Russian for^e vras to reconquer Holland, and a 
combined Austrian and Russian force was to reconquer Italy, while 
the Austrians drove back the French in Germany. The campaign 
in Holland, under the Duke of York, was a humiliating failure, like 
^ every other British expedition sent out by Pitt: its only useful result 
was the destruction of the remnants of the Dutch fleet. But the 
campaigns in Germany and (still more) in Italy were much more 
success^ The French were driven out of l^y, and were being 
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beaten back through the mountaina of Switzerland, when they 
lucceeded in checking the Russian advance at ZQrich (September 
* 799 )- 

Napoleon In Power. —At this moment Napoleon slipped back 
from Egypt The Directory had long been unpopular in France, 
and the disasters of 1799 had still further undermined its power. In 
this situation Napoleon saw the chance of securing his own power. 
By a coup d^etaty in November 1799, he overthrew the directorate 
and set up a new constitution, under which executive power was 
entrusted to three Consuls, Napoleon himself became First Consul 
and practically dictator \ and France willingly accepted his rule, and 
abandoned her dreams of political liberty. 

Collapse of the Coalition,—Next year, 1800, Napoleon 
:hrew himself at the Austrians in Italy,* crossing the Great St. 
Bernard Pass, which no army had ever crossed before, and thus getting 
to the rear of the main Austrian army, which he defeated at Marengo. 
A little later another French army won a crushing victory over the 
Austrians in Germany, at Hohenlinden 5 and Austria, beaten to 
her knees, was forced to accept the humiliating Treaty of Luniville 
(1801). Meanwhile the eccentric Tsar Paul of Russia, who had 
conceived a warm admiration for Napoleon, had not only concluded 
peace, but had made an alliance with France against Britain. 

New Danger to Britain.—Once again, therefore, a powerful 
European coalition had been shattered ; and once again Britain was 
left to withstand the might of Franee alone. Napoleon made plans 
for the invasion of England. But for this purpose he n^ed 
additional naval strength. He saw a chance of getting it by stirring 
up again the anger of the neutral powers against the restrictions on 
their trade imposed by Britain. Under the leadership of Tsar Paul, 
the Armed Neutrality of 1780 (above, p. 417) was reconstituted j 
Denmark and Sweden join^ it, and ^reatened to exclude British 
trade from the Baltic ; and there was a chance of using their fleets, 
as well as that of Russia, to reinforce the F rench fleets. 

Ciopenhagen. —^The British Government, however, struck 
promptly and hard. A fleet was sent to Copenhagen, under Sir 
Hyde Parker, with Nelson second in command, to demand that 
Denmark should withdraw her threat The Danish Government 
refused; whereupon Nelson, disregarding the dilatory methods of 
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his chief, attacked the Danish fleet, which was anchored under the 
guns of Copenhagen,* sank or took most of the ships, silenced the 
batteries, and threatened to bombard the city. The Danish Govern- 
ment yielded, and abandoned the Armed Neutrality (April i8oi). 
A little later Tsar Paul of Russia was assassinated ; his successor, 
Alexander I, promptly made terms with Britain, and the Armed 
Neutrality cea^ to exist. 

The Treaty of Amiens.—^Thus baffled, a second time, by 
sea-power, Napoleon decided to make peace. He wanted time to 
organise his power and to consolidate his empire. The British 
Government had always been eager for peace. Pitt had just gone out 
of office, for reasons which will be noted in the next chapter. His 
successor, Addington, negotiated the Treaty of Amiens^ whereby each 
side undertook to restore its conquests. This meant that Britain 
gave back to France her West Indian islands \ France had nothing 
to give back, for she had conquered nothing from Britain. There 
were many who hoped that France had now settled down after her 
revolutionary frenzy, and that the peace might be a lasting one. 
It was to prove no more than a truce : war was soon to be resumed, 
no longer against revolution, but against the ambition of the greatest 
conqueror who has ever played a part in history. But the dose of 
Che first phase of this long and desperate struggle affords a stopping- 
place at which it will be possible to consider what effects had been 
produced upon the life of the British people by the first eight yean 
of war. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
UPON THE BRITISH PEOPLES 

1 . Social Effects in Britain 

All great wan deeply affect the life of the peoples who take part in 
them. But the influence of the French Revdutionary War upon 
the Rridsh peoples was especially deep, because it came upon them at 
a very crid^ stage in their development 


^ See School Atla% lotroductioni p. as, fig. 44. 
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Financial Crisis. —We have already seen (p. 466) how the 
war stopped a promising movement of constitutional reform in 
Britain. By persuading the ruling classes to identify all change with 
revolution, it caused the postponement of necessary changes for forty 
years. The social effects of the war were equally serious. In the 
first place it caused a financial crisis. In the critical year 1797 there 
was so much insecurity that there was a run on the Bank of England, 
which would have failed if Pitt had not, in a single night, rushed 
through an Act cancelling the obligation to make cash payments, 
and making the notes of the Bank legal tender. It was not until 
1819 that cash payments were resum^. The result was that the 
value of money (not being fixed in relation to gold) fell, or, in other 
words, prices rose. This was advantageous to a small class, who 
made rapid fortunes. But it inflicted great hardships upon the mass 
of the people, for wages did not rise in proportion to the rise of 
prices. 

Shortage of Food.—A second result of the war was even more 
serious. Owing to the rapid increase of the population of Britain 
since 1750, the country was unable to feed itself: it needed to import 
about one-fifth of its foodstuffs, mainly from Poland and eastern 
Europe. But the war made these supplies more difficult to get, 
and more expensive | and in some years, when there were bad 
harvests at home, there was a serious shortage of food. The price 
of wheat rose very rapidly : by the end of the century a loaf of bread 
cost three times as much as it had cost fifty years before ; and this 
inflicted great suffering upon the poorer classes, whose wages did not 
rise in proportion. The Government tried to meet the difficulty 
by encouraging the production of more food at home. For this 
purpose it pa^<^ Com Laws, forbidding the importation of corn 
until the price of home-grown com had reached a certain level. 
These had very little effect 5 but they created the belief that the 
price of food was being artificially raised. 

Rapid Enclosures.—More important, the urgency of the need, 
and the high prices obtainable for com, gave an immense stimulus 
to the enclosure movement and the development of scientific agri¬ 
culture. Landownere and farmers were generally exceedingly 
prosperous. But, as we have seen, the result of wholt^e enclosures 
was to crush out of existence the small farmer and the cottager with 
a litde land. They sank to be merely wage-earning labourers, and 
because the competition for work was very keen, wages ruled very 
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low* At the same time^ the growth of spinning machinery was 
depriving the cottager’s wife and daughters of the chance of Mding 
to the family income by their spinning-wheels* The result was that 
the general diffusion of comfort whi(^ had been one of the featuies 
of English life in the early part of the eighteenth century dis^peared ; 
and a great gulf was open^ between the prosperous landowners and 
fsirmers, who were richer than they had ever been, and the labouring 
dass, who were generally worse off than they had ever been. 

Poor Law Policy*—^The distress was so great, and the level of 
wages was so inadequate to support life, that the Poor Law authorities 
be^in to make grants from the rates to supplement wages in proportion 
to the number of the labourer’s children. This practice was begun, 
in 1795, by the magistrates of Berkshire after a meeting at Speenham- 
land ; it spread so rapidly that people spoke of the Speenham- 
land Act,” as if the practice had been enforced by Parliament. 
However well intended, this practice was wholly mischievous in its 
effects. It discouraged a rise of wages : why should the firmer pay 
more when the ratepayer would meet part of his wages bill for him ? 
It encouraged large fimilies : the more children a labourer had the 
more money he got. It pauperised the working population wherever 
it was applied. It was cruelly unfair to the sn^lholder, who had to 
contribute in rates towards the wages of the big farmer whose com¬ 
petition was ruining him. Worst of all, it practically enslaved part 
of the population. The Poor Law Authorities had power to put 
recipients of relief to work. Often they hired them out in gangs, 
at a low price, to the farmers, supplementing this inadequate payment 
from the rates. But the cruellest aspect of this practice was that 
under it thousands of children were ” apprenticed ” to distant 
furtories—taken from their poor homes at eight or even five yean 
of ag^ to work for long hours in the ugly nor^ern towns, friendless, 
hopeless, and without tendance.« 

Restriction of Markets.—^The war also had an unhappy 
effea upon the new industrial system which was growing up. For 
one thing, it prevented any attempt to ensure that the new towns 
which were springing up were properly governed, decently built, 
and made fit to be the homes of a great people. And it also increased 
the sufferings which were in any case brand to be caused by the 
introduction of mechanical production. The quantity of goods 
produced was being rapidly increased—so rapidly that enlarge 
markets were needed if the machines were not to be the cause dt 
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serious unemployment} and the war prevented the natural expansion 
of markets which would have taken place in time of peace. 

Prohibition of Trade Unions.—Finally, there was no super¬ 
vision of the conditions under which labour was employed, and no 
means of ensuring that adequate wages were paid. The workers 
soon began to form themselves into little club^ or embryo Trade 
Unions, to gain strength in dealing with their employers. But 
because of the atmosphere created by the French Revolution, these 
combinations were regarded as dangerous and revolutionary. In 
1799 and 1800 Parliament passed two Acts, known as the Combina^ 
tion JctSy which forbade all trade combinations under severe penalties, 
and treated them as unlawful conspiracies. Thus while the State 
refused to protect the working class against unfair treatment, it also 
refused to allow them to protect themselves. 

In many ways, then, the War of the French Revolution brought 
great suffering to the mass of the British people, and greatly increased 
die difficulties which would in any case have resulted from the 
profound economic changes that were taking place. Things were 
not by any means as bad, during the first part of the war, as they 
became later, during the crisis of the grim struggle against Napoleon. 
But they were already bad enough. The fathers and mothers of the 
men who fought at Trafalgar and Waterloo—who themselves were 
often very harshly used—were undergoing an ordeal as bitter as that 
which their sons had to endure. And the struggle against revolution 
was bringing about a cleavage between the rich and prosperous 
classes and the poor and suffering classes in Britain which was later 
to make a British Revolution seem almost as inevitable as the French 
Revolution had been. 


a. Ireland : ’98 and the Union 

Ireland since 1782 .—The effects of the French Revoludon 
and the war were most cruelly felt in Ireland, where everything turns 
to tragedy. Since the last years of the American War, Ireland had 
enjoy^ freedom of trade and legislative independence. She was 
more prosperous than she had ever been. The old religious bitter¬ 
ness was dying down. The cruel social disabilities of the Catholics 
had been swept away ; and although they were still excluded from 
political rights, there was a lar^ body of opinion among the Protestants 
whidi was in favour of equal riglua. This improved temper, however, 
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had not spread to the peasantry. From 1784 onwards there were 
frequent fisction-fights between rival gangs, the (Protestant) Peep 
o* Day Boys and die (Catholic) Defenden $ and agrarian outrages 
were frequent Great reforms were needed in the economic systeip* 
But the now independent Parliament was not likely to carry them 
out, nor was it likely to do justice to the Catholics. It was still 
controlled by a litde group of corrupt borough-owners, who were 
not in the least likely to destroy their own power. And because of 
this, Ireland was still—^in spite of legislative independence—under 
the cflFective control of die British Government. For the Bridsh 
Government still disposed of all posts, pensions, and peerages, and by 
these means was able, as a rule, to buy the support of the Irish 
oligarchy. 

The United Irishmen.—^The coming of the French Revolu¬ 
tion profoundly affected this situation. At first, revolutionary ideas 
had no welcome among the Catholics. But they were eagerly taken 
up by the Protestants of Ulster. It was in Ulster that the revolu¬ 
tionary and and-£nglish movement had its start. In 1791 a young 
Belfast lawyer^ Wolfe Tone, published a vigorous pamphlet in which 
he argued that the Bridsh Government was the main obstacle to all 
reform in Ireland, and that Irishmen of both faiths should unite to 
throw off the Bridsh yoke. The Society of United Irishmen was 
founded for this purpose, in Belfast} and it got into secret relations 
with the French revoludonary leaders : in 1794 Wolfe Tone had 
to flee the country. Meanwhile the Defender movement was 
spreading among the Irish peasantry. Midnight outrages, and 
affrays between Catholics and Protestants, were becoming more 
common : in 1795 this ugly violence was raging over half of Ireland. 
It had nothing to do, as yet, with the United Irishmen, but it 
frightened the Protestants and prevented most of them from joining 
the United Irish movement. 

Imfierfect Ckmciliatloii.—Pitt believed that the Catholics 
might prove to be the best safeguard against revoludon. To win 
their fiivour, in 1793, he compelled the controlling oligarchy in the 
Irish Parliament to confer the franchise upon Catholics. He thus 
showed that the Bridsh Government did in hct control the Irish 
Parliament The Act, however, while it gave Cathcdics the right 
to vot^ did not give thm the right to sit in Parliament. It therefore 
alienated the OithoUc gentry, and prevented their influence from 
being fidit In die next year, 1794^ Lord Fitxwilliam (one of ^ 
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Burke secrion of Whigs) was sent over as Lord-Lieutenant He 
was known to be an ^vocate of complete Catholic emancipation, 
and his coming awakened high hopes. But six weeks after his 
arrival he was suddenly recalled. This undid all the good that had 
been done. It drove the Catholics into the arms of the United 
Irishmen, who themselves admitted that their cause had made no 
progress until the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. This was one of the 
most disastrous of Pittas blunders. Just at the moment when the 
first coalition had failed, and when Britain was about to be left to 
face Franee alone, a stimulus was given to the revolutionary movement 
in Ireland. 

Preparations for Revolt.—In 1795 the United Irishmen 
began to join forces with the Defenders. United Irish Lodges 
sprang up in great numbers in southern Ireland. The conspirators 
began secret arming and drilling. Government passed an Insurrec¬ 
tion Act, and suspended Habeas Corpus^ but it was of no avail. 
There were secret negotiations with France for an invasion, and in 
December 1796 (sec p. 469), a great French fleet nearly succeeded 
in landing a large army on the south coast of Ireland. During 1797 
the drilling went on i it was estimated that there were 200,000 men 
in arms in that year. That was the year when the French, Spanish, 
and Dutch fleets were available to transport a new French army to 
Ireland. It was the year of the naval mutinies. It was the most 
anxious year in British history. 

Disarmament of Ulster.—^To guard against the impending 
peril, the Irish government commissioned General Lake to disarm 
Ulster, where the United Irish movement had been strongest The 
work was largely done by Protestant yeomanry, recruited in the 
district, who had had their experience of ftetion-fights, and were 
almost frantic with fear and hate. Grim and cruel deeds were done, 
but Ulster was disarmed. The rest of Ireland heard the story ; it 
did not lose in the telling. The United Irish leaders decided that a 
rising must take place before it was too late. They fixed it for 1798, 
sdll hoping for French aid ; but St. Vincent and Camperdown had 
made French aid on a large scale impossible, and Napoleon had 
reached that conclusion and gone off to Egypt before the rising 
broke out 

United Irish Organisation.—^The organisation of the United 
Irishmen was by this time very elaborate. A network of Lodges 
covered the country 1 th^ were directed by secret ^ barony ** 
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oommittees, and these in their turn by secret ** provincial ” committees, 
widi a national executive at the h^ of all, whose membership was 
not even known to the rank and hie. All ^is was very impressive 1 
but the worst of it was that if the secret controlling body disappeared, 
nobody would know that it had gone. In March 1798, Clovem-' 
ment, well posted b^ its spies, seized the Leinster executive, prt^ 
claimed martial law m Leinster, and started disarming that province. 
Even worse crueldes than those of Ulster took place. The result 
was that the revolt was precipitated in May 1798. But it was 
leaderless, because the leaders had been seized—among them Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, son of the premier peer of IreUnd, a very 
generous>minded but reckless young man. 

The Rebellion of * 98 .—^The rebellion of 1798 was a pitiful 
buaness—a blind riang of ignorant and terrified peasants, who 
perpetrated horrible outrages where they got the upper hand. But 
it was serious only in south-eastern Leinster, and especially in 
Wexford. In June, at Finegar HUly where they had formed an 
entrenched camp, the bewildered and desperate rebels were scattered 
and decimated. Savage repression followed { and Ireland was 
again subjugated. In August and September, when all was over, 
French forces at last reaped Ireland. A little force landed at 
Killala, on the west coast, and routed a force of militia at Castlebar | 
but it was surrounded and forced to surrender by Lord Cornwallis, 
now Lord-Lieutenant. A French fleet, with an army, also came 
to Lough SwtUy { but it could do nothing. Wolfe Tone, who 
came with it, was captured and committed suicide j that was the 
epilogue of the tragic story of ’98.* 

Ilia Problem of Settlement.—The difficulty of reachii^ a 
settlement after all these miseries was very great. If the Protestant 
ascendancy was left to wield uncontroU^ power, it was likely to 
misuse its power as it had done after the revolution of 1689. For 
die sake of the Catholics, in a large degree, Pitt and Cornwallis came 
to the oondusion that the only possible solution was a legidative 
union with England, and diey hoped—and, indeed, promised—that 
it would be fdmwed by a measure of complete Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion. But the Union had to be adopted by the Irish Parliament 1 
and neidier the Irish borough-owners, who found their power 
profitaMe^ nor the leformers like Grattan, who had hoped to use the 
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Parliament as a means of reform, would willingly agree to terminate 
its existence. The thing had to be done by the grossest bribery ; 

1,200,000 in money and a vast number of peerages and places had 
to be distributed among the members. ** I despise and hate myself 
every hour,** Cornwallis wrote, ** for engaging in such dirty work 1 
and am only supported by the reflection that without a Union the 
British Empire must be dissolved.** 

The Union and its Failure.—The Union gave to Ireland 
100 members in the House of Commons, and, in the House of 
Lords, 28 representative peers and 4 bishops. But almost all 
Irishmen—Protestants even more than Catholics—hated the 
necessity of giving up the symbol of national life. What did 
they get in return ? The Scots had received freedom of trade 
throughout the British Empire, and this had reconciled them, and 
made the Union seem worth while ; but Ireland had already 
received freedom of trade, in 1780. One thing alone, if it had been 
granted as a result of Union, might have reconciled the Irish people— 
religious equality. Pitt had realised this, and had practically promised 
that a measure of Catholic Emancipation should be promptly passed 
by the United Parliament But when he came to propose it, he found 
that George III had a rooted objection, and was convinced that to 
concede such a measure would be a violation of his coronation oath. 
The king*s reason was tottering, and the excitement might have 
overturned it Pitt, therefore, did not insist, but resigned his post 
to preserve his personal honour. It may perhaps be doubted whether 
the reason of a king was more important than the peace of a nation. 

3. Effects of the War upon the British Empire 

The French Revolutionary War had a very direct effect upon 
the development of the British Empire, and led to considerable 
acquisidons of territory. 

The West Indies.—In the West Indies there was hard fighting 
during the first years. The ideas of the revolution created great 
excitement among the negro slaves in some of the islands. Large 
military and naval forces were employed in suppressing these troubles, 
notably in Jamaica, and in conquering the French islands.* For 
five years British forces were engaged on a futile struggle in the 

* Marryat^t rattling yams, especially Pittr Simple and bduishipman Easy, deal 
laraelv with the West Indies, as well as with the general naval warfare the 
pertpa. 
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Fratch island of San Domingo, where the negroes had revdted and 
overwhdmed their white masters ( the losses in this resultless war 
were heavier than those in Europe} yet in the end a remarkable 
n^o leader, Toussaint I’Ouverture, succeeded in driving out the 
British army (1798). 

Conquests in the West.—When the Dutch joined the French 
(1795) an expedition was sent to Dutch Guiana (1796), and Demerara 
was conquer^ : this was the beginning of British Guana. When 
Spain also came in (1796), the ^e Spanish idand of Trinidad was 
conquered. There was also hard fighting on the coast, of Honduras, 
where Spain tried to expel the British traders who had long resorted 
to this coast to cut logwood. The ** Baymen ” held their own } and 
thereafter British Htsiduras was r^larly organised as a colony. In 
spite of all this fighting, the West Indies enjojred during the war a 
period of great prosperi^ : they were accounted the most valuable 
of all the British possessions. 

Conquests from the Dutch.—More important conquests were 
made ftrom the Dutch in the East. In 1796, after the Dutch 
declaration of war, a fleet and an army were dispatched to the Cape 
of Good H(4>e, for it seemed important not to leave in enemy hands 
that vital port of call on the way to India. There had been a modest 
Dutch colony at the Cape since 1652, and the settlers, spreading 
outwards, had already spread over a great part of the m^em Caps 
Colony^ which now for the first time beoune a British possession. 
Finally, the Island of Ctjlm had long been controlled by the Dutch. 
In 1795 it was occupied by a detachment of troops from India i and 
in 1798 it was organised as a separate colony under the direct autliority 
of the British Crown. Thus the involvement of Britain in war with 
the other colonising powers led to an easy and almost automatic 
expansion of the new British Empire, whose foundations had been 
laid so soon after the loss of the American colonies. 


4. WxLLBSLBY AMD PaKAMOUMT PoWBX IM InDIA (1798-180S) 

But all other imperial developments were dwarfed by the extra* 
ordiiuirr expansion of the British power in India f which directly 
resulted fn»n the French revcdutionary war. 
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Situation in India.—When the war broke out in I793^ Lord 
Cornwallis’s governorship was just coming to an end. His successor^ 
Sir John Shore (1793-1798) felt himself bound by his instructions 
from home to avoid interventions in native politics. The result 
was that the greater native states learned to distrust the British power, 
and fell an easy prey to the intrigues of the French. Tipu Sa^ib,of 
M3rsore, whom Cornwallis had recently defeated, was burning for 
revenge. He engaged French officers to reorganise his army, and 
made a secret treaty with the French at Mauritius : this ferocious 
tyrant was known in Paris as eitoyen Tspouy and was regarded as an 
invaluable ally against Britain. The greatest of the Maratha 
princes, notably Sindhia, also had French officers to train their 
armies. And the Nizam of Hyderabad, who was in a dangerous 
position between Tipu and the Marathas, and who suffered a crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Marathas in 1795, felt that his French- 
officered army was his only protection, since the British power refused 
to have anything to do with him. Thus the result of the policy of 
non-intervention, laid down in the Act of 1784, was that the Company 
was left without allies, and that all the native powers were under 
French influence. 

Wellesley in India.—^This was the situation in 1798, when 
Napoleon set forth upon his Egyptian campaign, meaning to make 
Egypt the base for an attack upon India. At dfiis moment, in April 
1798—just three months before Napoleon landed in Egypt—a new 
Governor-General arrived in India : Lord Momington, later 
Marquis of Wellesley,® and elder brother of the Duke of Wellington, 
whose great career suited in India under his brother’s aegis. 
Wellesley at once saw that it was necessary to abandon the policy 
of non-intervention, and to return to the policy of Warren Hastings, 
who had striven to mainuin peace in India by means of a system of 
alliances with the native powers. But Wellesley’s aims went far 
beyond those of Hastings. He believed that peace in India could 
onilv be mainuined under the control of a supreme power; and he 
haa made up his mind that that supreme power should be Briuin. 

Overthrow of Mysore.—^The most immediate danger came 
from Tipu, who was manifestly preparing to atuck. W^csle^ fim 
offered to Tipu's neighbour, the Nizam, a guarantee of his terntoriet 

♦ Tlisrt is a gopd (.ife qf Wcllstlcy by W, i{. Huttoa (Ralm ef 
lsdia)» 
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on condition that he dismissed his French officers. He then launched 
against Tipu a carefully prepared attack j Seringafatam^ Tipu’s capital, 
was taken by storm, and the Sultan himself fell. The State of Mysore 
was depriv^ of half of its territories, all its lands on the west coast 
being annexed by the Company. The throne of what remained was 
given to the heir of the old Hindu rajas whom Tipu^s father Hyder 
All had displaced \ but a treaty which put him in a position of 
definite subordination was imposed upon him. He was to be pro¬ 
tected by a British force, the cost of which he was to pay } and he 
was to have no independent relations with any external power. This 
treaty of subsidiary alliance ** was the modd for the future relations 
of the Company with the Indian States. 

Organisation of Southern India.—^Wellesley next made a 
new permanent treaty with the Nizam (1800), whereby he also 
became a ** subsidiary ally contributing the cost of the army which 
was to defend him. A little later (1801) the Nawab of the Carnatic 
and the Raja of Tanjore, whose territories had been misgoverned, 
were pensioned off, and their States were taken under direct adminis¬ 
tration. Thus in three years the whole of southern India was brought 
under British supremacy 1 the area directly governed by British 
offidals was vasdy increased, and all the native States had been 
reduced to direct subordination. 

The North-West Provinces. — Wellesley also turned his 
attention to the north. Here the extensive State of Oudh, which 
had been an ally of the Company since 1765, had fallen into a condition 
of complete confusion and misgovemment } Shore had tried in vain 
to reform it Wellesley persuaded the Vizier of Oudh to accept a 
new treaty of subsidiary alliance,’* on the familiar model, and at 
the same time to cede to the Company about half of his territories. 
These ceded lands, from RohiUchand to Allahabad, included the 
whole of the region between the Ganges and the Jumna, and curved 
round the diminished State of Oudh, lying like a barrier between it 
and the Marathas. It became the “North-West Provinces,” 
attached to Bengal. Warren Hastings had conceived of Oudh as a 
barrier against the Marathas 1 Wellesley, having reduced Oudh 
to complete subordination, had interposed a long line of British 
territo^ between that State and the Marathas. Thus the whole 
of the Uanges valley, as well as the whole of southern India, had now 
been brou^t under British contrd. The organisation of these new 
|[mvinces was a great undertaking. The ability with which it was 
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carried out was not the least of Wellesley’s achievements. He got 
together a group of men of great capacity,.who did much to fix ^e 
traditions and methods of British rule in India. 

This was as far as Wellesley’s work had been carried when the 
Peace of Amiens was concluded. But it will be convenient to carry 
on here the story of his administration down to 1805, when he was 
recalled. 

The Treaty of Bassein.—The formidable Maratha con* 



Fio. 3>.—India in <>05. 


federacT of princes now found itself hemmed in between the two 
great blocks of the British Indian Empire—^the Ganges valley in the 
north, and the Deccan in the south. To complete Wdlcsley’s 
grandiose conception of a British supremacy extending over all 
India, the Maratha princes also had to be brought into a con¬ 
dition of dependence. An opportunity of achieving this end 
presented itself in 1802, when an intestine war was raging among the 
MRixtha prince^ and the Peshwa—the bead of the confederacy— 
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wis dethroned by Hollnr, Raja of Indore. Welledcy offered to 
restore the Peshwa to his throne at Poona on condition that he 
accepted a subsidiary alliance.” He did so by the Trtaty of Basttin 
(1802) i was restored by a Briddi army under Arthur Wellesley t 
and reascended hit throne as a vassal of the East India Company. 

War with the Marathaa.—But the Marathas, who had so 
recently dominated India, were not likely to submit to this arrange¬ 
ment, which destroyed all possibility of a Maratha supremacy. The 
directors of the East India Company at home were equally alarmed 
by the far-reaching ambitions whi^ this policy revealed Their 
condemnation of the Treaty of Bassein, however, did not reach India 
until the two most powerful of the Maratha princes, Sindhia of 
Gwalior and Bhonsla of Nagpur, had declared war (1803). Three 
months sufficed for the war. In the south, Arthur Wellesley made 
his ruune by tlie brilliant victories of A$tayt and Argam ; in the 
north. General Lake stormed the fortress of Aligarh^ defeated the 
army of Sindhia under its French officers at Z>r/A>, and finally shattered 
it at Laswari, The result of this series of crushing blows was that 
Bhonsla had m cede the coast-province of Orissa, which linked up 
Bengal with Madras ) that boA he and Sindhia had to accept suIh 
sidiary alliances} and that the blind old Mogul Emperor and his 
historic capital of Delhi—symbols of Indian suprema^—^passed 
from the protection of the Marathas to the protection of the East 
India Company (1803). 

Recall <rf Wellesley.—One powerfid Maratha prince, how¬ 
ever—Holkar—^was sdll unconquered { be had taken no part in 
the war. He now declared war on his own account. He had not 
Europeanised his army, but still dung to the old Maratha fashion of 
fighting with douds of dusive horsemen. He was able to inflict a 
serious reverse upon a British fo|oe under Cdond Monson (1804^ 
while his ally, the Raja of Bharatpur, repelled an attack upon his 
capitaL These were only momentary checks } it is beyond doubt 
that Wdlesley would have achieved his ends, and established the 
paramount power of the Company over all the Maratha prihces and 
their vassals. But these che^ gave to the Directors the excuse 
which they svanted. They recalled Wellesley when his work svas 
on the verge of comfdetion { and the Marathas were allowed to 
resume almost all their old independence. 

of Welleeley*o Rule. — ^Neverthdew^ Wellesl^ had 
adiieved amaxing resulia in an increffiUy short tune. He hid 
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practically turned the British £m(ure in India into the British Empire 
rf India. Henceforward the East India Company, acting under the 
contrd of the British Government, was the paramount power in a 
sub-continent as large and as populous as the whole of Europe 
excluding Russia. This was less than fifty years after Clive won the 
battle of Plassey. It was an achievement essentially more remark¬ 
able, and destined to be far more lasting, than all the conquests of 
Napoleon. Wellesley was not only a great conqueror, he was a 
great administrator. The men whom he chose to organise his new 
provinces, and to perform the delicate work of Residents at the courts 
of the dependent princes, did remarkable work. Wellesley himself 
carried out a separation of judicial from administrative work 
which was of high value s and he had other bold projects of re- 
organisation whi^ the timidity of the Directors did not allow him 
to carry out. After Clive and Warren Hastings, he was the third 
great founder of the British Empire in India. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE STRUGGLE AGAINST NAPOLEON (1803-1815) 

I. The Coneuct of the Elephant and the Whale 

Renewal of War.—^When Napoleon concluded the Treaty of 
Amiens, he had no intendon of making peace permanent. He 
wanted a breathing-space in which to organise his power in France, 
to consolidate his posidon in Europe, to build up a fleet, and to 
reconstruct a French colonial empire. Fortunately for the Bridsh 
peoples and the world, he did not give himself dme enough. The 
peace had lasted only eighteen months (October 1801-May 1803) 
when it was terminated by Napoleon’s own eager impadence to 
strike down the power of Britain, which seemed to be—^d was— 
the only obstacle in the way of his grandiose designs. But in this 
short dme he achieved marvellous results. 

NapoIooQ*a Empire.—By the new consdtution of 1799, which 
was radiied hj a plebiscite of the French nadon, Napoleon had 
become Fim Consul for ten yeaia. He had nominally to work with 
two odier consuls, and an elaborate series of legisladve bodies 1 but 
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these had very little power, and from the beginning the First Consul 
was practically a dictator. This did not satisfy him. In 1802, 
again with the support of a plebiscite, he became Consul for life | 
and in 1804 he became Emperor, and the title was made hereditary. 
Meanwhile the powers of the various legislative bodies were whittle 
away dll they amounted to nothing. Napoleon was in fact a despot | 
but his was a popular despotism, resdng upon repeated popular votes 1 
ft was also a military despodsm, supported by the enthusiasdc devodon 
of the army. It was popular bet^use it was efficient Both by his 
wonderful codes of law, and by the firm hand which he kept over his 
local representadves, Napoleon gave to France better government 
than she had ever known, though there was not a trace of democracy 
in it It was supported by a very elaborate system of secret police | 
and freedom of speech and of the Press was suppressed. The 
whole of the resources of the most powerful country in Europe were 
absolutely at Napoleon’s disposal. France already included all 
Belgium, and Germany as far as the Rhine, and in 1802 Piedmont, 
in Northern Italy, was annexed. 

Napoleon’s Vassals.—Round France lay a ring of dependent 
States, conquered by the Republic, upon which Napoleon imposed 
consdtudons modelled on the new consdtution of Franee. Northern 
Italy became (1805) the Kingdom of Italy,* and Napoleon assumed 
its crown. Holland was forced to accept a dictated constitution 
(1801). In Germany (1801) Napoleon intervened as mediator, 
and built up out of the innumerable German States a few stronger 
ones which were bound to him in alliance, f Spain dared not resist 
his orders. He was effectively master of Western Europe. % 

His Colonial Alms.—Europe was not enough. He was re- 
reiving great schemes of oversea dominion. An army of 25,000 
men was sent during the peacl to reconquer San Domingo in the 
West Indies. Spain was forced to give back to France the vast 
region of Louisiana, west of the Mississippi : a new French 
empire was to be created in America. A mission was sent to Egypt, 
and its report (which was published during the peace) stated that 
6,000 men would be enou^ to hold that country for France. A 

________ 

* For the Napoleonic Rccooimtction of Italy, tee School Atlat| Introduction, 
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•oiall was also sent out to garrison the French trading stations 
in India—-where French officers, as we have seen, were in command 
of the armies of the Maratha princes, soon to make war against the 
Company. 

The Outbreak of War.—Evidently the hopes of lasting peace 
which were entertained in Britain were doomed to disappointment 
Napoleon clearly thought he ^'as strong enough to deal with Britain. 
He made many complaints, demanding the expulsion of French exiles, 
and the suppression of newspapers which criticised him. Finally, 
he demanded the immediate evacuation of Malta (as promised by the 
Treaty of Amiens) and the recognition of his annexations in Italy 
and Switzerland, which were in defiance of treaties. In May 1803, 
Addington’s Cabinet declared war. Napoleon replied by imprisoning 
10,000 British travellers who had gone to France. 

This was the opening of the most desperate conflict in which 
Britain had ever been engaged.* At the outset she stood alone j but 
in the course of the twelve years of fighting which followed, all 
Europe was drawn in. This was not a war against revolutionary 
ideas ; it was a war to resist the subjugation of Europe and the world 
by the mightiest military despotism that had ever existed. Napoleon 
himself realised the nature of the conflict. “ England is the enemy,” 
he said, and the struggle will be between her and mb. All Europe 
will be our instruments, sometimes serving one, sometimes the other.” 

2. The Attempt to Invade Britain (1803-1805) 

The Plan of Invasion.—^Napoleon’s first object was to bring 
the vpar to a rapid conclusion by an invasion of England. A mag¬ 
nificent army of 100,000 veterans, known as ” the Army of England,” 
was assembled on the shores of the Straits of Dover, with its head¬ 
quarters at Boulogne. Two thousand flat-bottomed boats were 
constructed to ferry them across, and they were constandy pracdsed 
in rapid embarkation. Here they remained, from June 1803 to 
September 1805, waiting for a chance of getdng across without being 
intercepted by the British fleet. But the chance of their doing so 
was very small ; Nelson was in charge of the sidieme of naval defence. 
Meanwhile a vast number of volunteers were enrolled in Britain, 

* Thomas Hardy's great chronicle-play, TA# Dymastj, dealt imaginativclv 
with tbs whole titanic conflict Read also Wordtwori^*i patriotic tonneti, which 
Bohiy sxpftfied ths spirit of Britda in thass years. 
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Kune 300,000 in all, drawn from all dassea.* Tlie dockyards were 
working at full pressure, adding new vessels to the navy} while 
strong blockading squadrons watched ail the French and Dutch 
naval ports. 

Pitt’s Return to Power.—In Ireland Napoleon tried to sdr 
up a rising. It was led by a gallant lad, Robert Emmet (1803) { but 
it came to nothing beyond a riot in the streets of Dublin, in which 
the Chief Justice was killed. In England the sense of national 
danger led to a demand for the return of Pitt to power. Pitt would 
have liked to form a national ministry, including the Whigs under 
Fox i but George Ill’s hatred of Fox was still so strong that this 
was impossible ; the more extreme Tories also stood out { and it 
was with a very weak government that Pitt &ced the second great 
war peril with which he had had to deal. From the moment of his 
taking office, he strove to build up a new European coalition to ward 
off the danger of invasion i once more he offered to pay the cost of 
European armies, and he succeeded in stimulating Austria and Russia, 
Sweden and Naples, to take up arms. But the Third Coalition was 
not formed until 1805, and until then the peril of invasion continued. 

Naval Strategy.—Napoleon soon realised that invasion was 
impossible unless the Channel could be held, if only for a short time, 

naval power. In 1804 he forced Spain to dedare war once more 
against Britain. But the problem was, how to bring about a con> 
centration of the scattered French and Spanish fleets, so as to control 
the Channel { for the British blockading squadrons (especially that 
off Brest, under Cornwallis) hung on very persistently. In 1805 he 
worked out a very ingenious plan. The various fleets, or as many 
of them as possible, were to slip out from port and rendexwus in the 
West Indies. This, it was expected, would draw off the British 
fleets for the defence of these valuable islands. Then the fleets 
were to make straight back to Eyrope, release any blockaded squadrons 
left behind, and hold the Channd while the army of invasion crossed. 

Villenmive and Nelson.—In March 1805, Villeneuve, with 
the French Mediterranean fleet, got out from Toulon, and, picking 
up a Spanish squadron at Cadiz, n^e for the West Indies.! Ndson, 
though outnumbered by almost two to one, pursued him, and reached. 


* Scott’s Bovel. Tkt JKtipuuy, which deslt with this period, gives an anuisinf 
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the West Indies not long after him* When the news came that 
Villeneuve had been seen making from the islands for the open sea, 
the West Indian authorities, convinced that this was only a ruse, 
insisted that Nelson must remain to defend them. But he saw 
through the device; and sending his swiftest ship to warn the 
Admiralty, set sail once more across the Atlantic. The result was 
that when Villeneuve returned, he was met oflF Firrol by a squadron 
under Sir Robert Calder, with whom he fought an indecisive battle. 
Instead of pressing on, and trying to relieve the blockaded fleet at 
Brest, he fdl back first upon Corunna, and later upon Cadiz. The 
danger of a naval concentration in the Channel was at an end. The 
coalition of European Powers had been completed just when Nelson^s 
return checkmated Napoleon*s Scheme j and the Army of England 
had to break up its camp at Boulogne. 

Trafalgar.—But the big na^ concentration under Villeneuve 
sdll lay at Cadiz. Nelson was given the task of dealing with 
it. With twenty-seven ships he sailed from Portsmouth on 
September 28th, 1805. Stung by Napoleon’s taunts, Villeneuve 
came out to meet him with his thirty-three ; and on October 21st, 
off Cape Trafalgar, the most decisive naval battle in history was 
fought.* Between noon and 5 p.m. on a grey autumn day, the 
enemy fleet was shattered : eighteen of its ships were sunk or 
captured, and four more were subsequently taken. The sovereignty 
of the seas remained unchallengeably in British hands ; and however 
great the power of Napoleon might become, it stopped at the sea¬ 
shore. Nelson, mortally wounded early in the fight, had the 
supreme felicity that, as he gave up his life, he knew that his life-work 
was triumphantly finished 


3. Napolbon Mastbb Of Euuofi (1805-1807) 

Third Coalitioii Shattered.—^The day before the battle of 
Trafalgar, the French army, hurled swifdy across Europe, forced 
an Austrian army to capitulate at Ulm* In November Napoleon 
occupied Vienna* At the beginning of December he won, at 
t the most dazzling of all his victories, over a combined 
Austriai||^||^ Russian army. B^ore the end of the year Austria 
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was out of the war^ and had submitted to the humiliating Treaty of 
Pressburg. 

Reorganisation of Europe.—^Napoleon was free to reorganise 
Central Europe (1806). He annexed Veneda and Dalmatia, taken 
from Austria, to his Italian kingdom. He conquered Naples, and 
turned it into a kingdom for his brother Joseph. He turned Holland 
into a kingdom for his brother Louis. He swept away the Holy 
Roman Empire, which had existed for a thousand years, rearranged 
the whole [^idcal geography of Germany,* and grouped the con¬ 
solidated States whi(± he had created into a Confederadon of the 
Rhine, bound to permanent alliance with France, and required to 
supply an army for every fresh war. 

Jena and Tilsit.—In October 1806, Prussia, which had 
enjoyed a profitable neutrality for ten years (since 1795), found it 
impossible any longer to endure Napoleon^s contemptuous treatment, 
and declared war. In a week’s campaign her army was routed at 
Jena f and Auerstadt; Berlin was occupied ; and the king of 
Prussia fell back upon the protecdon of Russia. But (after a check 
at Eylau) Napoleon decisivdy defeated the Russians also, at Friidland 
(1807). The Tsar, i^inated by the conqueror’s genius, resolved 
to make peace with him. They met on a raft in the River Niemen, 
at Tilsit (1807), made alliance against Britain, and setded (or so it 
seemed) the fate of Europe. Prussia had to submit to the loss of two- 
thirds of her territories, to the payment of an indemnity, to the 
limitadon of her army, and to the maintenance of a large French army 
on her soil. Part of her territory went to form a kingdom of West¬ 
phalia for Napedeon’s brother Jerome. Another part (her spoil from 
the parddons of Poland) went to form a grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
in dependent alliance with F rance.:^ 

Britain v. Europe.—In two years the geography of Europe 
had been reconstructed ; and Ni^pdeon was master of the Continent. 
There was no power in the world capable of resisdng him—except 
the sea-power of Britain. Once more Britain stood alone. Supreme 
land-power threatened supreme sea-power. Was there any means 
by which either could overcome the other i That was the great 
problem of the years foUowii^ 1806. It deeply exercised die 
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powerful mind of Napoleon. It was never very clearly faced in 
Britain, which lather drif^ into the right solution than found it 
by deliberate thought; because the men who guided British a&in 
during these vears were mostly of second-rate quality. They had 
an admirable Dull-dog tenacity s but they showed no great strategic 
instinct, and even when Fate gave them a superlative opportunity in 
Spain, and a very able leader in Wellington, they were slow to 
realise the possibilities of either. 

War Ministries In Britain.—Pitt died in x8o6. He was 
killed by the cataclysm of Austerlitz, and by the strain of responsi¬ 
bility. After him, for a few months, there was a Ministry of Ail the 
Talents, under Pitt's cousin, Lord Grenville, which included Fox and 
the Whigs. Fox tried to make peace with Napoleon, and found it 
impossible : the strain killed him also, in 1807,* and the ministry 
broke up, being split on the question of Catholic Emancipation. 
Then followed a succession of stolid Tory ministries, under Portland 
(1807), Perceval (1809), and Liverpool (1812), whose only virtue 
was their tenacity. The two aWest men in the Portland ministry, 
George Canning and Lord Castlereagh, were bitter enemies, and 
actually fought a duel in 1809 : this kept Castlereagh out of office 
until 1812, when he assumed the main direction of foreign afFairs i 
it kept Canning out of office for the remainder of the war. Between 
1809 and 1812, Lord Wellesley, now back from India, played an 
important part as Foreign Secreury, and did good service by sup¬ 
porting his brother's policy in Spain i but Wellesley was too mud 
of a proconsul to be a successful politician. In the main, the war was 
carried on by a group of unimaginative Tory politicians, who showed 
no brilliance, but also showed no weakness. They carried their 
country through the most terrible ordeal it had ever undergone. 

4. The Continental System 

Failure of Naval Plans.—In the phase of his war against 
Britain which opened in 1807, Napoleon did not wholly ab^don 
the idea of rebuilding his naval strength. The Brest fleet was still 
intact, and additions were made to it. In 1807 he ordered Denmark 
to jmn in' the war against Britain, partly with a view to using her 
fleet} and a similar demand was made upon Portugal, while a 
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Russiait squadron was brought round from the Black Sea to Lisbon* 
But these plans were checkmated. In 1807 a British fleet was sent 
to Denmark, and the Danish Government was forced to hand over 
its fleet into British safekeeping for the period of the war—a high¬ 
handed act which aroused much criticism even in Britain. The 
Portuguese fleet escaped to Brazil, with British help, when Napoleon 
tried to occupy Portugal (1808), and the Russian squadron was 
captured when Wellesley won the battle of Vimeiro (p. 498 below). 
With the outbreak of the Peninsular War, what remained of the 
Spanish fleet also passed to the British side. Finally, in 1809, the 
nuin French fleet came out from Brest, and was destroyed in Aix 
Roads, Thus the naval supremacy of Britain was made impregnable. 

The Continental System.—^Napoleon was therefore thrown 
back upon his second, and more important, method of attack \ which 
was an attempt to ruin Britain by excluding her trade from the 
Continent of Europe. This was not a new idea : the republican 
government had tried it in 1796, and the British Government had 
responded by declaring a blockade of the whole French coast, to the 
great inconvenience of neutral traders. But Napoleon was able, as 
^e Republic had never been, to impose his commands upon the 
whole of Europe except Turkey. This plan was begun, in November 
1806, by the issue of the Birlin Decne^ which declared a blockade 
of the whole of the British Islands, and announced that any vessel 
which brought British goods to Europe would be seized. Britain 
replied with an Order in Council (1807), whereby a blockade was 
dedared of all ports from which British goods were excluded* 
Napoleon rejoin^ with the Milan Decree (1807), in which he 
announced that any neutral vessel calling at a British port was liable 
to seizure. Further Orders in Council followed on the British 
side. Both sides were thus trying to force the neutrals to side 
with them ; and both sides wer^ making neutral trade extremely 
difficult. But Britain was in a far better position than Napoleon to 
enforce her edicts, and for that reason her measures, though essentially 
measures of self-defence, were more resented than Napoleon's more 
arbitraiy decrees by the only important neutral which now survived— 
tiie Umted States of America. There was trouble between Britain 
and America diroughout the years of this fierce trade war 1 and it 
led to die unhappy American War of i8ia (p. 50a). 

Effects of the Continental System. —If Napoleon could 
have carried out his ** Continental System ** completdy^ and her* 
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metically sealed Europe against British trade, unquestionably Britain 
would have been ruined and brought to her knees. As it was, the 
system inflicted terrible sufferings upon her people, because the 
markets for her rapidly growing machine-production were seriously 
restricted just when it was necessary that they should be expanded 
if her people were to be kept employed. But, in fact, the system 
could not be fully carried out, because Britain commanded a practical 
monopoly of two classes of goods with which Europe could not easily 
dispense—the products of the new machine-production, especially 
cotton and woollen goods ; and the products of the tropics, especially 
sugar and tobacco. The extraction of sugar from beet-root was 
developed by French chemists as a substitute for colonial sugar, but 
its production could not be expanded quickly enough to meet the need. 
Napoleon himself had to defy his own regulations in order to clothe 
his armies : the Russian army of 1812 was largely clothed with 
woollens from Yorkshire. 

Organised Smuggling.—In spite of all prohibitions, a vast 
smuggling trade was carried on, and immense energy and resource 
were shown by British traders in organising it. Its chief centres were 
Heligoland^ an island off the mouth of the Elbe which Britain occupied 
for this purpose in 1807, and from which a great stream of goods 
passed up the German rivers ; Gibraltar^ whence goods passed into 
Spain until the whole of Spain was thrown open by the Peninsular 
War in 1808 ; Malta and Sicily^ whence Italy was supplied ; the 
Ionian Islands^ whidi were annexed for this purpose in 1809, and 
from which a stream of traffic passed up the Adriatic \ and Greece 
and Turkey^ whence a steady traffic passed to Central Europe up the 
Danube. Moreover, some of Napoleon’s dependent allies were 
anything but strict in carrying out his decrees, and trade passed, for 
some years, pretty openly through Holland, Denmark, and the Papal 
States. It was, in fact, impossible to enforce the system, because the 
whole population of Europe was eager to buy the goods which 
British merchants were now alone able to supply. This aspect of 
the war was carried on by the whole trading community of Britain 5 
and they beat the Dictator, though not without much suffering. 

Napoleon’s Tyranny.—In the attempt to make his project 
effective, Napoleon was driven to adopt methods which roused 
amtnst him the anger of his subjects. Finding that the smuggling 
of colonial goods and British manufiictures could not be stopped, he 
impoaed, by the Trianon Tariff of 1810, a duty of 50 per cent, on all 
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oolmial goods, thus greadj increasing their already high prices | and 
the FtniaintUtau Detrtit of the same year he actually on^ned 
d^t British manuhictures, wherever found, should be seized and 
destroyed. Nothing did more to make his nile intolerable than the 
wanton destruction of much-needed supplies. All the peoples 
Euit^M were forced to realise that he was the cause of their sufferings. 



Fio. 3).—Ni^oieon’i Empire. 


Nspotoon’s AnneoEationa. —Moreover, in order to stop the 
growing vidume of smuggled trade, he was driven to high-handed 
annexatiMis of territory.* His treatment of Spain and Portugal in 
i8o8, whidi began the Peninsular War, was in part due to this 
cause. When the Pope refused to dose his ports to Britith thip% 
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Napoleon first occupied (1808} and then annexed (1809) the Papal 
States, and sent the aged Pope into captivity, thus outraging Catholic 
opinion, which he had previously tried to placate. In 1809 he 
brought the Dalmatian coast and a stretch of Austrian territory 
behind it under direct French rule, in order to stop that great leat 
In 1810 he suppressed the Kingdom of Holland and annexed it to 
France ; he also occupied the German coast-line as far as Ldbeck— 
including the territories of the Duke of Oldenburg, a cousin of his 
ally the Tsar. All these annexations, which aroused a growing 
feeling against him, were due to his desperate resolve to make his 
Continental System effective. They were among the causes of his 
downfall. They helped to arouse against him the national sentiment 
which was to be his undoing, and which was greatly strengthened by 
resentment against the suffering caused by his policy. 

5. The Peninsular War (First Phase) (1808-1811) 

New Methods of War.—In the struggle against Napoleon’s 
new methods of warfare, Britain found her way to a new method of 
utilising her comnuuid of the seas. There were no more naval 
battles to be fought. But the navy could enable armies to be landed 
at any point where they could be of service, and could afford to them, 
in case of need, a safe retreat across the seas. There were several 
minor examples of this method during these years. An early 
instance was provided in 1806, when a small British force was 
landed in southern Italy, and won at Maida a brilliant little victory 
over the French forces which had just occupied the kingdom of 
Italy; but it could not maintain its ground, and was safely with¬ 
drawn. But the supreme example was given in the Spanish 
Peninsula,^ where Napoleon’s overweening insolence opened a great 
opportunity. 

Annexation of Spain and Portugal.—At the end of 1807, 
with the concurrence of Spain, Napoleon sent an army under Junot 
across Spain to occupy Portugad. It was followed by other French 
armies, which occupi^ the main strategic points in northern Spain. 
Then the king of Spain and his son were inveigled to Bayonne, and 
forced to abdicate. Napoleon bestowed the crown of Spain upon his 
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brother Joseph, and Madrid was occupied. But he had counted 
without Spanish patriotism. The whole country rose, and organised 
itself under provincial “Juntas.** The dty of Saragossa repelled a 
French army. Another French army was forced to capitulate at 
B^^Un in Andalusia (July 1808). This successful resistance caused 
immense excitement throughout Europe, and stimulated patriotism 
everywhere. In August a small British army, under Arthur 
Wellesley, was landed in Portugal to help the Portuguese. Wellesley 
defeated Junot at FimeirOy and would have destroyed his force if his 
superior officer, arriving after the battle, had not stopped the pursuit 
and accepted the Convention of Cintroy whereby Junot was allowed to 
withdraw his army. For this the British commanders were recalled 
to face a court-martial, and the command of the army in Portugal 
was given to Sir John Moore. 

The Retreat to Corunna.—^These checks had to be re¬ 
dressed; and in October 1808, Napoleon himself entered Spain, 
with a superb army of aoo,ooo men. The Spanish forces were 
swept aside ; Madrid was occupied \ and the complete subjugation 
of Spain seemed to be at hand. But Sir John Moore, with his little 
army of 27,000 men, made a bold stroke to redeem the situation. 
Marching from Portugal into the heart of Spain, he threatened the 
French lines of communication. Napoleon turned back, hoping 
to capture the British army. Then came a gallant fighting retreat, 
not to Portugal (for the road was closed) but towards the north-west 
where it reached Corunna and the sea. The last stage of the pursuit 
was left to Marshal Soult, who had to submit to a severe defeat at 
C^rtmnay January 1809, before the British army was withdrawn 
across the sea by the waiting fleet Moore was killed in the battle, 
but he had saved Spain.* 

Wagram and Walcberen.—Napoleon himself never again 
visited Spain. He was drawn off by the news that Austria, encouraged 
by the Spanish rising, had declared war again. He had hard fighting 
—harder fighting than he had yet experienced—in the summer of 
1809 before he defeated the Austrians at Wagram (July)) and it 
was not until October that they were forced to accept the Treaty of 
Vienna by which they made large cessions of territory to F ranee 
and her dependent allies. To help the Austrians, the British 
Government resolved to attack the Netheilands, and a substantial 
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army (which would have been very useful in the Peninsula) was sent 
to the island of WaUhiren^ oflF the mouth of the Scheldt. This 
expedition was a complete failure. 

Wellesley Advances.—Nevertheless Wellesley,* who had now 
resumed command of the British army in the Peninsula, achieved 
great things during 1809. He captured Oporto (May), and drove 
Soult out of Portugal, Then, turning south, he marched into Spain, 
to co-operate with the Spanish armies, and won a brilliant victory at 
Talavera (July). But new French armies were coming up, and the 
Spaniards were impracticable and untrustworthy. He had to fall 



back upon Portugal, and to look on while the Frcnch—reinforced after 
the defeat of Austria—crushed the Spanish resistance in Andalusia, 
the only province where organised Spanish armies held out. 

Torres Vedras.—In 1810 Napoleon hoped to bring this 
dragging war—so unlike his usual thunderbolt triumphs—to an end 
by destroying the British Army, which was the backbone of the 
resistance. For this purpose he entrusted a fine army of 130,000 
men to his best general, Mass^na, while other armies, numbering in 

♦ There it t good fhort Life of Wellington bjr George Hooper (English 
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all some 300,000, hdd down the provinces of Spain. Wdledef 
(now Lord Wellington), who had oidy 30,000 Brit^ troops and an 
equal number of untried Portuguese, prepared for the storm by 
fortifying the lines of Turn Ftdras* across the peninsula between 
the Tagus and the sea. He deared the country along the French 
line of advance of all foodstuff^ and removed the population, partly 
behind his fortifications, where they could be fed from the sea. He 
inflicted a sharp check upon Mas^na’s advancing army at Busan; 
and then fell back upon Torres Vedras. Mass^na found himsdi^ 
in a foodless country, feced by impregnable fortifications. He could 
do nothing but retreat $ and in the retreat he lost 25,000 men. No 
French force ever again entered Portugal. 

Apparent Dea^ock.—^This was the real turning-point of 
the war, but at home there was impatience, because no prepress 
seemed to be made. The impatience grew when the whole year 
1811 was spent in fighting round the fortresses which guarded the 
main roads into Spain—Ciudad Rodrigo in the north, Badajoz in the 
south. Neither was captured, though two bloody battles were 
fought—Famr^r d'Onoro near Ciudad Rodrigo, and Alhusra near 
Badajoz. Meanwhile, in Spain, no Spanish army dared to measure 
swor^ with the French { but in every part of the country daring 
guerilla bands made the French occupation insecure. In fiu2, 
during these years, Wellington was holding the fort, and inflicting 
upon the French an incessant and intolerable strain.f Napoleon 
spoke of the war in the Peninsula as a “ running sore ” ) and his 
failure to heal it was a constant encouragement to the underground 
movements which were dsewhere at work, especially in Germany. 

6. Thb PimNSOLAR War (Sicond Phase) and the Downeau 
or NAPOtEON (1812-1814) 

»r. 

The Russian Campaign.—In 1812 the tide at last turned. 
Irritation with the Continental System brou^t a breach b et ween 
Napefleon and his most valued ally, Alexander of Russia. In 1810 
and 1811 Alexander had gradually fislaxed the restrictions upon 
Britisb trade. The Continental Syttem was fiuling. Unless Russia 
ootdd be fioroed to come into line a^n, other countries would fidlow 
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suit: Sweden was already beginning to do so. Napoleon resolved 
to teach Alexander a lesson. From France and from her subject allies 
he collected a vast army for the invasion of Russia. In point of 
numbers it was the greatest army that Europe had yet seen ; but 
It consisted largely of raw and unwilling conscripts. The Russian 
campaign held Europe spell-bound during the summer of 1812. 
Napoleon defeated the Russians at Borodino^ and occupied Moscow. 
But he could not hold the city, a large part of which was burnt 
by patriotic Russians. He had to retreat. Winter caught him. 
The snows, aided by Russian attacks, destroyed the great army, and 
the spell of the invincible Emperor was broken. In the meanwhile, 
the Russian campaign had drawn off troops from Spain, and given 
Wellington his chance. 

Advance into Spain.—In the campaign of 1812, Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz were stormed, and Wellington, advancing far 
into Spain, inflicted a crushing defeat on the French under Marmont 
at Salamanca. For a moment Madrid was occupied, and King 
Joseph had to flee. And although it was regained by a concentration 
of French forces, this involved the evacuation of southern Spain. 
The clearing of Spain had begun. And, for the next and decisive 
campaign, Wellington was given the supreme command of all the 
Spanish forces as well as of the British and Portuguese. 

Leipzig.—In 1813 Napoleon, back from Russia, was fighting 
desperately with improvised armies to maintain his hold over Central 
Europe. Prussia, which had been secretly preparing for vengeance 
ever since 1806, had been encouraged to revolt by the Russian disaster \ 
and presently Austria and Sweden joined. At first Napoleon held 
his own \ but in the later part of ^e summer of 1813, the rii^ of 
foes closed round him at LeipTdg: * he had to admit defeat, and 
his power over all Europe east of the Rhine crumbled away. 

The Clearing of Spain.—^To meet this terrible ordeal, large 
forces had to be withdrawn from Spain, though, even so, the French 
armies in Spain still outnumbered those of Wellington. Wellington's 
task was mi^e easier $ but, on the other hand, if he had not exercised 
steady pressure—still more if he had been cleared out of the way in 
1809 or 1810—^Napoleon would almost certainly have been 
viaorious in Central Europe. The defeat of Napoleon was achieved 
as much in Spain as on the field of Leipzig. Wdlington*s campaign 
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of 1813 was perhaps the most masterly of the series. He manoeuvred 
the French steadily backwards until they were against the Pyrenees. 
Then he inflicted upon them a crushing defeat at Httoria (June) : It 
was the news of Vittoria that encouraged the European allies to their 
final attack at Leipzig. By the end of the campaign Wellington 
had crossed the frontier of France, forcing two successive lines of 
defence, on the Nive and the NivelU. His was the first hostile army 
to encamp on Frcnch soil since 1793. 

The Downfall of Napoleon.—In 1814 Napoleon was forced 
back into France, and was fighting desperately against a ring of 
enemies, striking fiercely this way and that, but steadily borne down 
until, on April iith, he was forced to abdicate at Fontainebleau. 
Even in this last stage, he might have held his own if he had been 
able to use the army with which Marshal Soult was striving to with¬ 
stand Wellington's continued attacks. Soult had to submit to 
defeats at Orthe% (February) and at Toulouse (April) ; this final 
battle of the Peninsular War was actually fought after Napoleon had 
abdicated, though before the news could reach the combatants. 

The Whale becomes Amphibious.—^The last long phase of 
the war, from 1806 to 1814, had been essentially a dud between 
land-power and sea-power. Land-^power had struck its blow, and it 
had returned like a boomerang. The Continental System was the 
cause of Napoleon's downfall 1 but his fall was quickened by the fact 
that, in the Spanish Peninsula, sea-power had found an ideal field for 
the operation of armies supported from the sea. 

7. The American War or i8ia 

During the last three years of the Peninsular War an unhappy 
conflict been raging l^tween Britain and the United States of 
America. This was one of the most unfortunate consequences of 
the Continental System. 

America and the Revolution.—Bad feeling already existed 
between Britain and the States before the French Revolution came to 
embitter it still further. The States had refused to carry out the 
terms of the Treaty of 1783 in regard to the compensation of the 
Loyalists, and Britain had consequently refused to hand over certain 
fortresses on the American side of the Great Lakes. When the 
Revcdudon begm in France, American opinion was strongly in 
sympathy with it \ and when the war between France and Bmain 
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bcgan^ American feeling was so bitter against Britain that the States 
nearly came into the war on the French side. A new cause of quarrel 
arose when British warships began to stop American trading vessels 
to search for deserters from the navy. Washington (now President) 
succeeded in preserving neutrality, and even negotiated, in 1794, the 
^ay Treaty^ whereby a joint commission was set up to settle the 
boundary between Canada and the United States—perhaps the earliest 
example of arbitration on such a matter. But Washington belonged 
to the more conservative “ Fcderalist Party ” in American politics. 
The rival party of “ Republicans,” led by Thomas Jefferson, was 
violently anti-British. Nevertheless, the force of circumstances almost 
drove the States on to the English side. From 1798 to 1801 there 
was almost open war between America and France, because the 
French Government seized and confiscated American ships for taking 
British goods into French harbours. 

The Louisiana Purchase.—In 1801 the situation changed, 
because Napoleon was trying to make friends with the neutrals. 
Meanwhile, however (1800), he had bought Louisiana from Spain, 
with the idea of creating a new colonial empire—which would have 
been an unpleasant neighbour for the United States. But the out¬ 
break of war with Britain made it impracticable to develop this 
idea \ and in 1803 he sold Louisiana and its 60,000 inhabitants to 
tlic United States for something over £5,000,000. 

America and the Blockade.—During the first years of the 
Napoleonic war, the Americans enjoyed immense prosperity, trading 
as neutrals freely with both sides. But when the struggle over the 
Continental System began (1806), the position was changed. Both 
sides were making things impossible for neutrals •, but while 
Napoleon’s restrictions were the more unjust, Britain’s were the 
more effective, because they were enforced by the power of the navy, 
and it was against Briuin that American anger was chiefly turned. 
Jefferson, now President, tried to force the hands of the combatants 
by forbidding American exports (1807) ; but this would merely 
have ruined American trade, and tlie embargo was withdrawn in 
1809. In 1810 President Madison adopted a new device. He threw 
American trade open, but announced that if one of the belligerents 
should withdraw its restrictions, he would impose an embargo on 
trade with the other. 

Britiah-American War.—^Napoleon saw in this a chance of 
enlisting the States on his side« He announced that he would 
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withdraw his decrees, so for as concerned America, if before a fixed 
date Britain cancelled her Orders in Council. That is to say, British 
trade was still to be excluded from Europe, but free access was to be 
given to American ships to import the needed goods. Naturally 
Britain would not agree to this one-sided arrangement President 
Madison, after three months* notice, laid an embargo on British 
trade t and in June 1812, he declared war against Britaiit By a 
stroke of irony, the declaration of war took plaw in the very month 
in which Napmeon started his march to Moscow. The Continental 
System had broken down j and—five days after the opening of the 
American war—Britain withdrew the Orders in Council, because 
they had served their purpose. Yet the war went on, largely because 
the Sutes hoped to be able to conquer Caruda while Britain was 
engaged in the death-grapple with Napoleon. 

llie War in Canada.—^The war thus needlessly b^n lasted 
for three years. In 1812 and 1813 its main feature was an attack 
by the Americans upon Canada, in which large forces were employed : 
some 500,000 troops were rais^ by the States during die war. But 
the Ouiadians defended themselves with great staunchnesa The 
chief battle-ground was the Niagara peninsula, where the hard- 
fought but indecisive battle of Lundy*$ Lam* was fought in 1814. 
The American armies fiuled to make any advance into Canadiu 
They were held at bay { and the struggle did much to strengthen 
Canadian patriodsm. 

Naval War.—Meanwhile there were a good many single-diip 
actions at sea, in which the Americans had many successes. And 
a swarm of American privateers crossed the Athmtic to prey uptm 
British trade, using French ports as their bases. This went on 
throughout the three yean when Europe was desperately strug^ing 
to throw off Napoleon’s yoke. About 1,700 British ships were thus 
captured. « 

Invasion of the States.—In 1814, the Peninsular War 
being over, Britain was at last aUe to send troops to America. An 
army was taken by sea up the Potomac : it demted the American 
army defending Waahin^n, and thb Capitd and the President’s 
house were burned: an indefensible act of vandalism. At the 
beginnii^of 1815 a similar attack was directed ^;aiMt New Orleans > 
it was driven off with heavy loss. Before this battle was fimigbly 
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negotiators sitting at Ghcnt^ in Belgium, had concluded a treaty of 
peace, which made no change whatsoever. 

This was the most futile and wasteful of wars. Its only result 
was to embitter the relations between the two main groups of English- 
speaking peoples. To most Englishmen at the time it seemed to be 
a stab in the back, delivered when Britain was fighting for her life 
and for the freedom of the world. To most Americans it appeared 
to be a war in defence of the freedom of traffic on the seas, against the 
naval tyranny of Britain. 

8. The Hundred Days 

The Year of Peace.—^When Napoleon had abdicated, and 
been sent to the little Mediterranean isle of Elba, all Europe believed 
that the nightmare of twenty years* war was at an end. Troops were 
disbanded ; ships returned from their endless vigil ; and (November 
1814) diplomats gathered at Vienna to re-settle the affairs of 
Europe and the world after the upheaval. Eleven months passed 1 
the diplomats had reached the point of quarrelling over the spoils, 
and were beginning to range themselves in hostile groups, when 
startling news nude them patch up their differences. Napoleon had 
returned. 

Napoleoa*8 Return.—He landed on the shore of France on 
March 4th, 1815. As he advanced towards Paris the nation gave 
him a hero’s welcome and his veterans flocked to join him. The 
restored Bourbon king fled. On March 20th Napoleon was again 
master of Paris. But the Allies had made a new league for his over¬ 
throw. Before their armies were upon him he must achieve some 
great stroke. He took less than three months for preparation *, then 
(June 12th) started for Belgium, where the nearest enemy forces were. 
In the west of Bel^um was an army under Wellington—half British, 
half Belgian, Dutch and German ; when all its reinforcements had 
come in it numbered 67,000, In the east of Belgium and the 
Rhine provinces was BlQdicr, with a Prussian army of over 100,000, 
Napoleon could dispose of 125,000. His plan was to strike at these 
two armies in turn, and prevent their joining. They had moved 
towards the frontier as he advanced, and were close together— 
Wellin^n’s van at Quatn Brasy Blflcher at Ligf^. But their bases 
lay in afferent directions—^Wellington’s to the north-west, Blflcher’s 
to the north-east 
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Waterloo Campaign.—^Napoleon first struck hard at BlUcheri 
and beat him back, while Marshal Ncy held die British at Quatre 
Bras (June i6th). But Ney was too hard pressed to be able to 
detach troops to complete the victory over the Prussians, who made 
good their retreat. Wellington fell back in sympathy, and took up 
his posidon across the Brussels road, on low rising ground at Watirloo, 
Half of his army being untrustworthy, he would not have ventured 
to fight a pitched batde against Napoleon’s superior force of veterans, 
but ^at Bliicher had promised to be with him by midday on the 18th. 



Fig. 35.—The Waterloo Campaign, 


The Crowning Victory.—On the morning of the i8th, 
soon after eleven o’clock, Napoleon deployed his troops for his last 
batde.* He hurled charge after charge at the British lines along the 
slope. For five hours these hammer-blows went on, and sdll BlOcher 
had not come. It was four o’clock before the Prussians were on the 
field, and half-past six before tliey made contact with the Bridsh left. 
But they came in the nick of dme. The Bridsh troops were almost 
exhausted. All the reserves were in the line. BlQcher’s arrival 
made it possible to withdraw troops from the left to meet the final 
desperate attack of the Old Guard. It was repulsed, and then routed 
by a charge of the long-enduring infantry : ’’ Up, Guards, and at 
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*cm 1 ” British and.Prussian troops reached the headquarters of the 
F rench army almost at the same moment : the victory was complete. 

Napoleon^s Surrender.—Napoleon fled to Paris, and talked 
wildly of a levy en masse for further resistance. Even his marshals 
knew that further resistance was impossible. He fled from Paris, 
a fugitive. BlUcher had announced a reward for his capture, and 
promised that he should be shot. He betook himself to Rochefort. 
There, out at sea, was a squadron of the British navy, still on guard. 
He surrendered to the navy which had from the beginning been the 
unconquerable obstacle to his ambitions ; and Captain Maitland of 
the BiUerophon received his sword. Then he .was sent as a captive 
to St. Helena, amid the limitless seas which had always baffled him. 
Thus ended, at the age of forty-six, the most dazzling career in human 
history. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
AFTER THE WAR 

1. The Settlement of Europe 

The vast upheaval of the French Revolution and the long wars 
which followed it deeply affected the life of every people in Europe, 
and made, as it were, a fresh starting-point in history. It is necessary 
to understand the nature of the changes which this upheaval brought, 
because the future history both of the British peoples and of the world 
depended upon them. 

An Unrestful Century. — Ancient landmarks which had 
seemed to be almost part of the order of Nature, such as the Holy 
Roman Empire and the Republic of Venice, had been swept away j 
long-established boundaries had been changed ; time-honoured 
institutions and systems of government had been scrapped and re¬ 
modelled. The habit of taking for granted, which had kept people 
content with the old ways during long centuries, had been disturbed ; 
and the result was that the next century, the nineteenth, was to be 
a period of greater and more rapid changes than any previous century. 

Liberalism and Nationalism.—Great new ideas were fer¬ 
menting in men^s minds. One was the idea that men had a right 
to be consulted about the way in which they were governed : the 
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tfaeorjr of die Divine Right of Kings, which had hdd sway nnce die 
sixteenth aaituiy, was dead, and die theory of the Divine Right of 
Peoples was talang its place { it was gradually to conquer Europe 
durii^ the nineteenth century. Another was the idea that the 
limia of States ought not to be fixed by the accidents of conquest or 
dynastic inheritance, but by the natural affinides and desires of the 
populadon : diis was the idea of Nadonality, and the aspiradons of 
divided nadons to be united and of subject nadons to be free were to 
be among the moulding forces of the next era. Nadonal a^iadons 
had long been vagudy at work in Europe, but the teachings of the 
French Revoludon, and sdll more the fight of peoples for freedom 
from the sway of Napoleon, had ^ven to them a new force. And 
diere was also a third idea, to which the Revdudon had given fresh 
potency : the idea that it was wrong that a small class should enjoy 
all the material goods of life without labour, while the mass of men 
and women toiled for Utde reward } from this were to spring Socialism, 
and many other movements of social reform. Findly, there had 
already begun in Britain the profound change in the methods of 
wealth>making which is known as the Indust^ Revoludon : with 
the coming of peace it was soon to spread to other countries, and to 
bring about immense changes in the structure of sodety. 

The Temper of l^enna.—^When the long wars ceased, diere- 
fore, the world was only at the beginning not at the end, of a period 
of great change. But the statesmen who gathered at Vienna in the 
Autumn of 1814, and resumed their sessions after Napoleon had 
been disposed of at Waterloo, had no appredadon of these great 
forces that were at work. They thought they had beaten down the 
revoludcmary movement, and could get back to the old ways. They 
could not do so cmnpletdy, but they did their best, and then en^ 
deavoured to make sure that there should never be any more change 
or disturbance. The result #as that all their arrangements were 
overturned during the next hundred years. The Idstory of the 
nineteendi century is brgely the history of the destrucdon of the 
Vienna setdement 

The Big Three.—^The Congress of Vienna was a scratnUe of 
omnpedng interests. But three personalides dominated it One 
was Alexander I of Russia, who, though he wm a despot and very 
jealous of his power, had a shallow, sendmental sympediy with 
Ubbrsl ideas. The second was the Chancellor of Austria, Prinos 
Mettemkh, adio was the supreme representative of yddxHm) 
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reactionism* As the Austrian Empire was a medley of discordant 
nationalities, only held together by a despotic government, both the 
national movement and the demand for self-government seemed to 
be hostile to its interests. Metternich, therefore, did everything in 
his power to check and discourage these movements, especially in 
Germany and Italy, in which Austria was interested. The third 
leading figure was the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Castlcreagh.* 
He was essentially a nun of moderation. He shared the dislike of his 
class and his party for all revolutionary movements ; but, being an 
Englishnun, he had some sympathy with national feeling, and hated 
despotism. The influence of Britain in these discussions was 
naturally very great, seeing that she alone had carried on the struggle 
from the beginning to the end ; moreover, she was the most dis¬ 
interested of the Great Powers, because she wanted nothing in Europe. 

Treatment of France.—In the settlement with France, the 
Powen showed a wise moderation, for which the credit was mainly 
due to Castlcreagh. The contrast between the treatment of Franee 
in 1815 and the treatment of Germany in 1919 is very marked. 
France was allowed to keep (roughly) the boundary which had 
existed when the revolution broke out. Britain restored to her most 
of her conquered colonies. An indenuiity was imposed upon her, 
and an army of occupation was planted on her territory until it 
sliould be paid } but the indemnity was so moderate that France was 
able to pay it off in three years. Though the Bourbon line was 
restored, there was no attempt to restore the old feudal order, or the 
legal system, which the Revolution had destroyed ; and a parlia¬ 
mentary system, modelled on that of Britain, was esublished under a 
charter granted by the restored King Louis XVIII. 

The Netherlands and the Rhine.—^To guard against future 
danger from France, the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) were 
united with Holland, which became a kingdom.f This arrangement, 
which was made without consulting the Belgian people, lasted only 
fifteen years before it was destroyed by a revolt of the Belgians (1830). 
The lands in West Germany which Napoleon had tum^ into vass^ 
States were, for the same reason, given to Prussia, % instead of being 

• Then if a thort Life of Castlereagh by J, A. R. lylarriott, and a good 
Cfsay on him by Lord Salisbury. 
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restored to their oripnsl owners: thus Prussia became the watchdog 
against Fiance inst^ of Austria, and in the long run this was to gjYe 
Prussia the chance of sdzing the leadership of ^rmany. 

British Acquiaitiona.—MHth the exception of Britain, the 
Great Powers all rewarded diemselves for their efforts 1 ^ large 
acquisitions of territory in Europe, and the claims of “ leptimacy ” 
went by the board when they came in conflict with their amlations. 
Britain kept the islands which she had taken as naval or smu^ii^ 
bases during the war—Heligoland, Malta, and the loiuan Islands. 
Hanover alM was enlarged and turned into a kingdom { it was linked 
with the British Crown until 1837. But the main gains made 
by Britain were those she had nude by her own efforts beyond 
the seas. 

Ruaalan Gsdiu.—^Russia kept Finland, which she had taken 
from Sweden in 1808 ) but as Sweden had fought against Napoleon, 
she had to be compensated, and Norway (separated from Denmark 
without any consultation with the people) was added to Sweden. 
This arrangement lasted until 1905, when the union of Sweden and 
Norway was peacefully dissolved The Tsar also showed his 
devotion to the idea of nationality hr insisting that Poland—dis¬ 
membered by the three partitiota of the eq^teoith century*— 
should be re-established u a separate State. Accordindy, Napoleon’s 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw was turned Into a King^^ of Poland, 
with a consdtudon. But the Crown was united wi& that of Russia, 
and the constitution was not Imig allowed to survive. Poland did not 
becMiie an independent State untU 1919. 

Pniaaian Gnliui.—Prussia had to be compensated for the PoUsb 
lands die had given up. She go^ beddes wide and rich territorks in 
westom Genr^y, a P«at part ^ Saxony, whidi had foolishly been 
loyd to Napoleon. Tnis rnwle her much the greatest of the German 
Smtes^ the destined leader of Germany, and the inevitable rival of 
Austria. 

Aiwtrin and Italy ^Austria rewarded heisdf for giving up 
die Nedieriandi by taking Dalmatia and the rldiest part of n^rmetn 
Italy t—Veneda and Lt^bardy 1 wfaQe the lesMr States of Italy, 
all rettored as diey had been iri 1789, were all under Austrian 
influence. But the Italian people had bq;un to conceive die idea of 
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Itdiui unitT. They could not forget dut Ntpoleon had created a 
Kingdom of Italy. These arrangements made Austria the ineviuble 
foe of Italian nationalism, and exposed her to the wars by which 
Italian unity was created. 

Germany.—In Germany the national idea was even more 
strongly at work than in Italy. But the Vienna arrangements teemed 
to deny it any chance of satishicdon. Though it was impossible to 
undo the simplification which Napoleon had carried out, ^ere were 
still twenty-six separate Sutes. In place of the old Holy Roman 
Empire they were linked together in a Germanic Confederation,* 
under Austrian presidency, the main purpose of which was to prevent 
any change. This arrangement lasted for half a century. 

The Eastern Question.—No attempt was made to deal with 
the Turkish Empire, where nadonal aspirations were already ferment- 
bg among the Christian peoples of the Balkan Peninsula—Greeks, 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Rununians. This was to be the source of frequent 
disturbance during the nineteenth century, and the direct cause of 
the next general European war—that of 1914. 

The Holy Alliance.—^Thus the opportunity of reorganising 
the European system which was open in 1815 was used by the Great 
Powers partly to aggrandise themselves, and partly to erect futile 
barriers against inevitable changes. The architects of this system 
had a sincere desire to secure permanent peace. They hoped to do 
so partly by making the Vieniu settlement unalterable, and pledging 
all lutions to regard it as sacred { partly by holding frequent con¬ 
ferences of representatives of the Great Powers to deal with each 
dangerous question as it arose. This was the origin of the “ Concert 
of Europe,*' which played an important part in be afbirs of Europe 
throughout the nineteenth century, and often averted war. But the 
Concert was limited to the Great Powers, who thus asserted a right 
of dicuting to the world { and as, during the next thirty years, a 
nujority among them were hostile to all liberal movement their 
union was not lasting, and came to be regarded as the enemy of 
progress. In the emotion of the moment, Alexander of Russia 
ask^ his fellow-monarchs to join in a Hdy Alliance, in which they 
pledged themselves to be guided b all their work by ** the sacred 
prindplea of the Christian refigion.** The name of the Holy 
Alliance—which was pure sentimentalism and had no practical effect 
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—was popularly attached to the Conceit of the PowerSi and became 
a synonjrm for tyranny. 

The Organisation of Peace*—Yet it ought not to be forgotten 
that these arrangements were inspired by a desire to make peace 
lasting and safe. They were a sort of crude antidpation of the 
League of Nations, a recognition that Europe needed some common 
authority if her civilisation was not to be ruined by war. In 1818 
the Powers were so confident that their scheme would work that 
they announced, in the protocol of the Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
that **the era of permanent peace had arrived.’* In fact, their 
arrangements made many wars inevitable ; and it was not an era of 
fixed and settled order, but of rapid change, largely brought about by 
wars and revolutions, which was now beginning. 


1. The British Empire in 1815 

The years of war had brought great changes not only in Europe, 
but in the non-European world.^ The colonising and trade activities 
of the Continental States had perforce been brought to an end i and 
Britain had become the one supreme colonising and trading nation. 

Disappearance of Colonial Empires.— During the war 
Britain had conquered all the colonial possessions of France, save 
San Domingo (Hayti), which had become an independent negro 
republic : Martinique, Guadeloupe, and St. Lucia in the West 
Indies ; Bourbon, Mauritius, Rodriguez, and the Seychelles in tlie 
Indian Ocean $ Pondicherry and Chandemagore in India. All these 
were restored at the peace except St. Luda, Mauritius, and the 
Seychelles i but, in fact, the French colonial empire was now 
nc^igible. Britain had conquered Ceylon and Cape Colony from 
the Dutch in the first period of the war, and although Cape Colony 
was restored at the Peace of Amiens, it was reoccupied in 1806 and 
retained in 1815. In the second period of the war she had taken 
from the Dutch part of Dutch Guiana (which was retained), and the 
rich island of Java—the centre of the Dutch East Indian Empire— 
which was restored. Henceforward Dutch activity was limited to 
the Mala^ archipelago, and even here Britain was soon (1819) to 
acquire, in Singapore, the most valuable trade centre. At one 
moment Britain had even begun to conquer the Spanish American 
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Empire, which lay at her mercy : an unsuccessful attack was made 
upon the Argentine in 1806, and an attack on Chile was designed. 
But these plans, if they were ever seriously conceived, were stopped 
by the outbreak of the Peninsular War, when Spain became the ally 
instead of the enemy of Britain. 

Revolt of Spanish America.—During this period, however, 
the Spanish American colonies, having refused to recognise Joseph 
Bonaparte as their sovereign, be^me in practice independent* They 
threw open their trade to Britain, and British merchants rapidly 
obtained almost a complete monopoly of South American trade. 
When the Bourbon monarchy was restored in Spain in 1815, it tried 
in vain to impose its authority upon the colonists. After some years 
of trouble, they established their independence | and nothing remained 
of the Spanish colonial empire save Cuba and Porto Rico in the West 
Indies, and the Philippines in the far east. It was already pretty 
clear, in 1815, that this was going to happen. 

British Monopoly.—Thus all the historic colonial empires 
of the European Powers had shrunk to the smallest dimensions. 
Everywhere the belief was current that colonies were not worth 
acquiring, because sooner or later they must be lost. For more than 
sixtv years to come, the European nations, engrossed by their own 
problems, disregarded the non-European world almost completely, 
and left a practical monopoly of oversea trade and empire in the hands 
of Britain. 

The New British Empire.* -In 1815, thanks very largely to 
the vrar, the British Empire had already become the most amazing 
series of possessions that had ever been brought under a single govern¬ 
ment in the history of the world ; and this was less than a generation 
after the loss of the first British Empire by the revolt of the American 
colonies. The emergence of this gigantic structure was perhaps the 
most remarkable outcome of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. 
But each part of it presented problems of great and varied difficulty— 
problems far more difficult than those which had caused the revolt 
of the United States—and it remained to be seen whether any means 
of holding all these territories together could be devised. 

(l) Canada*—^The six selNgoveming colonies of Canada had 
Just repelled the attacks of the United States, and were full of lo}ralty. 
But they were economically stagnant i ^eir progress could not 
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compare with that of the United States. Moreover, bad feeling was 
growing up between the French and the English settlers i and there 
was already a good deal of friction between ^e nominated governors 
and their dect^ assemblies. 

(2) The West Indies.—The West Indian group of colonies-— 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, the Leeward and Windward Islands, Barbados, 
British Guiana, and British Honduras—had enjoyed a period of very 
great prosperity during the war. But they depended upon slave- 
labour,'and the movement against slavery was very strong in Britain, 
where the stoppage of the slave trade in 1807 was promptly followed 
by an agitation for the emancipation of all slaves within the Empire. 
British feeling against slaveir was now so strong that Lord Castle- 
reagh had to make it one 01 his chief aims, both in 1815 and later, 
to persuade all the powers to prohibit the slave trade. If the dominant 
power insisted upon abolition, there was bound to be trouble in the 
West Indies. 

(3) Australia.—The distant settlements in Australia were as 

little more than convict-stations, though sheep-breeding had been 

introduced during the war, and had shown how immense were the 
possibilities of that vast, empty land. But a whole continent could 
not be left unpeopled, or reserved for convicts, and the journey was 
so long and costly that the problem of peopling it teemed to be idmost 
insoluble. 

(4) South Africa.—In South Africa Britain had recently 
acquired a very rich and fertile land, suitable for white settlers. But 
the existing white population consisted of Dutch Boers, who not 
only resent^ foreign domination, but held views about the treatment 
of the natives widely different from those to which the humanitarian 
movement had given birth in England. Moreover, hordes of warlike 
Kaffirs, the advance-guard of ^e great Bantu race, were presang 
down upon the colonv. Thus a double racial proUem, of great 
acuteness, had to be solved. 

(5) liidia^—In India Britain had recendy and suddenly become 
the paramount power over a thickly populated country as big as 
Europe, leaving out Russia. This empire presented a problem of 
government to which there has been no paralld in human history 1 
and not the least difficult part of it was the quesdon whether it was 
not necessary to complete the subjugadon of the still unoonquered 
piinoes (notably the Marathas) before aetded peace and jusdoe could 
be secure In IncBa* 
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Links of Empire.—Besides these five main blocks of territory, 
each of which constituted a gigantic empire, and which were dis* 
tributed over every continent, the British Empire also already included 
a large number of islands and trading-posts, scattered over all the seas 
of the world : Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands 
in Europe, St. Helena, Ascension and Tristan d’Acunha in the 
Atlantic, the Falkland Islands off the coast of South America, 
Mauritius and the Seychelles in the Indian Ocean. These were the 
links of an empire that rested on sea-power. 

This mighty fabric had mainly been built up during the lifetime 
of men who were alive in 1815. Its existence placed Britain in a 
unique position among the nations of the world, and made her the 
greatest of them all. But was there in the British people a sufficient 
stock of wisdom and character to find the means of keeping together 
and ruling efficiently this amazing empire i Nine out of ten 
observers abroad, if not at home, reflecting upon what had already 
happened to ail the other colonial empires, would in 1815 have 
answered this question in the negative. 


3. The State of Britain in 1815 

British Wealth.—On a superficial view, the position of Britain 
was as splendid as the oversea empire she had acquired. She 
was the unchallengeable mistress of the seas. Her trading vessels 
were to be seen in every port of the world. She had a monopoly of 
the new processes of manufacture, and they were yielding her immense 
wealth. She, alone among the nations, could command a supply of 
capital suffident for the greatest undertakings. She had become the 
world's workshop and market. Her nobles and merchants were as 
rich as princes. Nowhere in the world was such luxury to be seen 
as in London : What a dty to loot I ” said BlUcher, when he 
visited it after the peace. 

British Poverty.—But beneath the surface a very different 
state of things was revealed. A great proportion of the British 
people were sunk in a squalid poverty such as their fathers had not 
known in modem times. The towns in which her wealth was 
created, die new manufacturing towns of the north and midlands, 
were incredibly mean, ugly, and unhealthy. Her population was 
increasing by leaps and bounds—it had grown 35 per cent, since the 
war began, while the population of France had increased only 11 per 
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cent. But most of this growing population were living in conditions 
which promised to turn them into a stunted and unhealthy race. 
They were working incredibly long hours for incredibly low wages— 
80 low that some lo per cent of the population had to receive allow¬ 
ances from the Poor Law in supplement of their wages if they were 
to keep body and soul together. Even their children, in^ts of 
eight years old, were in many cases working fourteen hours a day to 
cam a pittance of a few pence. Yet there were tens of thousands 
who could get no work at all. The vast wealth which Britain had 
learnt how to make was not bringing well-being to the mass of her 
people. It vras going into the pockets of a small rich class. And 
there was a horrible gulf fixed between the prosperous classes and the 
labouring mass. The widely diffused comfort which had been a 
feature of “ Merry England ” had vanished. Cobbett,* that vivid 
journalist, complained that the well-fed peasantry he had known in 
his youth bad been replaced by a population of starvelings, living in 
hovels and feeding on slops and tea. 

Causes of Distress.—^This had been the result of the agrarian 
and industrial revolutions, complicated by Napoleon’s Continental 
System. The agrarian revolution had increased the supply of food 
grown from English soil, but not sufficiently to balance the rapid 
increase of population ; suid it had at the same time reduced the 
peasantry to the level of a wage-earning proletariat living on sub¬ 
sistence wages, which were kept down by the influence of the poor- 
law system. Meanwhile the Continental blockade had increased 
the difficulty of importing foodstuffs, and prices had soared up. The 
Industrial Revolution had inunensely increased the amount of goods 
that could be produced by a given amount of labour. During the 
blockade the power-loom had come into vride use alongside of the 
spinning-jenny and the mule, while the use of the steam-engine and 
ffie development of improved methods of iron working had made 
giant strides. These changes alone had enabled British traders to 
fwot the risks and cost of running the blockade, and still to undersell 
all competitors. They had made it possible for the volume of 
British exports to be kept fairly level in spite of the blockade. But 
when the machines were enabling one man to do the work of two, 
it was not enough to keep sales at a steady level. They must grow. 

* There it a good Life of Cobbett by £. I, Carlile. Cobbett*# jUvict /» 
Tnmg Min it a racy little book well worth reading, and largely autobiographical 
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The blockade prevented them from growing. It consequently 
created a large surplus of unemployed labour, whose pitiful competi* 
tion for jobs kept wages very low. And as the State would not 
endeavour to protect the workers itself, and prohibited them by the 
Combination Acts from trying to protect themselves by forming 
trade unions, there seemed to be no remedy. 

Menace of Revolution. — In this wealthy and victorious 
nation, which held sway over so large a part of the world, mere 
misery was driving many of the working-class into a sort of blind 
revolt. During the years of the Continental blockade there were 
risings to destroy the machinery which seemed to be ruining the 
workers—the Luddite riots of 1811 and 1812. In fact, the condition 
of a great number of the British people in 1815 was probably worse 
than the condition of the French peasantry before the Revolution. 
And at any time during the quarter of a century after 1815 a violent 
revolution seemed not only possible but probable in Britain. It 
would have come if the British people had not been incredibly steady, 
patient, and enduring. 

The Landowning Oligarchy.—Over this mass of wealth and 
misery ruled a self-complacent oligarchy of landowners who had 
been immensely enriched by the rising price of food, and by the 
squalid towns which had grown up on their land. Every cry of 
discontent seemed to them an expression of that “ revolutionary 
spirit ” against which they had fought with such admirable tenacity. 
Because the nation was ceasing to be mainly agricultural, and because 
the mass of even the agricultural population had been severed from ail 
rights in the land, the landowners were no longer the natural leaders 
of the nation, as they had been until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. They no longer represented its main interests, or under¬ 
stood its new and great problems. Yet their power seemed to be 
solidly entrenched. They ruled through a Parliament whose 
hereditary house was entirely composed of great landowners, and 
whose nominally representative house was not in any true sense 
representarive at all, a large proportion of its constituencies being 
pocket ” boroughs or ** rotten ” boroughs. This system ought 
to have been reformed long before. It would have been reformed 
but for the coming of the French Revolution. Now all talk of the 
necessity for reform was regarded as evidence of a “ revolutionary 
spirit,’’ to be sternly repressed. Yet the only hope of reform without 
revolution was that this unrepresentative Parliament should consent 
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to reform itsdf. It is no wonder that manjr thought reroluttoa 
inevitaUe. 

Radical Movements.—^The demand for reform had been 
silenced during the fim period of the war. But during the Naptdeonk 
strug^e it had come alive again. There was an active “ Radical ** 
movement afoot It even had one or two members in the House 

Commons, notably Sir Francis Burdett All over the country 
the inde&tigable Orator Hunt *’ and other speakers were demanding 
radical reform and the introduction of democracy ( and itmumerable 
“ Hampden Clubs ” to forward this end were ^ng formed. In 
i8oa the eccentric William Cobbett, most trenchant of writers, had 
turned Radica 4 and in his vigorous Wttkly PtUtUal Rtpittr^ which 
from i8i6 was published at twopence, was denouncing the evils of 
the existing system and the crimes of the borough-mongers. Through¬ 
out the country his influence was immense : more than any other 
man, he sdmuiated and expressed die amgry discontents of the dme. 
Meanwhile, the philosopher Bentham and a group of disciples were 
working out elaborate plans of reform : they had no great popular 
audience, but they did more than any other group to indicate practical 
methods of redress. A powerful sraool of economic thinkers were 
also at work, demanding great changes in the fiscal system of the 
country, and especially the subsritution of free trade for the elaborate 
protectionist system which, in their view, was preventing the expansion 
of British trade. And soon a more sweeping demand for change was 
to become prominent. Thomas Spence, a Newcastle workman, had 
long been preaching land nationalisation as a cure for the nation's 
ills, and there were many Spencean Societies up and down the country. 
In 1815 Robert Owen, a Lanarkshire manufacturer who had done 
his best to create improved conditions for bis own workpeople, began 
to preach the necesnty for a social revolution u the only means of 
ensuring that the wealth creatfld by the industry of the whole rution 
should be diffused over the whole rution. He was the fitther of 
** Socndism,” though the word had not yet been coined. 

The Need for Reform.—^Thus a formidaUe ferment was 
already at work among the British people when the war came to an 
end. It was not onl^ tiie sufferings of the working-class, the wretched 
condititms of the industrial towns, the grossly unrepresentative 
character of the qrstem of government, that iweded amendment. 
Every furt the legal and so^ system of the countir needed to be 
overhauled t not leM the ludeous penal code^ whidi (tnspired by thf 
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fair of revolution) imposed the penalty of death for innumerable 
petty offences such as stealing linen from a bleaching-ground or being 
seen at night with one’s face blacked ; or the game Uws, which had 
been made more and more ferocious as the landowners spent more of 
their growing wealth upon game preservation, and the starving 
peasantry netted the game for food } or the exdusive privileges of 
the Established Church, with its richly endowed episcopate and its 
impoverished lower clergy i or the monstrous imperfections of the 
police system, which allowed crime to breed unchecked in the festering 
alleys of the towns. Almost every aspect of the nation’s life demanded 
reconstruction. 

The defeat of Napoleon, therefore, did not mean the end of the 
revolutionary movement in Britain any more than in Europe. On 
the contrary, a revolution had to come. The only question was, 
whether it would come peacefully or by violence. And Aat depended 
upon whether the ruling class would open its eyes, or would display 
the same unyielding ten^ty in resisting change at home that it had 
displayed in resisting the might of Napoleon. 

The End of the Old Regime.—In truth, the close of the 
Napoleonic War may be said to mark, in England as in Europe, 
the end of the old regime of hereditary class ascendancy. The 
governing dass in England had been less exdurive, more public- 
spirited, and more liberal in its outlook than the ruling clakes in 
other countries i and for that reason its power, exerd^ through 
Parliament, had been more willingly accepted than in aiiy other 
country. Indeed, the power of the landowning aristocracy had 
never been more complete nor its pride greater than in these last 
days of its supremacy, when it led the nation’s resistance to the 
menace of foreign conquest But it had already been seriously 
undermined, by ^e ideas of the French Revolution, by the teaching 
of many schoob of reformers in England, and, above all, by the 
great social changes which the Industrial Revolution was bringing 
about It was bound to come to an end. The gradual transition 
from aristocracy to democracy is the main interest of the nineteenth 
century, and pves to it its distinctive character. 

SuppitMniTAtT Riaoino on Boot VII 

Hie ground covered by tUi Book is dealt with, much more fully, in 
die 8 i$ri •/ th BriiUk VoL II, pp. 147 to 324* 

See also Oiant Robertson, urubr iii HMmrUmt. For Indian 
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tffiun, V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, and Muir, Mating of British 
India. The best general account of the Industrial Revolution is bf a 
Frenchman, P. Mantoux (English trans.). On the changes in agriculture. 
Lord Ernie’s English Farming, Past and Prestnt, There are good summaries 
of European historj during the period in Morse Stephens’ Rtvolntionary 
Euroft, and Holland Rose’s Rnolutionary and Napoieonie Epoch. Holland 
Rose’s Lift of Napoleon (a vob.), and his two volumes on Pitt are full and 
useful. A stimulating book on the period is Fortescue’s British Statesmen of 
the Great War. J. L. and B. Hammond’s Village Labourer and Town 
Labourer are full of vivid detail on social conditions. The best general 
account of the French Revolution in one volume is by MadeUn (English 
translation). 
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Kings of the House of Bourbon are printed In black type. 

Kings of the House of Habsburg in italict- 
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N.B.—Battles will be found, arranged in alphabetical order, under the word ; Statutes and 

Acts of Parliament under the word Statutes ; and Treaties and Agreements under the word Treaties. 


Abercrombie, Clen., 392. 

Abolition Society founded by 
Wilberforce. 4 si. 

Acadia ( ■= Nova Scotia), 
British conquer, co!i- 

quered by New Englanders, 
334 ; the struggle' in, 384. 
See also Nova Scotia. 

Acts of Parliament. See under 
Statutes. 

Addington, Henry, Cabinet of, 
489 ; negotiates the Treaty 
of Amiens, 474. 

Addison, Joseph, 357. 

Afghans raid Delhi, 430. 

Africa, West, campaign in, 

African slave trade, 366. 

Age of Prose, 357. 

Agriculture, advance in 
methods of, 456. 

Aix-la-<. bapelie. Conference of, 

513. 

Akbar and the Mogul E.mpirc, 

429- 

Albany, Conference at, 383. 

Alexander I (i'sar of Russia), 
3(^0,508; makes peace with 
Britain, 474. 

Allahabad, 484. 

America : governmental sys¬ 
tem of, 409 ; overthrow of 
French power in, 410 ; penal 
legislation in, 407 ; rivalry 
of England and France in, 
384 ; strength of the French 
in, 384 ; the western lerri- 
toriw of, 410 ; war in, 386. 
See also Canada, I’nitcd 
States. 

American Colonials adopt a 
Declaration of Rights, 407. 
—Revolution : attempts at 
conciliation, 408 ; causes of 
the, 408. 

-trade, regulation of, 401. 

—— War 01 Independence: 
begins at Lexington, 408; 
campaign of 1775» 412 ; 

campaign of 1776, 413 ; 

campaign of 1778, 416; 

campaign of 1780, 417; 
Charleston taken by the 
British, 418 ; Declaration of 


Independence, 412, 413; 

Fraiu'C enters the, 411 ; 
Hessian troops employed in 
the, 412 ; Holland enters 
the, 416; I Old Howe at 
Long Island, 413; Louis- 
burg capturcil, 302 ; New 
Englanders bi su gc Quebec 
and occupy Montreal, 412 ; 
Spain enters the, 416; 
terms of peace in t* e, 420. 

American War of 18x2, 494, 
502-505. 

Amlxerst, Gen., 392 ; fails to 
co-operate w.th Wolfe, 394. 

Amiens, Tre.aty of, 474. 

Anne (Queen of I'ngland) : 
character ot, 3^0, 3ti ; 
death of, 350 ; quarrels 
with the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, 348. 

.^nson, Admiral, 375. 

Anti slavery Movoment, 454. 

Antwer]>, trade of, ruinetl, 373. 

Arcot, (live at, 432. 

Argyle, Earl of (tlic Presby¬ 
terian), 326. 

Argyll. Duke of. 351 ; and the 
Scottish elections, 364. 

Arkwiight. Ruhard, 457. 

Armed Neutrally, reconsti¬ 
tuted. 473. 

Arnold (American general), 
418. 

Ascension Island, 515. 

“ Asiento,” tlie, 349, 367. 

Aurangzib (Mogul Emperor), 

.Australia in 1815, 514. 

Austria: and Russia join 

Britain, 472 ; defeated at 
Marengo and Hohcnlimun, 
473 ; takes up arms against 
Napoleon, 400; Treaty of 
Lun/'ville and, 473. 

Austrian Succession, 375 ; War 
of the, 374. 380. 


Baber (founder of the Mogul 
Empire), 429. 

Badajor, 500. 

Balance of power, 374, 377, 
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Bank of England, 355 ; crisis 
of 1797, 4 75 ; foundation of 
the, 335 ; panic at the, 379. 

- of Scotland, foundation 

of the, 335. 

Bastille, the, 463. 

Battles : Aboukir (1801), 472 ; 
Aix Roads (1809), 404 ; 

Ail'urra (1811), 500; Ali¬ 
garh (1803), 486 ; Almar.ra 
(1707), 345 ; Argaon (1803), 
486; Assaye (1803), 486; 
Athlone (1691), 328 ; Auer- 
stadt (1806), 402 ; Aughrim 
(if>9i), 328 : .Austerlitz 

(1803), 491 ; Bavlen (1808), 
498; Deachv Head (1690), 
328 ; Blenheim (1704), 343 ; 
Borodino (1812), 501 ; 

Boyne (1690), 328 ; Brandy¬ 
wine (1777). 4*3 1 Brihuega 
(1710), 345 ; Bunker’s Hill 
(1775). 412; Busaco (1810), 
500; Buxar (1764), 436; 
Camden (1780), 418; Cam- 
perdown (T797I, 471 ; Cape 
Passaro (1718), 366; Ca]>e 
St. Vincent (1780), 41b ; 
ibid. (i797)» 470 ; Copen¬ 
hagen (1801), 474 ; Culloden 
(1746), 379; Delhi (1803), 
486; Dcttingen (1743), 376 , 
Dogger Bank (1781), 418; 
Dominica (1780), 4x8; 

Eylau (1807), 492 ; First 
of June (1794), 467 ; Fonte- 
nov (1745), 377 1 Friedland 
(1807), 492; Fuentes 

d’Onoro (x8ii), 500; Gib¬ 
raltar (1704)1 344 ; Heights 
of Abrafxain (i759). 305; 
Jena (1806), 492 ; Kiilie- 
krankie (i68y), 326; Kuki 
(1817), 535 ; l a Hogue 

(1692), 333 ; Lagos (i759)t 
393; I linden (1693), 333; 
Laswari (1803), 486 ; Leip¬ 
zig (1813), 501 ; Lexington 
(i775)» 408; Ligny (1815I, 
505 ; Louisburg (i744)» 
377; Lundy’s Lane (18x4), 
504 ; Maiaa (1806), 497; 
Malaga (1704)1 343 1 Mal- 
plaquet (1709), 345 ; Mindca 
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(J 759 ). 393 ; Minorca (1708), 
•45 ; Namur (1695), 333 ; 
Newtown Butler (1689), 
327; Nile (1798), 471; 

Oporto {1809), 499 ; Oude- 
narde (1708), 345; Patna 
(1758), 434 ; Plassey (i 757 ), 
391 » 434 I Prestonpans 

fi 745 )» 378; Quatre Bras 
(1815;. 505 ; Quiberon Bay 
(1759)* 393 ; Ramillies 

i i7o6), 344 ; Salamanca 

1812), 501 ; Saratoga 

1777)1 414 ; Sheriffmuir 

i 7 i 5 )» 3^3 ; Steenkerke 

1892), 333 ; Talavera 

1809), 490 ; Toulon (1744). 
376 ; Trafalgar (1805), 491 ; 
Turin (1706). 344 ; Vimeiro 
(1808), 498; Vittoria (1813), 
302 ; Wagram (1809), 498 ; 
Wandewash (1780), 434; 

Waterloo (1813), 506. 
Bavaria, the Elector of, 578 ; 
and the Austrian Succession, 
375 - 

Bedford, fourth Duke of, 399 ; 
and the Grenville Ministry, 
400. 

Begums, the, 442. 

Bellerophon and the surrender 
of Napoleon, 507. 

Benares, 442. 

Bengal, 430 ; famine in, 437 ; 
Warren Hastings appointed 
Governor of, 438. 

-, Kawab of, 436. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 461. 
Bentincks, the, 332. 

Berlin, Decree of, 494. 
Bermudas, the, 555. 

Berwick, Duke of, 345. 
Bharatpur, Raja of, 486. 
Bhonsla of Nagpur, 486. 
Bibliography for Book V, 358 ; 
Book VI, 444 ; Book VII, 
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Bill of Rights, 323. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, the, 
391. 433 r 434. 

Blake, William (poet), 460. 

“ Bloomsbury Gang," the, 
400. 

Bolingbroke, Viscount, 348- 
350, 358 ; and the House of 
Commons, 365 ; doctrines 
of, 369 ; escapes to France, 
351 ; in France, 362 ; per¬ 
mitted to return to England, 
383. 

B<^awen, Admiral, defeats 
the French off Lagos, 393. 

Boston, 412 ; Custom House 
removed to Salem, 407; 
Massacre, 405 ; Tea Party, 
407. 

Botany Bay, convict settle¬ 
ment at, 452. 

Braddock, Gen., 386 ; death 
of, 388. 

Bradstreet, Gen., 393. 

Bristol, foi^gn trade of, 335, 

Britain: acquires Singapore, 
312; and the Indian 


Empire, 361 ; causes of 
distress in, 516, 517; In 
1815, 515 ; poverty in, 515, 
516; recognises American 
independence, 420. See also 
England, etc. 

Britannia contra mundum, 
416-420. 

British defeat the French at 
Minden, 393 ; capture 
Havana and Manila, 396; 
Philippine Islands surrcndei 
to the, 396 ; seize all French 
West Inman islands, 39C. 

-Empire in 1815, 512, 513. 

-Fleet, 469. 

-Guiana, 482. 

-Honduras, organised as a 

colony, 482. 

" Broad-bottomed " Ministry, 
the, 378, 377. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 357. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon : as 
First Consul, 473, 487 ; at 
Toulon, 467 ; campaign of, 
In Italy, 469 ; checked at 
Acre, 472 ; crosses the Alps. 
473 ; defeats the Austrians 
at Marengo and Hohen- 
linden, 473 ; forces Austria 
to sue for peace, 470 ; in 
Egypt, 471 ; overthrows 
the Directory, 373. See 
also Napoleon I. 

-, Jerome, 492. 

-, Joseph, 492 ; and the 

Crown of Spain, 497. 

-, Louis, 492. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, 518. 

Burdwan. 435. 

" Burgages," 352. 

Burgoyne, Gen., 414. 

Burke, Edmund, 402, 425, 
461 ; and the French Revo¬ 


lution, 465 ; orations of, 
in the House of Commons, 
408 ; pamphlets of, 406. 
Burney, Fanny, 460. 

Bums. Robert, 460. 

Bute, Marquis of, 398, 399, 
Byng, Admiral, court-mar¬ 
tialed and executed, 389. 


Cabinet Councils, 353. 

- Government, 334, 364, 

365 ; restoration of, 425. 
Calcutta : Black Hole or, 433, 
434 ; captured by Clive, 

CajJer, Sir Robert, 491. 
Canada; invaded by New 
Englanders, 412 ; the con¬ 
quest of, 394, 395 ; war in, 

504- 

-, Lower fQucbcc), 451. 

-, Upper (Ontario), 451. 

Canadian Colonies, the, 450, 
451 ; influx of American 
Loyalists into, 450. 

Canals : Bridgewater’s, 459 ; 

improvement of the, 459. 
Canning, Georae, 403. 

Cape Colony, Dutch colony at, 
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482 : made a British posses¬ 
sion, ^82. 

Carey, William, 455. 

Carnatic, Clive and Dupleix in 
the, 431. 

Caroline (Queen of George II), 

389- 

Carteret. Lord, 375 ; ministry 
of, 376. 

Cartwright, Edmund, invents 
the power-loom, 458. 

Castlercagh. Lord. 493, 509 . 

Catholics and the franchise in 
Ireland, 478 ; and the 
Gordon riots ; Irish bishops 
banished, 330 ; restrictions 
on. 329, 330. 

Ceylon becomes a British 
colony, 482. 

Champlain Waterway, the, 414. 

Chandernagore, 431. 

Charles VI (of Austria), 375, 

-XII (of Sweden), 366. 

- Edward, Prince (the 

Young Pretender), 378-380; 
lands at Moidart, 378; 
defeated at Cullodeu, 379. 

Charleston, 418. 

Chatham, Earl of, 4x1 ; and 
Benjamin Franklin, ^o8; 
death of, 4x5 ; ministry of, 
403. See also Pitt, William 
(the elder). 

Chesterfield, Lord, 382, 391. 

Chittagong, transient to 
Britain, 435. 

Choiscul (French statesman), 
393 * 

Church, the, lethargy of, 370. 

Churchill, John: character 
of, 341 ; his campaigns in 
the Nethetlands, 342 ; made 
Duke of Marlborough, 343. 
See also Marlborough, Duke 
of. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 500. 

Claim of Right, the, 325. 

" Clarendon Code," the, 324. 

Clinton, Gen., 419. 

Clive, Robert (later Baron 
Clive of Plassey) : captures 
Arcot, 433 ; captures Cal¬ 
cutta, 434 ; dual jfovern- 
ment of, 437 ; in the 
Carnatic, 431 ; in Madras, 

433 ; returns to Flngland, 
435 ; seizes Chandernagore, 

434 ; sent again to India, 
436; victory at Plassey, 

^91. 434. 

" Clothiers," capitalist, 355. 

Coal industry, extension of the, 

459. 

Coalition Government, 472, 
473 ; of F'ox and North, 
427; of Pitt and New¬ 
castle, 390. 

Cobbett, William, 516, 318. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, 32a. 

Colonial defence, problem of, 
409, 410; resistance to 

taxation, 407, 40S; su¬ 

premacy, struggle for, 374, 
375 ; war, 411-415. 
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Colonies: revolution in the, 
330 ; war in the American, 
334 - 

Colonisation, philanthropic, 
453 - 

** Concert of Europe,” the, 311. 

Congress of Philadelphia, 407, 
411. 

Congreve, William, 357. 

Constitutional government, 
establishment of, 321-358. 

Continental system, the, 497, 
502, 503, 516. 

Convention of Cintra, 408. 

Cook, Captain James, voyages 
of, 452. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, defeats Hyder 
Ali at Porto Novo, 442 ; 
defeats Lally at Wande- 
wash, 434. 

Cope, Sir John, 378. 

Corn Laws, 473. 

Cornwallis, Admiral, 490. 

-, Marquis, 419 ; cap¬ 
tures Scringapatam, 453 ; 
defeats American army at 
Camden, 418 ; defeats the 
Americans at Guildford 
Court House, 418 ; in 
India, 453 ; Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, 480 ; 
surrender at Yorktown, 410. 

Corsica, Napoleon Buonaparte 
born in, 404. 

Corsican question, the, 404. 

Corunna, Sir John Moore’s 
retreat from, 498. 

Cotton industry, the, 457. 

Cowper, William (poet), 460. 

Crompton, Samuel (inventor 
of the spinning-mule), 458. 

Crown and Parliament, con¬ 
clusion of the struggle 
between, 3ax-358. 

Cumberland, Duke of, de¬ 
feated at Haslenbeck and 
Laffeldt, 380 ; defeats the 
Young Pretender at Cul- 
loden Moor, 379. 


Dalmatia, coast of, annexed 
by Napoleon I, 497. 

Darien, Scottish settlers in, 
346. 

De Bussy, Marquis, 432. 

De Grasse (French Admiral), 
419. 

Dcccan, the, 430. 

Declaration of Rights, 322. 

Defenders, the Catholic, 478. 

Defoe, Daniel, 460. 

Delhi, the capital of the Mogul 
Empire, 429. 

Demcrara, conquered by the 
British, 482. 

Denmark, 473 ; abandons the 
Armed Neutrality, 473. 

Derwentwater, Earl of, and 
the Jacobite rising, 363. 

Devonshire, Duke of, 389. 

Dinwiddle, George. 385. 

Diplomatic Revolution^ the, 

586, 


Directory, the, 468. 

Dissenters, the, 350. 

” Diwani,” the, 436. 

Dorchester Heights, occupied 
by Washington, 412. 

Dryden, John (poet), 357. 

Dual Government of Clive, 
4 37 - 

Dublin, Emmet’s riot in, 490. 

Duncan, Admiral, 470. 

Dundee, Viscount, killed at 
Killiekrankie, 326. 

Dungannon, Congress at, 424. 

Dupleix, Francois, in India, 
384 ; in the Carnatic, 431 ; 
schemes of, 431. 

Dutch : British conquests 
from the, 482 ; defeated at 
Dogger Bank, 418; inter¬ 
vention in the American 
War, 417. 


East India Company, 355, 407, 
429, 435, 486 ; on the verge 
of bankruptcy, 437. 

-^ French, 433. 

Edinburgh, taken by the 
Young Pretender, 378. 

Elector of Hanover, sum¬ 
moned to England, 351. 
See also George I. 

Emancipation of slaves, 455. 

Emmet, Robert, 490. 

Enclosures, the, 456, 475. 

Engineering, the age of, 459. 

England ; alliance with 
France, 365 ; economic 
changes in, 456 ; religious 
reviv.-U in, 381 ; threats of 
invasion, 393. See also 
Britain. 

English : rural society, 354 ; 
supremacy at sea estab¬ 
lished, 333. 

-Succession, 321, 324. 

Eugene, Prince, 344. 

Europe, the settlement of 
1815, 507, 512. 

European War of 1758: 
capture of Cherbourg, 392 ; 
defeat of the French at 
Crefeld, 392. 

Evangelicals, the, 454. 

Excise Bill, the, 370. 


Falklands, the, 515. 

Family Compacts, the, 373, 
374 . 395 - 

Fenwick, Sir Tohn, his plot to 
murder William III, 332. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, 391. 
Fielding, Henry, 460. 

Financial crisis of 1797, 475. 
Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, 4R0. 
Fitzwilliam, Lord, 478; as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
478 ; recalled, 479. 
Fontainebleau Decrees, the, 

40^- 

Food shortage in Britain, 475, 
Foreign trade of Britain, 459. 
Fort Augustus, 371. 
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Fort Duquesne, taken by the 
British, 393 ; renamed 
Pittsburg, 393. 

- on the Monongahela, 

taken by the French, 385 ; 
named Fort Duquesne, 385. 

— St. David, 431. 

— William, 371. 

Fox, Charles James, 411, 425, 
426 ; and the Whig Party, 
428 ; death of, 493. 

France: alliance with the 
United States, 414 ; breach 
with Spain, 373 ; enters 
the American War, 414 ; 
plans for the invasion of 
England, 469, 470 ; renewal 
of the war with, 487. 

Franchise, the, 352. 

Francis, Philip, 440 ; traduces 
VV’arren Hastings, 443. 

Franco-British Alliance, the, 
373 - 

Franklin, Benjamin, 385. 

Frederick the Great (of 
Prussia), 376, 403 ; and a 
British alliance, 386 ; and 
Peter III. of Russia, 396; 
defeats the French at 
Rossbach, 391 ; defeats the 
Austrians at Leuthen, 391 ; 
makes peace with France 
and Spain, 396. 

Freetown, settlement at, 432. 

French Directory, the, 472. 

- East India Company 

367. 

-Revolution, 462-468; 

and the American War, 
420, 421 ; causes of the, 
462 ; Committee of Public 
Safety in the, 467 ; effect 
of the, in Britain, 465, 477 ; 
fall of the Bastille, 463 ; 
military triumphs of the, 
467; mob rule and the, 
46^; prelude to the, 420; 
Reign of Terror in the, 467; 
suddenness of the outbreak 
of the, 462 ; the September 
massacres in the, 465 ; war 
declared with Austria, 
Prussia, Britain, Holland, 
and Spain during the, 464. 

- defeat at Aboukir, 472 ; 

landing at Fishguard, 469. 


Gage, Gen., 412 ; fortifies 
Boston, 407. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, 461. 

Galway, Earl of, 344. 

Ganges valley, the, 484* 

Garrick, David, 461. 

Gates, Gen., compels the 
surrender of Burgoync, 414. 

General Assembly, the, re¬ 
stored, 325. 

George I (King of England) : 
accession of, 351 ; character 
of, 362 ; death of, 369; 
lands in England, 351. 

- II (King of England) ; 

as Prince of Wales, 369; 
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at Dettingen, 376; death 
of. 395 - 

George III (King of England), 
395> 408. 410 ; and the con¬ 
duct of the American War, 
415 ; as Prince of Wales, 
369 ; character of, 398 ; 
Colonial problems of, 397, 
398; determines to over¬ 
throw the Whig oligarchy, 
39S : his own Prime 

Minister, 406 ; policy of, 
405, 406. 

-of Denmark, 3^0, 

Georgia founded, 372. 

Gibbon, Edward, 461. 

Gibraltar, 515; a smuggling 
centre, 493 ; Elliot detetuis, 
417; heroic defence of, 
420; relieved by Kodney, 
418; taken by bir George 
Rooke, 314. 

Ginckcl, Gen., 328, 329. 

Glencoe, massacre of, 326. 

Godolphin, Lord, 341, 342 ; 
fall of, 348. 

Golconda, the diamond mines 
of, 430. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 460 ; plays 
of, 461. 

Gordon, Lord George, 426. 

- Riots, the, 425. 

Goree, capture of, 392. 

Grafton, Duke of, 403, 406. 

Grand Alliance, the, 341, 343. 

Grattan, Henry, 480; and 
legislative independence, 
424; leader of the Iris-i 
Pailiament, 423. 

Gray, Thomas (poet), 460. 

“Great Triangle,” the, 367. 

Greece and smuggling, 495. 

Grenville, George, 408, 410; 
and smuggling, 401 ; dis¬ 
missed, 402 ; his proclama¬ 
tion ot 1763, 400; Ministry 
of , 399. 400. 

Guadeloupe captured, 393, 

Guildford Court House, Corn¬ 
wallis gains a victory at, 

418. 

Gwalior, the storming of, 442. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, gar¬ 
risoned by British, 384 ; 
General Gage witlidraws to, 

412. 

Hampden Clubs, 518. 

Hanover made a kingdom, 
510 - 

Hargreaves, James, invents 
the spinning-jenny, 457. 

Harley, Robert. 348. Srtf also 
Oxford, Earl of. 

Harvey, William, discovers 
the circulation of the blood, 
35 ®- 

Hastings, Warren, 436; ap¬ 
pointed Govenior of Bengal, 
438; attacked by the 
Council, 4^0 ; his construc¬ 
tive work in India, 439; im¬ 


peachment and acquittal 
of. 443 ; pensions off the 
Nawab, 439 ; resignation of, 
443 ; sweeps away the 
“ dual government,” 439 ; 
treaty with Oudh, 440. 

Havana, captured by the 
British, 396. 

Hawke, bir Edward, 376; 
defeats the Fiench in 
Quiberon Bay, 393, 

Heights of Abraham, 394 ; 
Wolfe defeats Montcalm at, 
395 - 

Heligoland, 51*5 ; a smuggling 
centre, 495; becomes 
Brit’sh, 5 TO. 

Highlands, taming of the, 380. 

Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, 
370. 

Hobbes, Thomas, 358. 

Hoche, Lazare (French 
general), 469. 

Holkar (Raja of Indore), 486 ; 
indicts a Bniish revei-so, 
486. 

Holland ; annexed by 
Napoleon T, 497 ; declares 
war against Britain, 468. 
See Netherlands. 

Holy Alliance, the, 511. 

- Rornati Empire, 507. 

Holyrood Paiace, Prince 
Charles Edward bolds a 
levee at, 378. 

House of Commons, 33*>, 351, 
364, 3G5 ; and party- 

cabinet government 337 : 
Burke in the, 40H ; economi¬ 
cal reform in the, 435 ; 
reform movements in tlic, 
426; Robert Walpole and 
the, 368. 

-of Hanover, 361, 362. 

- of Lords, 351, 364, 427* 

Howard, John, expo.ses the 
cruelty of the penal system, 

454. 

Howe, Richard, Earl 
(Admiral), defeats the 
French off Brest, 467 ; ont- 
manmuvres the French fleet, 
417. 

-. Wdlliam, Lord : at Long 

Id.ind, 413 ; beats ott 
Washington at German¬ 
town, 413 ; defi.-ats the 
Americans at Brandywine, 
413 ; occupies Philadelphia, 
413 ; repulsed at liron- 
dcroga, 392 ; seizes New 
York, .^13. 

Hughes, Sir Edward (Admiral), 
442 - 

Huguenots, the, dispersal of, 

334. 

Hull, foreign trade of, 355. 

Humanitarian Movement, the, 
431 . 

Hyder AH, invades the Car¬ 
natic, 437; master of 
Mysore, 430, 

Hyderabad, 430; Nizam of, 
4.32. 


Iinpey, Sir Elijah, 441. 

“ Indentured servants,” 45*. 

India : a Supreme Court set 
up in, 440 ; Anti-British 
League in, 441 ; attempted 
reforms in, 438; Clive’s 
victory at Plassey, 391 ; 
effect of policy of non¬ 
intervention in, 483; 
English supremacy in, 367 ; 
French influence in, 483 ; 
French overpowered in, 
395 ; Hastings and his 
work in, 443 ; in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, 429-441 ; 
in 1805, 485 ; 111 1815, 514 ; 
loss of Calcutta, 391 ; 
rivalry of Britain and 
France in, 384 ; Seven 
Years’ War in, 433 ; the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, 
391 ; the North-W'est 
Province of, 484 ; the 
silu.ition in 1776, 483 ; the 
sitn.-ition in 1798, 483; 

under the Moguls, 429. 

-, Southern, 484. 

Industrial classes, the, 355. 

Ionian Islands. 515 ; and 
smuggling, 495 ; become 
British, 510. 

Ireland : agrarian outrages 
in, 478; and the Union, 
477. 47®; declares for 

political and religious in¬ 
dependence, 327; during 
the American War, 421- 

423 ; French land at Killala, 
480 ; French surrender to 
Lord Cornwallis, 480; 
grievances of, 422 ; in the 
eighteenth century, 356; 
midnight outrages in, 478 ; 
Napoleon tries to stir up a 
ri'iing in, 490 ; Nationadist 
movement in, 421 ; obtains 
legislative independence, 

424 ; rebellion of 1798, 480 ; 
Revolution Settlement in, 
^29 ; the Peep o* Day Boys 
in, 478; the situation in 
1688, 326; volunteers in, 

423. 

Irish Parliament, the, 329; 
and the Act of Attainder, 
327. 

Iron, 459 ; smelting, 459. 

Islay, Earl of, 364. 


Jacobites, the, 335; con¬ 
spiracies of, 332, 350, 362 ; 
rising of, in 1745, 363, 377, 
378. 

James II (King of England) 
declared to have abdicated, 
323. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 503. 
enkins, Capt., 374. 
ennlngs, Sarah, 341. 

Jervis, Admiral, defeats the 
Spaniards, 470. 

Johnson, Samuel, 461, 
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Judicial independence, 339, 
340 - 

Junius, Letters of, 406, 440. 
Justices of the Peace, 352. 


Kcnmure, Lord, 363. 
Keppcl, Admiral, 332. 
Khybcr Pass, 430. 


La Vendee, rebellion in, 466. 

Labourdonnais (Governor of 
Mauritius), 431. 

Lake, Gen., 479 ; defeats the 
Marathas, 486; storms 
Aligarh, 486. 

Lally, Count, 433; attacks 
Madras, 4S4; defeated at 
Wandewash, 4 34 - 

Land-owning oligarchy, the, 
352 » 5*7. 

Latitudinarianism of the niling 
classes, 357. 

Law, John, and the South Sea 
Bubble, 367. 

League of Armed Neutrality, 
416, 417. 

Legislative Assembly, the, 464. 

Leinster, 480; martial law 
proclaimed in, 480. 

Lille, capture of, 345. 

Limerick, surrender of, 328. 

Links of Empire, 515. 

Liverpool, foreign trade of, 
353 - 

-, Lord, Ministry of, 493. 

Loch Shiel, 366. 

Locke, John, 358. 

London, the dominance of, 355. 

- Corresponding Society, 

463. 

Londonderry, siege of, 32 7 - 

Lords of the Articles, 325. 

Louisiana founded by the 
Fiench, 367 ; Napoleon 
buys, 503 ; sold to the 
U.S.A., 503. 

Loudoun, Lord, 389; failure 
of, 390. 

Louis'XlV (King of France) : 
and absolutism, 321 ; death 
of, 362 ; recognises the 
Pretender as " jamos III,” 
340: recognises William III 
M King of England, 334- 
- W tKing of France): 
Duke ot Orleans acts 
Regent for, 365. 

XVI (King of France) : 
arrested at Varennes, 463 ; 
sent to the guillotine, 4^4 ; 
summons the States-Gen- 
eral, 46a. 

-XVIIl (King of France) : 

restoration of, 509. 

Loyalists in America, 411. 

Lfibeck, ^7. 

Luddite Riots, the, 5x7. 


Macaulay. Zachary, 452. 
Macdonalds, massacre of the, 
at Glencoe, 326. 


Mackay, Gen., defeated at 
Killiekrankie, 326. 

Madison, President, 503, 

504. 

Madras, captured from th>? 
French, 431 ; saved from 
the French, 434. 

Magnates, the, 354. 

Maitland, Capt., receives the 
surrender of Nape’eon on 
the BclUrophon, ^07. 

Malta, 515; a smuggling 
centre, 495; becouics 
British, 510. 

Manila seized by the British, 
396. 

Mansfield, Lord, and the 
Somersett case, 455; on 
slavery, 413. 

Mar, Earl of, 363. 

Marathas, the, 430, 484 ; war 
with, 442, 486. 

Maria Theresa (German 
Empress and Queen ol 
Hungary), 376; and the 
Austrian succession, 375 ; 
and the Peace of Aix la- 
Chapelle, 381. 

Markets, restriction of, 476, 
477. 

Marlborough, Duke of: dis¬ 
grace of, 349 ; genius of, 
346; retires to the Con¬ 
tinent, 349. See also 
Churchill, John. 

Masham, Mrs., 348. 
Massachusetts, Assembly of, 
407; charter cancelled, 407 ; 
granted a new charter, 320. ' 

Massacre of Glencoe, 326. 
Massena, Marshal, 500. 

Master of Stair, 326. 

Mauritius, 515. 

Mercantile marine, gallantry 
of the, 416. 

Methodists, the, 382, 383. 
Metternich, Prince, 508. 
Midnapur transferred to 
Britain, 435, 

Milan Decree, 494. 

Milton, John (poet), 357. 
Ministry of All the Talents, 
403. 

Minorca, British seize, 345 I 
loss of, 389. 

Mir Jafar becomes Nawab, 
434 ; deposed, 435. 

Mir Kasim, driven into revolt, 
436; succeeds Mir Jafar, 
435 - 

Missionary Movement, the, 

455. 

Mogul, the, firmans of, 436. 

-Empire, 429 ; fall of the, 

430. 

Jfohammed All, 431 ; en¬ 
throned at Arcot, 433. 

-Reza Khan, 437. 

Monson, Col.. 486. 

Montague, Charles, 335, 536. 
Montcim, Marquis de, 389; 
at Quebec, 394 ; death of, 
305 ; prophecy of, 410. 
Montreal, French surrender 
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305 ; occupied by New 
Englanders, 412. 

Moore, Sir John, 498 ; death 
of, 498; defeats Soult at 
Corunna, 498. 

Momington, Lord, 483- 

Mule, the spinning, 516 ; in¬ 
vented by Crompton, 458. 

Murshidabad, 434. 

Mysore, 561 ; Hyder Ali and, 
430; war in, 442. 


" Nabob'?," 437. 

Nriples made a republic, 472. 

Napoleon I (French Emperor): 
abdicates at Fontainebleau, 
502 ; annexations of, 492, 
497 ; colonial aims of, 488 ; 
conquers Naples, 492 ; Con¬ 
tinental Sy.stem of, 497; 
crushed at Leipzig, 501 ; 
defeats the Austrians at 
Wagram, 498 ; defeats the 
Austrians at IMrn, 491 ; 
defeats Blucher at Ligny, 
506; defeats the Russians 
at Borodino, 501 ; defeats 
Russians and Austrians at 
Austerlitz, 491 ; demands 
evacuation of Malta, 489 : 
demands recognition of bis 
annexations, 489 ; destroys 
the Holy Roman Empire, 
492 ; disastrous retreat 
from Moscow, 501 ; down¬ 
fall of, 502 ; Empire of, 
a 87 , 488, 497; exiled at 
Elbi, 505 ; foments a rising 
in Ireland, 490 ; his cam¬ 
paign in Russia, 500, 501 ; 
his new methods of warfare, 
497; imprisons xo,ooo 
British travellers, 489 ; plan 
of, to invade Britain, 489 ; 
reaches Moscow, 501 ; re¬ 
arranges the geography of 
Germany, 492 ; returns to 
France, 505 ; shatters the 
third Coalition, 491 ; sur¬ 
render of, 507 ; tyranny of, 
495 ; vassals of, 488 ; 
Waterloo, 506. 

National Assembly, the, 464. 

- Debt, the, 3^5, 336; 

under Pitt the Younger, 
440 - 

Naval mutinies : at the Nore, 
470, 471 ; at Spithcad, 470. 

Navigable waterw’ays, im¬ 
provements of the, 459. 

Nelson, Horatio, and the 
Baltic of the Nile, 471 ; at 
Cape St. Vincent, 470; at 
Copenhagen, 474 ; his death 
at Trafalgar, 491 ; pursues 
\'illeneuve to the West 
Indies, 491- 

Netherlands, French advan¬ 
tages in, ^So. 

-Spanish ( --o Belgium), 

332 - 

New Brunswick organised, 

451. 
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New York »ci*ed by Lord 
Howe, 413. 

Newcastle, Duke of, 371, 376, 

? ,86; dismissal of, 399; 
all of, 389 ; takes over the 
government, 390, 
Newfoundland, 430; becomes 
British, 349* 

Newton, Isaac, 358. 

Nay, Marshal, 506. 

Nithsdale, L<^, and the 
Jacobite rising, 3 < 53 * 

Nizam of Hyderabad, 432; 

deserts to the French, 434. 
Nonjurors, the, 334* 
Non-party government, failure 
of, 403; result of, in 
America, 405. 

Nore, the, naval mutiny at, 
470. 471- 

North, Lord, 408, 410, 415', 
and Ireland, 423 ; attempts 
reform in India, 438 ; fall 
of, 4x9; government of, 
406. 

- Ameijea, map of, 1714- 

1783. 360. 

Northern Qrcars, transferred 
to the French, 432. 

Norwav added to Sweden, 510. 
Nova Scotia (Acadia). 430; 
British deport the French 
population from, 385. 
Novelists of the eighteenth 
century, 460. 

Nuncomar, 440. 


Oakboys,” the, 43s. 

OgletboT^, Gen. George, 373. 

Ohio Valley, the, strug£:le 
between French and English 
in, 385 - 

Old Pretender, the, 540. 

Oldenburg, Duka of, 497. 

Ontario, 451. 

Order in Council, 404. 

Ormond, Duke of, aand the 
Jacobite conspiracy, 3O2 ; 
lands at Plymouth, 363 ; 
succeeds Marlborough, 349. 

Oudb, 430, 484 ; Nawab of, 
436. 

Oversea trade, expansion of, 
366 ; the ** Great Triangle ” 
and, 367. 

Oxford, Earl of, 348, 349. 


Paine, Tom, 465. 

Papal States, the, annexed 
bv Napoleon I, 497- 

Pans, Treaty of, 396; the 
Assembly removed from 
VenaiUes to, 463. 

Parker, Sir Hyde, at Copen¬ 
hagen, 473 - 

Parliament : Irish, 337; of 
WUliam III, 335 J Scotti«;b, 
335 ; supremacy of, estab¬ 
lished, 33*; supremacy 
•retiree*, 333; the election 


of 1784, 438 ; the Rocking- | 
ham, 436; the Shelburne, 
437 ; Whigs and, 363, 364. 

Partition treaties, 337. 

Party government, 334. 

- .system, restoration of 

the, 428. 

Paterson, William, 335. 

Patna, 434. 

Paul I (Tsar of Russia), 473 ; 
assassination of, 474. 

Peace Conference, the, of 
Aix la-Chapelle, 380; of 
Paris, 396. 

Peasantry, the, 354. 

I'ecp o’ Day Boys, 478. 

Peerage Bill, the, 364. 

Pelham, Henry, 376; death 
of, 386. 

Penal Code, the, 329, 330. 

Peninsular War, the, 497; 
first phase of, 97-500; 
second phase of, 500-502. 

Perceval, Spencer, ^93. 

Peterborough, Lord, 344. 

Philadelphia, British forces 
evacuate, 416 ; Congress at, 
407, 4*1. , 

Philip V (King of Spam), 349. 

Philippines, the, surrender to 
the British, 396- 

Phillips, Capt. Arthur, 452 - 

Piedmont annexed by the 
French, 473. 

Pitt, William (the elder), 369, 
377 ; acquires fame, 373 ’» 
and the fall of Walpole, 
375 ; and the Navy, 392 : 
character of, 387; de¬ 
nunciations of, 387* 988; 
fall of, 395 ; first Minist^ 
of, 389; his eloquence in 
Parliament, 387 ; repu¬ 
diates the Convention of 
Klosterzcven, 391 ; war- 
lans of, 391- See also 
hatbam, Karl of. 

- - (the younger), a 

disciple of Aoam Smith, 
449 ; and the French Revo¬ 
lution, 464 ; and the House 
of Lords, 449; and the 
Tory Party, 428 ; as 
Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, 427; as Prime 
Mini.ster, 427, 448, 449 ; 

character of, 448 ; death of, 
493 ; establishes a Con¬ 
solidated (Fund, 449 ; fmaiue 
of, 449 ; India Act of. 452, 
453 : organises a new 
co^ition against France, 
472 ; Parliamentary reform 
450; promises Catholic 
emancipation in Ireland, 
48r ; resignation of, 481 ; 
returns to power, 490. 

Plantations question, the, 331. 

Poets of the eighteenth 
century, 460. 

Poland : partitions of, 493 ; 
re-established as a separate 
State, 510. 

Polish Succession War, 373. 
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Pondicherry, captured by the 
British, ^34 ; French 
trading station at, 431. 

Pontiac, conspiracy of, 40x. 

Poona, capital of the Marathas, 

430- 

Poor Law, the, 353, 516; 

policy, 476. 

Pope, Alexander (poet), 357. 

Port Mahon, Minorca, 420. 

-Royal, renamed Anna¬ 
polis. 

Porteous Riot, the, 370, 371. 

Portland, Ministry of, 493. 

Portobello, 375. 

Portugal, annexed by 
Napoleon 1 , 497. 

Power-driven machinery, in¬ 
troduction of, 457. 

Power-loom, the, 516; in¬ 
vented by CartH right, 438. 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 375. 

Presbyterians become Um- 
tarians, 357. 

Press, freedom of the, 324. 

Pretender, the Old, 350 ; lands 
in Scotland, 363 ; plot to 
restore, 350; retires to 
France, 363. 

-, the Young, 378 ; death 

of, 380 ; defeats Cope, 378 ; 
escapes to France, 380; 
marches to Derby, 378; 
overwhelmed at Culloden 
Moor, 379; takes Edin¬ 
burgh, 378. 

Prideaux captures Fort 
Niagara, 394. 

Prince Edward Island, 450. 

Prison reform, 454. 

Privateering, 333- 

Iriivy Council, 353. 

Prussia declares war on 
Napoleon, 492. 

Punjab, the, 430. 


Quebec, besieged by New 
Englanders, 413 ; Mont¬ 
calm at, 394. 

-(province^, threatened by 

New Englanders, 334. 


Raikes, Robert, 454. 

Religious liberty established, 
325 ; revivals, 381. 

Reign of Law, the, 354. 
Revolution Settlement, the, 

324- 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 461, 
Richardson, Samuel, 460. 
Roads, improvement of the, 
459; creation of toll-gates, 
459- 

Rockingham, Marquis of, 351 ; 
Ministry of, 403, 406 ; death 
of, 427. 

Rochefort Expedition, 391. 
Rodney, Admiral, captures St. 
Eustatius, 418; defeats 
De Grasse, 430; defeats 
the French at Dominica, 
418; defeats the Spaniards 
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at St. Vincent, 41S ; relieves 
Gibraltar, 418. 

Rohilkhand, 484. 

Rohillas, the, 439. 

Roman Catlyolics, 324; re¬ 
ligion, 407. See also 
Catholics. 

Rome made a republic, 472. 

Romney, George, 461. 

Rooke, Sir George, captures 
Gibraltar^ 344 ; defeats the 
French at Malaga, 344. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 421 ; 
the teachings of, 462. 

Royal Society founded, 358. 

Rjussell, Lord Edward, defeats 
the French fleet at La 
Hogue, 333. 

Russia, 472 ; concludes peace 
with France, 473 ; joins the 
Armed Neutrality, 473 ; 
makes an alliance with 
France, 473 ; makes peace 
and an alliance with 
Napoleon, 492 ; takes up 
arms against Napoleon, 490. 


Sacheverell, Dr., 348. 

Sackville, Lord George, 394. 

St. Eustatius captured by 
Rodney, 418. 

St. Helena, 515. 

St. John, Henry, 348, See 
also Bolingbroke, Viscount. 

San Domingo (Hayti), an 
independent negro republic, 
512 ; British losses by 
yellow fever at, 468. 

Sandwich, Lord, 419; his 
handling of the Navy, 416. 

Saragossa, 498, 

Saratoga, Burgoyne surrenders 
at, 414- 

Sarsfield, Patrick, 328. 

Saunders, Thomas, 433. 

Savannah occupied by British, 
416. 

Savoy, Duke of, 343. 

Scheldt, the, 373. 

Schenectady sacked by the 
French, 334- 

Schomberg. Duke of, 327. 

Science, progress of, 357. 

Scientific fanning, 456. 

Scotland, in the eighteenth 
century. 356; launches a 
South Sea company, 346; 
united with England, 346. 

Sea War (i 793 -i 8 » 5 ). 44 <»- 

Senegal, capture of, 392. 

Sepoys, the, 431. 

Seringapatam, 484. 

Seven Years’ War, the, 388. 

Shakespeare, William, 357. 

Shelburne, Lord, 404, 425, 
426 ; Ministry of, ^7* 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
46J. 

Shirley, William (Governor of 
Massachusetts), 377. 

Shore, Sir John, 3^4, 343. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, 344, 
343 . 


Sicily, a smuggling centre, 495. 

Sierra Leone, 453. 

Sikhs, the, 430. 

Sindhia, 486. 

Sinking Fund, the, 370. 

Siraj-uddaula attacks Cal¬ 
cutta, 434 ; and the Black 
Hole, 434. 

Smith, Adam, 461; his Wealth 
of Nations, 449. 

-, Sir Sydney, at Acre, 472. 

Smollett, Tobias George, 460. 

Smugglers, British, 374. 

Smuggling. 495. 

Social conditions at the end 
of the eighteenth century, 

458. * 

Somers, Lord Chancellor, 335, 
338. 

Somersett Case, the, 455. 

Soult. Marshal, defeated at 
Orthez 4 nd Toulouse, 502. 

South Africa in 1815, 514. 

-Sea Bubble, the, 367. 

-Sea Company, 355. 

Southampton, foreign trade of, 

Spain : annexed by Napoleon 
L 497 » cleared of French 
troops, 501, 502 ; English 
invade, 344 ; extends her 
dominion in the New World, 
366; forced by Napoleon 
to declare war on England, 
490; lays siege to Gib- 
ritar, 417; loses most of 
her colonies, 513 ; war 
declared with, 374, 396. 

Spanish America, revolt of, 

513. 

-Succession, the, 337, 338 ; 

war of, 342. 

Spence. Thomas, 518. 

Spinning-jenny, the, 517; in¬ 
vented by Hargreaves, 457. 

Spinning machinery, 457. 

Spithead, naval mutiny at, 
470. 

Squirearchy, the, 354. 

Stanhope, Earl, Ministry of, 
365 ; death of, 368. 

States-General, the, 462 ; sum¬ 
moned. 420. 

Statutes : Canada Act, 451 ; 
Combination Acts, 477 . 5^7 ; 
Corporation Act, 324 ; 
Declaratory Act, 366 ; ibid. 
repealed, 424 ; Enclosure 
Act, 457 ; Excise Act, 370 ; 
Indemnity Act, 366 ; India 
Acts, 443, 452, 453 ; Militia 
Act, 390; Molasses Act, 
371, 409 ; Mutiny Act, 

323 ; Occasional Conform¬ 
ity Act, 366; Octennial 
Act, 422, 423 ; Poyning’s 
Acts, 329 ; Quebec Act, 

j 407 ; Regulating Act, 438 ; 
Schism Act. 350; ibid. 
repealed, 366; Security 
Act, 347; Septennial Act, 
363; ^tUement Act, 338, 
339 ; Stamp Act, 401, ^2 ; 
tbul. repealed, 403; Test 
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Act, 324 ; Toleration Act, 
324 ; Triennial Act, 324 ; 
Union Act, 347, 381. 

Steam engine, the, 516; 

invention of, 459. 

“ Steelboys,” the, 422. 

Steele, Sir Richard, 357. 
Sterne, Lawrence, 460. 

Sugar trade in the West Indies, 
366, 367. 

Sunderland, Earl of, 335, 364, 

365. 

Sweden joins the Armed 
Neutrality, 473 ; takes up 
arms against Napoleon, 490. 
Swift, Dean, 348, 356, 370, 
371 ; Gulliver*s Travels, 367. 
Sydney (Australia), 432. 


Tagus, the, 500. 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon* 
(Dutch explorer), 452. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 357. 

Tea, 407. 

Textile trades, the, Increase of,, 
457-460. 

Third Estate, the, declared a 
National Assembly, 463. 

Ticonderoga, 385 ; High¬ 
landers cut up at, 3^2. 

Tillotson, John (Archbishop of 
Canterbury), 324. 

Tipu Sahib, 483 ; fall of, 484 ; 
succeeds Hyder Ali at. 
Mysore, 453. 

Tone, Wolfe, 478; capture* 
and suicide of, 4^. 

Tooke, Home, 466. 

Tories, 322-324, 335 ; re^ 

action of, 336. 

Torres Vedras, 500. 

Torrington, Lord, 328. 

Toulon, 466. 

Tourville (French admiral/^ 
328. 

Toussaint I’Ouvcrture, 482. 

Townsbei^, Lord, (second 
Viscount), 365, 369. 

-, Lord (grandson ot 

above), 437; and agri.- 
culture, 456 ; imposes taxes, 
on America, 404. 

Trade, colonial system of, 405r.. 

- Unions, prohibition of 

the, 477. 

Transport, roads and canals, 
459- 

Treaties : Aix-la - Cbapelle, 

380 ; Amiens, 474 ; Asiento 
of 1714. 454 ; Bassein. 485* 
486 ; Basel, 468; Con¬ 
vention of Westminster, 
386 ; Klosterzeven, 390 ; 
Limerick, 328, 329 Lun6- 
ville, 473 ; Methuen, 343 ; 
Paris, 396 ; Partition, 337,. 
338 ; Pressbur^ 492 ; Rys- 
wick, 334 ; Tilsit, 49s ; 
Utrecht, 349, 373 ; Vienna,. 
498. 

Trianon tariff, the, 493. 

Trichinopoly, 43a ; relieved! 
by Clive, 433. 
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Trinidad, conquered by the 
British, 48a. 

Triple Alliance, the, 366. 
Tristan d’Acunha, 515. 
Tullibardine, Marquis of, 378. 
Turkey and smuggling, 405- 
TyreonneU, Earl of, arms the 
Catholics, 326. 


Ulster disarmed, 479. 

Union of England and Scot¬ 
land, 346. 

-Jack, 347. 

Unitarians, the, 324. 

United Irishmen, 478-480. 

-ICingdom of Great 

Britain, 347* See ai<:o 
Britain, England, Scotland, 
etc. 

- States: alliance with 

France, 414 ; British in¬ 
vasion of the, 504 ; Con¬ 
vention of the, 421 ; Con¬ 
gress, 421 ; organisation of 
the, 42 X. 


Valley Forge, 41 

Vansittart, Nicholas, 436. 
Venetian oligarchy” of the 
Whigs. 361. 

Venice, Republic of, 507. 

Vernon, Admiral. attacks 
Cartagena (S, America) and 
captures Portobello, 375. 

Versailles, States - General 
opened at, 463. 

Vienna, Congress of, 508. 

Villeneuve (French admiral) 
at Cadiz, 491 ; makes for 
the West Indies, 490; 
defeated at Trafalgar, 491, 

Vinegar Hill, 480. 


Wade, Gen., 371. 

Walcheren, British expedition 
to, 499. 

Walpole, Horace, 382 ; on the 
conquest of Canada, 393. 
-, Sir Robert, 364, 365 ; 


and the colonics, 371, 372 ; 
and the Whig oligarchy, 
36a ; character of, 368 ; 
exi>eUed the House of 
Commons, 350; fall of, 
375 ; imprisoned in the 
Tower, 350; Ministry of, 
368, 369. 

Washington, George, 385, 412, 
03 ; at Valley Forge, 414 ; 
eaten at German ton, 413 ; 
his operations round Boston, 
412 ; surprises the Hessians 
at Trenton, 4x3. 

W'atcr-frame, the, invented by 
Arkwright, 457* 

Waterloo, Campaign of, 506 ; 
Napoleon crushed at, 506. 

Watson. Admiral, 433. 

Watt, James, 450. 

W eaving, 355, 438. 

Wellesley, Arthur, 483 ; cap¬ 
tures Oporto, 499 ; defeats 
Junot at V'imeiro, 498; de¬ 
feats the French at Talavera, 
499; wins victories .it 
Assaye and Argaon, 486. 
See also Wellington, Duke" 
of. 

-, Lord, in India, 493; 

recall of, 487. 

Wellington, Duke of, defeats 
Marmont at Salamanca, 
501 ; defeats Massena at 
Busaco, 499; defeats 
Napoleon at Waterloo, 506 ; 
defeats Soult at Orthez and 
Toulouse, 302 ; forces the 
French lines on the Nive 
and the Nivelle, 502 ; 
fortifies the lines of Torres 
V’edras, 500 ; gains a great 
victory at V’ittoria, 502; 
his operations at Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Dadajoz, 499, 
501. See also Wellesley, 
Arthur, 

Wesleys, the (John and 
Charles), 361. 382, 383, 454. 

West African coloni»^s, 432. 

- Indies: British diiven 

out of San Domingo, 482 ; 


British gains in the, 397; 
in 1815, 514; sugar of the, 
371. 

Westminster Hall trial of 
Warren Hastings in, 443. 

“ Whig Junto,” the, 335. 

Whigs, the, 322, 342 ; ascend¬ 
ancy of, 335, 364 ; attack 
on, 350; fall of, 399; 
“Venetian oligarchy ” of, 

“ Whiteboys,” the, 422. 

Whitefield, George, 382. 

Wilberforce, William, 434 ; 
and the slave trade, 45,1^; 
founds the Abolition ScK’iety, 
4 ' 54 - 

Wilkes, John, 399, 405. 

-Case, the, 400. 

William III (Kingof England), 
^22 ; and Mary reign 
jointly, 323 ; and the 
Declaration of Rights, 322 ; 
and the Massacre of Glencoe, 
326; at the battle of t!ie 
Boyne, 328 ; charac ter of, 
331 ; death of, 340 ; his 
war with Louis XIV, 332 ; 
known as Dutch William, 
331 ; takes command of llie 
army in Ireland, 327 : the 
situation in x688, 322. 

Wilmington, Lord, 375. 

Wolfe, James (General), 
attacks Quebec, 394 ; cap¬ 
tures Louisborg, 392 ; death 
of, on Heights of Abrah.im, 
395 - 

Woods Halfpence, 370. 

Wool trade, growth of the, 353. 

Wordsworth, William, 463. 


Yam, 458. 

-spinning, 355. 

Yeomanry, the, 354. 

York, Duke of, his campaign 
in Holland a failure, 472. 


Zemindars, the, 453. 
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'Kltis bfiok mutiit r«'iurut**i 
witbiii «<, 7, 14 dnyF of itii is^ue. A 
fuieof oVk anna f»*‘r day will 
be char^tHi if the Imok i* overdue. 




